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Vor. IV. A 


TO HIS GRACE 
r 


DUKE of MARLBOROUGH. 


MY LORD, 


IF. unhappy fate which theſe ſcenes 
have met with, may to ſome make 
my preſumption in offering them to your 
protection, appear extravagant; but diſtreſs 
puts on a different face in your Grace's eye, 
with whom I know it will plead in their 
favour, that though they do not merit io 
great a patron, they at leaſt want him. 
To join the torrent of ſucceſs, to ſmile 
with fortune, and applaud with the world, 
are within the limits of an inferior name, 
and narrower capacity. It has been the 
glory of a Duke of MarxteoroOuUGH to 
{upport the falling, to protect the diſtreſſed, 
to raiſe a ſinking cauſe, and (I will venture 
on the expreſſion) to direct fortune, inſtead 
of being directed by her. | 
But theie are laurels, my Lord, which 
will to lateſt ages flouriſh in the Wan 
and the epic poet. nw looks no far- 


ther 


iv DEDICATION. 
ther than private life, where we ſee you 
acting with the ſame ſpirit of humanity 
that fired your noble anceſtor in public. 
Poverty has impoſed chains on mankind 
equal with tyranny ; and your Grace has 
ſhew as great an eagerneſs to deliver men 

from the former, as your illuſtrious grand- 
father did to reſcue them from the latter. 

Thoſe who are happicr than myſelf, in 
your intimacy, will celebrate your other 
virtues ; the fame of your humanity, my 
Lord, reaches at a diſtance, and it is a vir- 
tue which never reigns alone ; nay, which 
ſeldom enters into a breait that is not rich 
in all other. 8 
I am ſure I give a convincing proof, in 
how high a degree I am perſuaded you poſ- 
ſeſs this virtue, when I hope your pardon 
for this preſumption. But I will treſpaſs 
no further on it, than to aſſure you that 1 
am with great reſpect, = 


- My LORD, 
Your Grace's moſt obedient, 
Moſt devoted humble ſervant, 


Buckingham-ſtreet, 
HEN. FIELDING. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


| HE cruel uſage this poor play hath met 
T with, may juſtly ſurpriſe the author, who. 
in his whole life never did an injury to any 
one perſon living: What could incenſe a num- 
ber of people to attack it with ſuch an inveterate 
prejudice, is not eaſy to determine; for prejudice 
mult be allowed, be the play good or bad, when: | 
it is condemned unheard. 

I have heard that there are ſome young gentle- 
men about this town who make a jeſt of damning, 
plays :-----but did they ſeriouſly conſider the cruel- 
ty they are guilty of by ſuch a practice, I believe 
it would prevent them. Every man who produ- 
ces a play on the ſtage, muſt propoſe to himſelf 
ſome acquiſition either of pleaſure, reputation, 
or profit in its ſucceſs: for though perhaps he 
may receive ſome pleaſure from the firſt indul- 
gence of the itch of ſcribbling, yet the labour and 
trouble he muſt undergo before his play comes on 
the ſtage, muſt ſet the proſpect of ſome future 
reward before him, or I believe he would decline 
the undertaking. If pleaſure or reputation be 
the reward he propoſes, it is ſure an inexcuſable 
barbarity in any uninjured or unprovoked perſon 
8 to 


1 

to defeat the happineſs of another; but if his 
views be of the laſt kind, if he be ſo unfortunate 
to depend on the ſucceſs of his labours for his 
bread, he muſt be an inhuman creature indeed, 
who would out of ſport and wantonneſs prevent 
a man from petting a livelihood in an honeſt and 
inoffenſive way, and make a jeſt of ſtarving him 
and his family. 

Authors, whoſe works have been rejected at 
the theatres, are of all perſons, they ſay the 
moſt inveterate ; but of all perſons, I am the laſt 
they ſhould attack, as I have often endeavoured 
to procure the ſucceſs of others, but never affiſt- 
ed at the condemnation of any one. 


P R O L O G u E. 
Spoken by Mr QU IN. 


OLD is th' attempt, in this nice-judging age: 
- Tao try at fame, by pleaſing on the ſtage. 

So eager to condemn as you are grown, 
IWriting ſeems war declar'd againſt the town. 
Which ever way the Poet ſeeks applauſe, 

The Critic's ready ſtill to damn his cauſe. 

If for new characters he hunts abroad, 

And boldly deviates from the beaten road, 

In monſters then unnatural he deals ; 

If they are known and common, then he ſteals. 
If wit he aims at, you the trap can ſhow ; 

If ſerious, he is dull; if humorous, low. | 
Some would maintain one laugh throughout a play ; 
Some would be grave, and bear fine things away. 
How is it poſſible, at once, to pleaſe | 
Taſtes fo directly oppoſite as theſe! 

Nor be offended with us if we fear, 

From us 2 ſeek not entertainment here. 
Tit not the Poet's wit affords the jeſt, 

But who can cat-call, hiſs, or whiſtle beſt. 

Can then another's anguiſh give you joy ? 

Or is it ſuch a triumph to deſtroy ? 

Me, like the fabled frogs, conſider thus: 

| This may be ſport to you, but it is death to us. 2 
1f any baſe ill-nature we diſcloſe, £ 


private characters theſe ſcenes expoſe, 
Then we expect —— for then we merit foes, 
But if our ſtrotes be general and nice, 

If tenderly we laugh you out of vice, 
Do not your native entertainments leave ; 
Let us at leaſt our ſhare of ſmiles receive: | 
Nor while you cenſure us, keep all your boons 
Far ſaſt ITALIAN airs, and FRENCH bu. 
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ACT I S$SCENE 1 
SCENE, M. MONDISH'- Apartment. 
Mr MONDISH with a letter in his ind, ſpeaking 


to a Servant. 


MonD15Hn. 


T WERE, carry this letter to Mrs Raffler. 
|F Servant. Muſt I bring an anſwer, Sir? 


Mon. Yes, Sir, if you receive any 

[Exit * 
And now let me read thee again, thay picture of wo- 
mankind, | [ Reads. 


81x, 


« I ſuppoſe you will be ſurpriſed that a woman, 
„ who hath been guilty of ſo imprudent a paſſion, 
* ſhou'd ſo ſuddenly and calmly reclaim it—— but IL 
„am at length happily convinced, that you are the 
ce falſet of mankind. Be affur'd it is not in your 
% power to perſuade me any longer to the contrary 
«© —ywherefore I deiire that henceforth all familiarity 
% may ceaſe between us.—And as you know me ſen- 
-M ible how * a friend you are to Mrs Raffler, 
* you 
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« you may ealily believe the feweſt viſits in the 
* world, at this houſe, will be welcome to me. 
on Farewell for ever.” 


This coldneſs is not the reſentment of an incenſed 
miſtreſs, but the ſlight of an indifferent one.—I am 
fupplanted by ſome other in her favour. —Rare 
woman, faith! the ſex grow ſo purely inconſtant, 
that a gallant will ſhortly be as little able to keep a 
woman to himſelf, as a huſband, 


Enter another Servant. 


Serv Sir, Colonel Raffler has ſent to know wherher | 


you are at home. 


Men. Yes, yes, his viſit iz opportune enough. — 


I may likely learn from him, who this ſucceſsful 
rival is, by knowing who has viſited his wife mot 
lately—nay, or by tinding who is his chicf favourite : 

for he is one of thote wiſe men, to whoie friend- 
ſ!.ip you mult have his wife's recommendation; and 
ſo tur from bEing jealous of your lying with ber, that 
he is always ſulpicious you don't like her. 


E nter Colonel RAFTLER. | 


2ar Comm, zood-morrow. ä 
Col. Raf. Oh, you're a fine gentleman! a very 
fine * Ai indeed! when we had ſent after you 
all over the town, not to leave your bottle for a party- 
at quadrille with the ladies you have a rare repu- 
tation among em, I aſſure you—there is an irrecon- 
cileable quarrel with my wife. I have ſtrict orders- 
never to mention your name to her, 
Mon. Ha, ha, ha! chat is pleaſant enough, Colo- 
nel; your wife's orders to you, who have the moit 
obedient wife in Chriſtendom. 


Cel. Raf. Yes, I thank Heaven, I am maſter of my 
own houſe. 


Mon. Then I hope you will lay. your commands 

on her to forgive me. 
Col. Raf. Well, well, I don't know but I may, 
fince you aſk it. —1 am glad I have brought you 
= — believe I have made up an hundred 
quarrels 
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Juarrels between you, __ cou'd never bring * to 
it before. 

Mon. And yet I had dn on my ſide; had you 
been with us yourſelf you wou'd not have left us for 
cards. 

Cal. Raf. No, I hate em of all things in the world 
—— that's half my quarrel to you, tor I was forc'd 
to ſupply your place. 

Mon. I pity you heartily. 

Col. Raf. Ay, and with my wife. 

Mau. True, a wife often makes one's pleaſure 
diſtaſteful ; what is in itſelf difagreeable ſhe muſt 
make very damnable indeed. But I wonder you, 
who are maſter of your own houſe, Colonel, don't 
baniſh cards out of it, ſince you diſlike em ſo 
much. 

Cel. Raf. Why, that I have attempted to do, but 
then it puts my wife ſo plaguily out of humour, and 
that I can't bear ——befides, Mr Mondiſh, let me 
tell you a matrimonial ſecret— Leg a man be 
never ſo much the maſter of his houſe, if his wife 
be continually 1 in an ill — he leads but an un- 
eaſy life in't. | 
Mon. But methinks ſo —_ a lady as yours, 

ſhon'd now and then give into the ſentiments of * 
Huſband. 

Col. Raf. Oh, no one render 5 but then, you 
know, ſhe can't help her temper : and if the com- 
plies againſt her will, you know it is the more 
obliging in her; and then you know, if her com- 
plaiſance makes her unhappy, and out of humour, 
and in the vapours, a man mult be the greateſt of 
brutes to perſiſt Beſides, my wife is the moſt 
unfortunate perſon in the world: for tho” ſhe loves 
me of all things, and knows that ſeeing her in the 
vapours makes me miſerable, yet I never deny'd her 
any one thing in the world but, ſlap, it immediately 
threw her into em. If it was not for thoſe 
curſed vapours, we ſhould be the happieſt couple 


living, 


Alen. Nay, faith, I believe you are, 


Col. Raf. 
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Col. Raf. Truly, I believe we may; at leaſt 
we have ſuch a picture of the contrary before our 
eyes 
. Mon. Who, Sir Simon, and his Lady? 

Cl. Raf. Ay, Sir Simon; call him any thing but 
my brother, he's not a-kin to me, I'm ſure: for 
next to mine, he has the beſt wife in the world ; and 
yet he never ſuifers her to have an eaſy hour from 
his curled jealouſy. I intend to part families, for 
there is no poſſibility of living together any longer. 
He affronted a gentleman t'other day, for taking 
up his lady's glove; and it was no longer ago than 
yeſterday, that my wife and ſhe were gone only to 
an auction, (where, by the bye, they did not go to 
throw away their money neither, for they bought 
nothing) when this curſed brother of mine finds em 
out, expoſes em both, and forc'd 'em away home. 
My houſe is an arrant garriſon in time of war, no 
one enters or goes out, without being fearch'd ; and 


if a lac'd coat paſſes by the window, his eye is never 
on kim, till he is out of the ſtreet. 


: E ater Servant. 
Serv. Sir Simon Raffler, Sir. 
Cl. Raf. Oh, the devil! I'll be gone. 
Mon. No, Colonel, that's unkind. . 


Enter Sir SIMON. 


Sir Simon, your molt obedient ſervant. 

Sir Sim. Mr Mondiſh, good-morrow ! Oh, bro- 
ther, are you here ? 

Cal. Raf. How do you, brother? 1 hope your 
Lady's well this morning ? 

Sir Sim. Muſt you always aſk impertinent queſ- 
tions! A huſband is a proper perſon indeed to en- 
quire of about his wife !—If you atk your own, when 
you ſee her next, ſhe will inform you, for I ſuppoſe 
they are gadding together. 

Col. Raf. Sir — you may behave to your own 
lady as you * but I deſire you not to reflect on 
mine. | | 
2 | Sir 
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Sir Sim. And you may let your wife behave as 
ſhe pleaſes; but I defire ſhe may be no pattern to 
mine. I think one enough in a family. 

Cel. Raf. One! I don't know what you mean, I 


don't underſtand you. 


Mon. Oh, dear gentlemen, let me beg there may 
be none of this miſunderſtanding in my houte. You 


are both too hot indeed. 


Col. Raf. 1 am — - 
brother | 
Mon. Dear Colonel, no more. — Well, Sir Simon, 


But let me tell you, 


what news have you in town? 


Sir Sim. Nothing but cuckoldom, Sir; cuc- 
koldomevery where. Women running away from their 
huſbands —— Actions brought in Weſtminſter-hadl. 
[ expect, ſhortly, to ſee it made an article in the 
newipapers, and cuckolds ſince our laſt liſt, as re- 

larly inſerted as bankrupts are now. 

Col. Raf. Oh lud, oh lud, poor man! poor man! 
You make me ſick, brother, indeed you do. 

Sir Sim. And you ll make me mad, brother, in- 


deed you will. 


Men. Come, come, gentlemen, let me reconcile 
this thing between you. Colonel, you know the 
exceſſive jealouſy of Sir Simon's temper, and I won- 
der a man of your excellent ſenſe will think it worth 
your while to argue with him. [Aide to Col. Raf. 
Cl. Raf. Mondith is certainly a fellow of the 
beſt ſenſe in the world. 


Neon. Sir Simon, you know the Colonel's eaſy 


| temper ſo well, that I am furpris'd one of your 


good underſtanding will reaſon with a man, who 
will defend his wite's running about this town every 


day. Ss [fide to Sir Simon 
Sir Sim. This man has a molt excellent under- 
Ranging. [ A/ide. 


Mos. Come, come, gentlemen, ſhake hands and 
Le friends, and let us have no more animofities. 

(CI. Raf. With all my heart. 

Sir Sim. And miue—änd now, gentiemen, we 
are amonglt ourſelves, I believe I have my honour, 1 

. IV. | B am 
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am ſure of it, I don't ſuſpect I have it not, but 1 
think it ought to be valued. 

Mon. Doubtlels, doubtleſs, Sir Simon. 

Sir Sim. I am not one of thoſe jealous people that 
are afraid of every wind that blows. A woman may 
fit by a man once at a play without any deſign, and 
once a year may go to court, or an aſſembly, nay, 
and may ſpeak to one of her huſband's he- friends 
there: if he be a relation, indeed, I ſhou'd like it 
better. But why all thoſe courteſies to every fellow ſhe 
knows? why always running to that church where 
the youngelt parſon is ? 

Mon. Why fond of operas, maſquerades ? 

Sir Sim. I almoii ſwoon at the name. 

Col. Raf. I ſhall, I'm ſure, if I tay any longer 
ſo your ſervant. 

Man. Then that curſed rendezvous of the ſexes, 
which are called auctions. 

Sir Sim. I thank heaven there are none to-day ; I 
have ſearch'd all the advertiſements. 

Mon. But there are ſhops, ſhops, Sir Simon. 

Sir Sim. I wiſh they were thut up with all my 
heart! eſpecially thoſe brothels the milliners ſhops, 
in which cuckoldom is the chitf trade that is carcy'd'on. 

Man. Heyday ! is the Colonel gone? 

Sir Sim. I am glad of it, for truly I take no plea- 
ſure in his company. Mr Mondiſh, you are a man 
of honour, and my friend, and as you are intimate in 
the family, muſt, I dare ſwear, have obſerved, with 
concern, the multitude of idle young fellows that 
_ ſwarm at our houſe. There is one particularly, who 
almoſt lives there continually, and has, no doubt, 
behav'd before this, like a thorough fiue gentleman, 
and a man of . 

Mon. Who is he p 

Sir Sim. Oh, a Lk who is never out of lace 
and embroidery—a-tall firapping, well-looking, ill - 
looking raſcal! whom I wou'd as ſoon admit into my 
tamiiy as a wolf into a ſheep- fold. 

Mon. What is his name ? 

Sir Sim. Gaylove, I think they call him my 
blood. runs cold when I think of him. 


Mon. 
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Men. Sir Simon, you need be under no apprehen- 
ſion; for my Lady Ralſler is a woman of that prudence 

and diſcretion— 

Sir Sim. Yes, Sir: but very prudent and diſcreet 
women have made very odd monſters of their huſbands. 
I had rather trult to my own prudence than hers, I 
thank you. 

Mon. Was I married to that woman, 1 ſhould be 
the moſt contented man alive; for, on my honour ! 
I think the ſurpaſles the reſt of womankind as much 
in virtue as beauty. 

Sir Sim. Ha! what! 

Mon. Nay, more, in my opinion—ſor totell yon a 
trutly, (which I know you will excuſe me for) I do 
not think her ſo handicme as the reſt of the world 
think her. 

Sir Sim. Nor I neither—I am glad to hear you 
don' t began to be in a heat but dear Mondiſh, 
tho' my wife be, as you ſay, a virtuous woman, and 
I know ſhe is, | am ſure fit; and was never jealous 
of her in my life: yet I take virtue to be that ſort of 
| in a wife, which the leſs it is try'd, the brighter it 

ines; beſides, you know there is a trouble in re- 


fiſting temptation, and I am willing to ſpare * wife 
all the trouble I can. | 8 


Enter a Servant. 


Servant. Sir, Capt ain Spark to wait on you. 
Sir Sim. Wo is he pray? 
Man. A relation of mine, a covurtier, and ſo fine a 


gentleman, that (if you will believe him) he bas bad 
all che fine women in town. 


Enter Captain SPARK. 


Capt. Spark. Dear couſin Mondiſh, your very 
humble ſervant. I only call to aſk you how you do 
—ſor I] can't ſtay ten minutes with you—— 1 have 
jaſt left ſome ladies, whom I have promiſed to meet 
in the park Hark'ye. [Wtiſpers Mon. 

Sir Sim. I hope my wife is not one of ena very 
impudent-lookingſfellow, this courticr, and has, I 


B 2 Warrant 
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warrant, as many cuckolds in the city, as s that has 
debtors at court. 

Capt. Spark. The devil take me if it is not the 

very woman ! but pray take her, I dangled after her 
long enough too. You muſt know, the laſt time I 
ſaw her was at an afembly. | 

Sir Sim. That is another name for a bawdy-houſe, 

[ Afede. 

Capt. Spark. And there I piqued her moſt con- 
foundedly, fo that ſhe vow'd ſhe'd never ſpeak to me 
again; and indeed the kept her word, till yetterday 
I met her at an auction—there was another lady with 
ber—at firſt the put on an air of indifference. O ho! 
thinks I, are you at that ſport? I'll fit you, I war- 
rant. So, Sir, I goes up to the other lady, who hap- 
pened to be her fitter, and an intimate acquaintance 
of mine But I aſk pardon, this is a dull entertain- 
ment to you, Sir. I Sir Sim. 

Sir Sim. Far from it, Sir; but I beg I may not 
re thought impertinent, if I alk whether this lady was 
faort or tall? 

Capt. Spark. A ſhort woman, Sir. 

Sir Sim. Then I am fate [ 4jide. ]—— Bot 1 
ſome people think her tall. 

Capt. Spark. Yes, Sir! I know ſeveral who think 
her ſo. 

Sir Sim. I am on the rack [ Afide]— Sir, I aſk 
ten thouſand pardoas ; but was ſhe a brown or a fair 
woman ? | 

Capt. Spark. Oh, Sw! no harm She was a 
brown woman, Sir. 

Sir Siu. Rather inclining to fair? 

Capt. Spark, Yes, a good deal inclining to fair, 

Sir Sim. Il am undone | | if ] was to atk her name, 
{ ſkould hear my own I will go tear her eyes out. 
Mr MMondiln, Jour ſervant! your ſervant ! 

Non. Be not in iuch a hurry, Sir Simon. 

Sir Sim. J am in a great hurry, Sir, your humble 
ſervant! _ [ Exit, 

Capt. Spark. Pr'ythee, dear coz, what queer fel- 
low is that? Gad, I began to think he ſuſpected me 
with ſome relation of his, | * 

Mon. 
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Mon. Faith, probable enough for he wou'd 
ſuſpect a more unlikely man than you. . 

Capt. Spark. Ha, ha! George, I believe I am 
ſuſpected in town—— I believe there are women — 
E ſay no more, but I believe there are women, I ſay 
no more. 

Man. And upon my ſoul, I believe thou canſt ſay 
no more on thy own knowledge. . 

Capt. Spark. Here, here, you muſt not aſłk to ſee 
the name. [ Pulls out ſeveral i tters.] May I be curlt 
if this be not from a woman of the firſt diſtinction 
——- Nay, it he is here, I muſt put it up again. 


Enter GAYLOVE. 

Cay. Good-morrow, George ! Ha! Monſiear Le 
Spark ! | 
. Capt. Spark. My dear Gaylore, how long haft 
thou been in town? 

Gay. About a fortnight, Sir. 
| Cade: Spark. Mondith, this is the beſt friend I 
have in the world ; if it had not been for him, I had 
dy'd of the ſpleen in country quarters—I made his 
houſe my own. 

Gay. Upon my hononr he did, and ſo entirely, 

that if he had not been order'd away, I believe I 
ſhould ſhortly have given it him. 
Capt. Spark. Thou art a pleaſant fellow! but 
pr'ythee how do all the girls? How do Miis Flirt, 
and Miſs Flareit, Mits Caper, Miſs Liſp, and my 
dear Jeanny Thump-floor ? 

Gay. All at your ſervice, Sir; but methinks you 
ſhould have aſk'd after your dear Clarinda. 

Capt. Spark. O! ay, Clarinda! how does ſhe 
do ? upon my ſoul I was fond of that wench ; but 
| the grew ſo fond agen, that the world began to take 
notice of us; and yet if ever any thing paſs d between 
us, at leaſt any thing that ought not, may I be 


But what ſignifies ſwearing Come, I know you 
are a ſuſpicious rogue. 


Gay. Far from it—I have always defended yeu 
both. For as I am confident ſhe wou'd not grant any 
| B3 thing 
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thing diſhonourable, ſo I am confident thou wou'd(t 
not take it, ne Ss | 

Mon And if you will be evidence for the lady, I 
will for the gentleman. 

Capt. Spark. Your ſervant, your ſervant, my 
dear friends; you have made rae a compliment at a 
cheap rate, I ſhall not riſque your conſciences : yet 
in my ſenſe of the word diſhonourable, you might 
ſwear it; for I poſitively think nothing diſhonourable 
can pals between man and wornan. 

Mon. Excellent doQrine indeed! 

Gay. I am not of your opinion: for I think it very 
_ diſhonourable in a fine gentleman to ſolicit favonrs 
from a lady, and refuſe accepting em when ſhe 
wou'd grant 'em. | 

Capt. Shark. O! a ſad dog! ha, ha, ha! 
Man. Unleſs it be not in his power to accept 'em, 

Gavlove. The bravelt fellow may be beaten, you 
now, without los of honour. 

Capt. Spark. Well, well! you may ſaſpe&t what 
you pleaſe—-Y ou poor devils that never had any thing 
_ above a ſempſtreſs, make ſuch a ront about the re- 
putation of a woman a little above the ordinary rank: 
vou make as much noiſe in town about a man's ha- 
ving a woman of quality. asthey wou'd in the country 
if one hid run away with a juſtice of peace's eldeſt 
daughter—Now, to me, women of quality are hke 
other women. | 

Cay. Thou know'ſt no difference, I dare ſwear. 


Enter a Servant. 


Serv. Sir, my Lady Fop-hunter's coach is at the 
door. | 
Capt. Spark. She has ſent. it for me; I am to call 
on ber at Lady Sightly's—damn her! I wiſh ſhe had 
forgot the appointment Gay love, will you go 
with me ? b 
Fay. No, excuſe me. | 
Capt. Spark. Well, gentlemen, I hope you will 
excuſe me too—ſo, I'm your very humble "7 
Exit. 
Mon. I wiſh thou hadſt been here ſooner, 1 1 — 
ha 
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Had ſome rare diverſion this morning: here have been 
Sir Simon and the Colonel, and have quarrel'd about 
their wives. But what is better ſtil], the noble Cap- 
tain juſt now departed, hath ſent Sir Simon away 
_ tag x that he has an affair with his wife. 
Then we ſhall have it in the afternoon at 
Mos Naffer s tea-table. 

Mon. I think you live there, Gaylove. 

Cay. I have pretty much lately; for to let 1 you 
into a ſecret, George, I have a miſtreſs there. 

Mon. What, has the Captain infected you that you 
are ſo open-hearted? or is this a particular mark of 
your confidence in me ? 

Gay. Neither. It is impoſſible it ſhould be a ſecret 
— and I am not aſham'd of having an honourable 
paſſion for a woman, from which | hope to reap bet- 
ter fruits than the Captain uſually propoſes from his 
amours. 

Mon. I rather fear thou wilt find worſe. Theſe ſort 
of gentlemen are the only perſons who engage with 
women without danger. The reputation of an amour 
is what they propoſe, and what they generally effect: 
for, as they indulge theit᷑ vanity at the price of all that 
is dear to a woman, the world is good - natur d enough 
to make one per ſon Tidieuloutly happy, at the expence 
of making another ſeriouſly miſerable. 

Gay. Hang em! I believe they ſkreen more repu · 
tations than they hurt—lI fancy women, by an at- 
ſeed intimacy with theſe fellows, bave diverted the 
world from diſcovering a good ſubſtantial amour in 
another place. 

Mon. Do you think ſo? then 1 wou'd adviſe you 
to introduce my kinſman here, to Mrs Railler. 

Gay. Are there reputations there, then, that want 
cloaks ? | 

Mon. Ha, ha, ha! 

Cay. Nay, pr 'ythee tell me ſeriouſly; for the duce 
take me, if theſe two years retirement hath not made 
me ſuch a ſtranger to the town — 

Mon. Then ſerionfly, I think there is no cloak 
wanted ; for a fond, credulous huſband, is the beft 
cloak in the world. And if a man will put his horns 

| | _ 
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in his pocket, none will ever pick his pocket of em 
— If he will be ſo good as to be very ealy under b - 
ing a cuckold, the good-natur'd world will tuffer his 
wite to be eaiy under making him one. 

Gay. A word to the wiſe, George—But, faith! 
thou haſt inform d me of what I did not ſuſpect betore. 

Mon. The wile Co not want a word to inform thera 
of wha: they knew before. 

Cay. What doſt thou mean? 

Mon. Then, in a word, my cloſe friend, this mighty 
ſecret, which you have ditcover'd to me, | knew tome 
time before. Nay, and I can tell you another thing 
—the world knows it. 
| Gay. Let em know it. I am ſo far from being 
aſham'd ot my paſſion, that I'm vain of my choice. 

Mon. Ha, ha, ha! this is excellent in a fellow of 
thy ſenſe ! I ſhall begin ſhortly to look on the Captain 
as noextraordinary character Vain of your choice! 
Ha! ha! ha! now am l vain of my good-nature— _ 
for I cou'd fo reduce that vanity of yours! 

Gay. I ſuppoſe thou art prepar'd with ſome cool 
lecture of modern eeonomy. I know thee to be one 
of thoſe who are atraid to be happy out of the road 
of right wiſdom— tell thee, George, let the world 
ſay what they will, there is more true happineſs in 
the folly of love, than i in all the wiſdom of * 

hy. 
* Men. Ha ! ha! ha! 

Gay. It is the fathion of the world to laugh at 2 
man who owns his paſſion, and thou art a true fol- 
lower of the world. 

Mon. Thou art a follower of the world, I am ſure, 
You muſt be modeſt indeed, to be aſham'd of your 
paſlion, fince you have ſuch multitudes to keep you 
in countenance. 

Gay. So much the better. Rivals' keep a man's 
paſſion up; it gives continual new pleaſure in the 
arms of a miſtreſs, to think half the coxcombs in the 
town are ſighing for what you are in poſſeſſion of. 
Mon. Ay, faith, and the gallant has a pleaſure 
ſomerimes io think a 2 is in poſſeſſion of what 
* is Weary of. | 
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Gay. How the happy man triumphs in his heart! 
, he ſees his woman walking through a crowd of 
fellows in the Mall, or a drawing-room, ſome ſighing, 
ſome ogling, all envying him; and retiring ame- 
diately to toaſt her at the next tavern. 

Mon. When he withes himielf, as heartily as they 
do themſelves, with her, which perhaps {ome of them 
are, in their turn. And I would not have you too 
ſure that may not be your caſe. 4 

Gay. Pugh! you have heard Spark talk of her, I 
ſuppole ; or heard her talk'd of for Spark. I thou'd 
be no more jealous of her with him, than with one of 
her own ſex—— Now, in my opinion, a ſquirrel is a 
more dangerous rival than a beau; for he is more 
liable to ſhare her heart, and 

Mon. Why, this is a good credulous marriageable 
opinion, and wou'd fit well on a huſband. 

Gay. Well! and 1 ſee no terrors in that name. 

Mon. Nor I neither. I think it a good, harmleſs 
name. Belides, the Colonel is a rare inſtance of the 
contrary. If a man can be happy in marriage, I dare 
ſwear he is—— his wife is young, handſome, witty, 
and conſtant in his opinion. br 
Say. And that is the ſame as if ſhe were ſo in 

reality—for, it a man be happy in his own opinion, 
I fee little reaſon why he ſhou'd trouble himſelf about 
the world's, 

Man. Or ſuppoſe ſhe were inconſtant, if ſhe is 
ſond of you while you are with her, why thou'd you 
lixe her the leſs? I don't fee why he is not as ſelfiſſi 
who wou'd love by himſelf, as he who wou'd drink 
by himſelf— Sure he is a nice and a dull fot, who 
quarrels with his wine, becauſe another drinks out of 
the fume catk, N: ay, perhaps, it were better to have 
two cr three companions in both, and wou'd prevent 
the glaſs coming round too faſt. 

Cay. Thou art in a ſtrange whimfical humour to- 
day. I fancy ſomething has ditturb'd you. 

Men. No, faith ! the gh {omething has happen'd 
which might have diſturb'd another I have been di- 
carded this morning. Here's my diſcharge, do you 
know the hand ? [Giving the letter. 
Gay. 
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Cay. Hum J ſuppiſe you will be furpriz'd—— 
aroman—imprudent-—a pa/ſion—convinc'd—falſeft of 
mankind, 

Mon. His countenance does not alter — He does 

not know her hand ſure. | [ 1frde. 

Gay. [ Reading.] F * you are to- Mr Rafller 
—the devil ! 

25 What think you now? 

. Think ! that thou art a happy man. 
As. I hope, then, you will not interfere with my 
happineſs. 
Fay. Not I, upon my honour, 

Mon. Thou art an obliging, good-natur'd fellow; 
and now, I will wait on you where you pleaſe to 
dinner. 

Gay. I have a ſhort viſit to make, but will meet 
you any where at three. 

Mon. At the key and garter, if you pleaſe. 

Gay. I will be there. Adieu. [FHxit. 

Mon. This cool reception of my letter ill agrees 
with the warm profeſſions he made before. Nor did 
he ſhew a ſufficient ſurprize — the certainly had ac- 
quainted him with 1t—it is natural to ſuppoie, her 
fear, that I might diſcover it to him, might ſet her 
on trying to be beforehand. And yet this behaviour 
in Gaylove is not agreeable to his nature, which I 
know to be rather too open. I will find the bottom 
of this out- will ſee her in the afternoon myſelf — 
Damn her! I was weary of the affair, and the has 
found out the only way to renew my eagerneſs—the 
whole pleaſure of life is purſuit. 


Our game tho” we are eager to embrace, 
The — 8 * over with the chace. 


ACT 
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ACT u. SCENE 1. 


Sir SIMON's Houſe. 
Enter Lady RAFFLER, and Mrs RAFFLER. 


Lady RarFFLER. 
E. v E R tell me, ſiſter, it is notorious that a wo- 
man of my virtue aud diſcretion, and prudence, 
ſhou'd be eternally tormented with the ſuſpicions 
of a jealous-pated huſband. 


Mrs Raf. I own it, but I only propoſe to you th 
beſt method to quiet them. You cannot alter his na- 


ture, and if you wou'd condeſcend to flatter it a little, 


vou wou'd make your life much eaſier, 
Lady Raf. | flatter it! I atfure you I ſhan't. If my 
virtue be not clear enough of itfelf, I ſhall uſe no art 
to make it ſo—Mult I give a huſband an account of 
all my words and ations! mult I ſatisfy his ground 
leſs fear ? I am no ſuch poor - ſpirited wretch; and I 


ſolemnly declare, if I knew any one thing that wou'd 


make him more jealous than another, I wou'd do it. 
Mrs Raf. Then you wou'd do wrong, my dear, 
and only revenge your huſband's jealouſy on yourſelf. 
Lady Raf. Siſter, ſiſter, don't preach up any of 
your maxims to me. If the Colonel was of Sir Si- 
mon's temper, you wou'd lead a worſe life than I do. 


Mrs Raf. Indeed, you are miſtaken; if my huſ- 


band was as jealous, and as cunning as the devil, I 
wou'd engage to make an arrant aſs of him. 
How Raf. You wou'd make another fort of a beaſt 

of him 

Mrs Raf. 1 don't tell you that, But if I ſhou'd, 
he had better be ſo than ſuſpect it—his horns wou'd 
hurt him leſs on his forehead than in his eyes. 

Lady Raf. wonder you can talk ſuch ſtuff to me, 


rnakes me ſwoon; it any ſet of words cou'd ever raiſe 
the devil, that fngle one wou'd do more than all. 


virtuous. 


lonel 


I can't bear to hear it; the very name of a whore 


Mrs Raf. Dear ſiſter, don't be ſo outrageouſly 
Lady Raf. It wou'd be well for you, if the Co- 
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lonel had a little of Sir Simon's temper. I can't help 
telling you there are {ome actions of your life, which 
1 am far from approving. 

Mrs Raf. Come, don't be EO" TRAY I never re- 
fuſed giving my huſband an account of any of my 
_ aQions, when he deſires it——ard that is more than 
you can fay. 

Lady Raf. My actions give an account of themſelves ; 
I am not afraid of the world's looking into em. 

Ars Raf. Take my word for it, child, pure nature 
won't do; the world will eaſily fee your faults, but 
Your virtues mult be ſhewn artfully, or they will not 
be diſcover'd. Art goes beyond nature: and a wo- 
man who has only virtue in her face, will paſs much 
better through the world, than ſhe who has it only 
in her heart. | 

Lady Raf. I don't know what you mean, Madam: 
I am ture my conduct has been always careful of ap- 
rearances; but as for the ſuſpicions of my huſband, 
1 deſpiſe; and neither can nor will give myſelt any 
trouble about em. 

Mr. Raf. Soh! here he c comes, and I ſuppoſe we 
Wall have the uſual dialogue. 


E; ater Sir SIMON. 


Sir Sim. Your ſervant, ladies! why, you are at 
home early to-day. What, could you find no diver- 
ſions in town ? Is there no opera rehearſal, no auc- 
tions, no Mall ? 
Lady Raf. No, none: belides, my ſiſter had a mind 
to be at home. 
Sir Sim. You need not have ſaid that, my dear, I 
ſhou'd not have ſuſpected you. 

Lady Raf. I think, I feldom give you reaſon of 
ſuſpecting my fondneſs for my own houſe. 

Sir Sim. No, nor of any thing elle. I am not 
jealous of you, my dear. 

Lady Raf. It wou'd give me no uneaſineſs, if you 
was. 

Sir Sc. I am not jealous even of Captain Spark. 

- Lady Raf. Captain Spark ! who is he ? 4 

Vir 
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Sir Sim. Tho' he is a very prettty gentleman, and 
is very agreeable company. Rs | 
Lady Raf. 1 long to fee him mightily. Won't 
you invite him hither, my dear ? | 9 5 

Sir Sim. Why ſhou'd I invite him, when you can 
meet him at an auction as well ? Beſides, it ſeems, 
he is not proper company for me, or you would nor 
have ſhuffled him away yeſterday, when I came. You 
need not have taken ſuch care to hide him, I ſhou'd 
not have been jealous of him, my dear. 

Mrs Raf. This muſt be ſome ſtrange chimera of 


his own : no ſuch perſon was with us. [ Afide. 
Lady Raf. No, my dear, I know you wou'd not, 


tho' he is a very pretty fellow. 


t Sir Sim. The devil take all ſuch pretty fellows ! 


with all my heart and ſoul. { Afrac. 
Lady Raf. Don't you know, ſiſter, he is the moit 


witty, molt entertaining creature in the world ? 
Mr. Raf. Think whom lo? 


Lady Raf. Oh, the Captain, Captain, what's 
his name ? = 
Sir Sim. Captain Spark, Madam. T'll aſſiſt you. 

Lady Raf. Ay, Captain Spark. 

Mrs Raf. I know no Captain Spark, nor was any 
ſuch perſon with us yeſterday. 

Lady Raf. Don't believe her, my dear. 

Sir Sim. No, my dear, I ſhall not, I aſſure you. 
But do you think this right, my dear ? | 

Lady Raf. What, right? 

Sir Sim. Why, being particular with an idle, rake- 
helly young fellow. | | 
Lady Raf. Sir Simon, I ſhall not have my com- 
pany preicrib'd to me by any one. I will keep what 
company I pleaſe, I ſhall anſwer to the world for my 

actions. 

Sir Sim. Yes, Madam, I am to anſwer to the world 
for your actions too I am molt concern'd to ſee that 
you act right, ſince I muſt bear the greater part of 
the ſhame, if you don't. 

Lady Raf. Sir, this is a uſage I can't bear, nor 


I won't bear! trouble not me with your baſe, ground- 


leſs ſuſpicions : I believe the whole world is ſenſible 
Yeu. IV. C „ 
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how unworthy you are of a woman of my virtue; but» 
henceforth, whenever any of theſe chimeras are rais'd 
in your head, I ſhall leave you to lay them at your 
leiſure. Exit. 

Sir Sim. Is not this intolerable? is not this in- 
ſufferable! this is the comfortable ſtate that a man is 
with'd joy of by his friends; and yet no man wiſhes 
a man joy of being condemn d, or of getting the 
Flague. But when a man is marry'd, Give you joy, 
Sir, cries one fool, I wiſh you joy, ſays another; 
and thus the wretch is uſher'd into the gallies, with 
the ſame triumph as he cou'd be exalted with to the 
empire of the Great Mogul. | 

Mrs Raf. You yourſelf make it fo, brother : 
if you had leſs jealouſy in your temper, or Lady Raft- 
fler more complaiſance, you might be very happy— 
You torment yourſelf with groundleſs fears, and ſhe 
depends on her own innocence, and will not quiet 

them. This was the caſe juſt now: for whatever put 
this Cartain Spark into your head, I will take my oath, 
me ſpoke to no ſuch man at the auction. 
Sir Sim. You are a truſty confident, I find but 
I had it from his own mouth. 

Mrs Raf. What had you from his own mouth ? 

Sir Sim. What! why that my wife was a tall wo- 
man. 

Mrs Raf. Ha, ha, ha! a very good reaſon to 
be jealous, indeed. 

Sir Sim. Yes, Madam, and that ſhe was a fair wo- 
man. 

Mr Raf. Well, and —— Ha, ha, ha! 

Sir Sim. Look ye, fiſter, if he had told me this 
at firſt, ! thou'd not have regarded it: but I pumpt it 
ont of him. He is a very cloſe fellow, and proper to 
be truſted with a ſecret, I can tell you; for he told 
me juſt the contrary ; but truth will out, ſiſter : be- 
fides, did not you hear my wife confeſs it? 

[Mrs Raf. That was only in revenge, to plague 

ou. 
? Sir Sim. A very charitable good fort of lady, 


truly. 
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ther, and wou'd give you ſatisfaction in every thing 
---For my part, I own, if I was your wife, your jealouſy 
would give me pain, and I ſhould take a pleaſure 
in quieting it: I ſhould never be uneaſy at your en- 
quiring into any of my actions I thou'd rather take 
it for a proof of your love, and be the fonder of you 
for it. | | | 

Sir Sim Yes, Madam, but I do not deſire my 
wife ſhould be like you, neither. 8 

Mrs Raf. Why ito, brother? what do you diſ- 
like in me? 

Sir Sin. Truly, Madam, that rendezvous of fel- 
lows you continually keep at your houſe, and which, 
if your huſband was of my mind : 

Mrs Raf. He wou'd be jealous of, I ſuppoſe. 

Sir Sim. Particularly that tall fellow, who break- 
faſts here, dines here, ſaps here, and I believe lics 
here, or will lie here very ſhortly. 

Mrs Raf. Hold, brother, I defire you wou'd not 
grow ſcurrilous; no wonder my ſiſter can't bear with 
this curſed temper of yours. 

Sir Sim What can a marry'd woman mean by an 
intimacy with any other but her huſband ? 

Mrs Raf. What's that to you, brother? wha 
made you the inquilitor of my actions? Do you think 
to call me to an account, as you do your wife? Oh! 
if I was married to ſuch a jealous---if I did not give 
him enough of his jealouſy in one week, if I did not 
make him heartily weary on't- 

Sir Sim. Ou rare? this is the woman that wou'd 
take a pleaſure in ſatisfying her huſband's doubts. | 
Mes Raf. Look ye, Sir Simon, your temper is 
ſo intolerable, that you are the by-word of every one 
the whole town compaſſionates my ſiſter's caſe ; and 
if I was ſhe, if a virtuous woman cou'd not content 
| you; you ſhau'd have your content another way---- 
It you wou'd have an account of every thing I did, 
I | racks do ſomething worth giving you an account 
of. 5 85 

Sir Sim. I believe it, I eaſily believe it. It is very 

plain who is my wife's counſellor----But I ſhall take 
| C2 care 
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care to get ſome better advice; for I will not be 8 
cuckold, if I can help it, Madam. 


Euter CLARINDA. 


Cla. There's my poor Lady Raffler within in the 
moiſt terrible way-------She has taken a whole bottle 
of hartthorn to keep up her ſpirits. It has thrown me 
into the vapours, to ſee her in ſuch a condition, and 
the won't tell me what's the matter with her. | 

"Mrs Raf. Can you have liv'd a fortnight in the 
houſe, and want to know it ? Sir Simon abus'd 
her in the moſt barbarous manner. You area wicked 
man. 

Cla. I am ſure ſhe is one of the beſt women in 
the world. 

Mrs Raf. Any one but a brute might be happy 
with ſuch a wife. 8 | 

Cla. He that can't, I am ſure can be happy with 
no woman. 

' Mrs Raf. Oh! that I had but a jealous huſband 
for one month. 

Cla. Heav'n forbid, I ſhou'd ever have one. | 
Sir Sim. So the enemy is reinforced, and bravery 
can hold out no longer. | 
Ca. Dear uncle, you ſhall go and comfort her, 
and aſk her pardon. 

Mrs Raf. She is too good, if ſhe forgives ſuch baſe 
ſuſpicions. | 
Ca. I am ſure ſhe never gave you any reaſon for 
them. I don't believe ſhe wou'd do any thing to bring 

her conduct into queſtion for the world. N 
Mr. Ruf. She is too cautious. If I was in her caſe, 
I'd make the houſe too hot for him. 

Sir Sim. So it is already. Who's there? bring 
my chariot this inſtant; or if that be not ready, get 
me a chair, get me any thing, that will convey me 
away. 


Euter Servants. 


Serrant. Madam, Mr Gaylove deſires to know if 
you are at home. — 


Mr. Raf. Yes, I ſhall be glad to fee him. 


Sir 
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Sir Sim. Heav'n be prais d, my wife is not in a 
condition to ſee company. 

Mrs Raf. Here's a picture of matrimony for you, 
dear Clarinda ! what tay you now to a coach and fix 
with ſuch a huſband ? 

* That I had rather walk on foot all the days of 
my life. 

Mrs Raf. What difference is there between Mr 
Gaylove's temper,. and your uncle's! how happy 
wou'd a woman be with him! 

Cla. I am not ſure of that—Men often appear be- 
fore marriage different creatures from what they are 
after it——Befſides, there is ſomething in him ſo 
ſomething ſo—In ſhort ſomething in him I don't like, 
and of all women in the world, I ſhall never envy 
Mrs Gaylove. 

Mrs Raf. That's a lie, I am ſure [ A/de.] Nay, 
the man is agreeable enough, he is genteel. 

Cla. I don't think ſo. 

Mrs Raf. He has a great deal of wit. 

- A he has wiſdom enough to keep it to 
himſelf. 


Mrs Raf. And the beſt-natur'd creature in the 


4 It is very good natur 'd in you to think him 


Mrs Raf. Ha, ha, ha! Indeed and ſo it wou'd 
For I have been only telling you the opinion of the 
world.. In my own, he has none of theſe qualities :. 
and I wonder how the world came. ever to give them 
to him. 

Cla. Se do I, if he does not deſerve them; for 
the world ſeldom errs on that fide the queſtion. 

Mrs Raf. And yet it does in him. For to me, 
he is the moſt diſagreeable creature on earth. 

Cla. Well, I cannot be of your opmion—there is 
ſomewhat in his countenance when he ſmiles, ſo ex- 
tremely goed-humour'd; I love dearly. to fee him 
ſmile, and you know he's always a ſmiling and 
his eyes laugh ſo comically, and have ſo much ſweet- 
| neſs in them. Then he is the moſt entertaining crea- 

— earth, and | have heard ſome very good- 
C 3 natur' d 
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_ natur'd actions of his too. The world. I dare ſwear, 

does not think one whit better of him than he de- 
Mrs Raf. Oh, fay you ſo, Madam ? 


Enter GAYLOVE and MONDISH. 


Oh! here he is—Are you there too? | 55 
Gay. Ladies, your ſervant— To find Mrs Raffler 
at home, and without company at this high viſiting 

_ ſeaſon, is ſo ſurpriſing v7 

Mrs Raf. Lard, I ſuppoſe you think us like 
thoſe country ladies you have lately convers'd with, 
who never owe a viſit at the week's end to any of 
their huſband's tenants wives Do you think we 
have nothing elſe to do in this ſweet town, but to 
ride about the ſtreets, to ſee if the knockers of the 
people's doors are faſt— Indeed you have here and 
there a country gentlewoman (her huſband being 
ſent up to parliament for the ſake of his country, 
and the deſtruction of his family) who drives regu- 
larly round the town to ſee the ſtreets, and her ac- 
quaintance and relations, that ſhe may know when 
the may be ſure of meeting ſome one to curtſie to 
at the drawing room. And once a week very cha- 
ritably gives her horſes reſt at the expence of her 
wax- candles; when ſhe fits in her own dining-room, 
chair-woman of a committee of fools, to criticize on 
faſhions, and regiſter the weather. 

Gay. But, I think, it is pity ſo good a cuſtom 
is left off; if it were only for the better propagation 
of ſcandal. 5 

Mrs Raf. What ſignifies ſcandal, when no one 
is aſham'd of doing what they have a mind to ? | 
Cay. Yes, there is ſome pleaſure in ſpreading it, 
when it is not true. For tho' no one is aſham'd of 
doing what they have a mind to, they may be atham'd 
of being ſuppos'd to do what they have no mind to. 

Mrs Raf. I know very few people who are 
aſhamed of any thing. „ 

Mon. I believe, Madam, none of your acquain- 
tance have any reaſon for that paſſion. 1 
Mrs Raf. Are you ſure of that? * 

4 | n. 
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Alon. None who have at preſent that honour at 
leaſt—Fer I have that good opinion of you, that 
ſuch a diſcovery wou'd ſoon baniſh them from it. 

Mrs Raf. That, I believe, you _ leen a very 
late inſtance of. 

Cla. Well, ſince you are ſo folicitous about the 
ſong, if you will go with me to the ſpinet, you ſhall 
hear it. My playing, Madam, I am fure, is not 
worth your hearing. But ſince this creature will not 
let me be at quiet--— 

Mrs Raf. Lard, child, 1 believe you do not 
want ſo much entreaty. I think one can never be at 


quiet for you, and your muſic. 
Cla. Madam, 1 aſk your pardon. Come, Mr 
Gaylove. LEx cut. 


Mon. | receiv'd a letter from you this morning; 
Madam, but of a nature ſo different from ſome I have 
had from you, that I could with your hand had been 
counterfeited. 

Mrs Raf. To ſave you the trouble of a | 
ſpeech, I ſent you a letter, and the laſt | ever intend 
to ſend you; ſince I find it has not the effect i de- 
fir'd, which was to prevent my ever ſeeing your face 
again. 

= So cruel a n ſo ſudden, and ſo 
1 ought ſurely to have ſome reaſons given 
. 10T it. 

Mrs Raf. Aſk your own heart, that can ſug- 
Seſt em to you. 

Mon. My heart is conſcious of no other, than 
what is too often a reaſon to your ſex, for exerciſ- 
ing all manner of tyranny over us: too much fond- 
neſs 6 

Mrs Raf. Fondneſs! impudence! to pretend 
fondneſs to a woman, after a week's neglet—Did 1 
not meet you at an aſſembly, where you made me a 
bow as diſtant as if we had been ſcarce acquainted, 
or rather, as if we were weary of our acquaintance ? 

Mon Was not that hundred eyed monſter of jea- 
louſy, Sir Simon, with you? Do you aſeribe my care 
of your reputation to want of fondneſs 

. 1 

wonder 
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wonder men have not contrived to make it ſcandalous 
for their wives to be ſeen with 'em, that they might 
have an excule to them too: *Tis likely indeed that 
you ſhould have more care of my reputation than I 
myſelf: it was not the jealouty of my huſband, but 
my rival you was aware of; and yet you was not ſo 
tender of her reputation, but that I diſcover d her. 
Mon. Excellent juſtice ! for fince I am to be pu- 
niſh'd for your falſeheod, it is but juſt we ſhou'd be 
convicted of it. My ſweet! what wow'd I give to be- 
heve what you are endeavouring to perſuade me--— 
Come, I will aſſiſt you with all my force of credulityy 
for was your opinion of my falſehood real, I would. 
give you ſuch convincing proofs to the contrary —— 
But your love to another, is no more a ſecret to me, 
than it is that I owe to that your ſlights, your letter, 
and your cruel, unjuſt accuſation. 
Mrs Raf. Inſupportable infolence! A huſband 
may plead a title to be jealous; our love is his due 
—---But a wretch who owes his happineſs to our tree- 
t | 
Mon. Faith, I think otherwiſe. Love to a huſ- 
band is a tradeſman's debt, the law gives him the 
ſecurity of your perſon for it; but love to a gallant 
is a debt of honour, which every gentlewoman is 
ablig'd to pay—---It wou'd be a treaſare indeed 
| finely beſtow'd on ſuch a huſband as yours. | 
Mrs Raf. L am henceforth: reſolv'd. to give it to 
no other. I am ſo much oblig'd to his opinion, 
I ſhou'd hate myſelf if I did not try to deſerve it 
and by thinking me honeſt he ſhall keep me ſo. 
Mon. He muſt know leſs than I, who is fo impos d 
on. But you ſhall not keep my rival a ſecret from 
me, be aſſur d you ſhall not—----U' | haunt you with 
that conſtant aſſiduity, you ſhall not ſpeak to a man 
without my knowledge ou ſhall find that the 
jealouſy of twenty huſbands is not equal te that of 
one abus'd | 
- Mrs Raf. Villain! was it not you that ruin'd 
me, that deceiv'd me, that robb'd me of my virtue? 
Mon. How have I robb'd you? how deceiv'd 
you ? Have I not paid you the price. of your virtue, 
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eternal conſtancy ? Have I not met your paſſion ſtill 
with freſh deſires? Has not each ſtolen minute been 
a ſcene of joy, which eager bridegrooms might envy ? 
What have I done to diſoblige you; or what has 
another done to oblige you more ? Have I been out- 
bid in fondneſs? Has ſome freſh lover burat with 
warmer pation? Has ſome bean dreſt himſelf into 
your heart, or ſome wit talk'd himſelf into it? Be 

nerous and confeſs what has ruin'd me in that dear 

ſom, PIT GIEY COAT ©1196 FE IIS 
leſs huſband. 

Mrs Raf. Good-manners ſhould oblige you to 
mention him with more civility to me. 

Mon. And after what has paſs'd between us, 1 
think you ſhou'd mention him to me with leſs. Be- 
ſides, I think you have ſometimes been of my opinion. 

Mrs Raf. Women, you know, are ſubject to 
change, and I may think better of him, as well as 
worſe of you. 

Mon. This is rifling with my y paſſion, the crueleſt 
inſult you can put upon it——But I will had out 
my rival, and will be reveng'd. 

Mrs Raf. Reveng'd ! Ha ! ha! 


Enter Colonel RAFFLER. 


Mon. Death and torments ! 
Col. Raf. Heyday! What, nos they acting a tra 
edy? 
C Mrs Raf. And how will you be reven d, ſweet 
Sir, if you ſhou'd find him out——or why thou'd you 
defire it? The man acts like a man, and does by you, 
as you have done by another. 

Mon, This uſage wou'd juſtify any thing. My own 
| honour ſecures me, 

Mrs Raf. I hope you would not tell my huſband 
but he wou'd not believe it if you did. | 

Mon. Harkye, Madam, the town will—— 

Cal. Raf. Hold, hold, I muſt interpoſe—---—If_ 
you will quarrel, let it be at a dittance—--What will 
I not believe? I'll tell you what I believe; that you 

are in the wrong, 


| Mrs 
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Mrs Raf. Ay, ay, you will take his part, to 
be ſure. 

Col. Raf. Mr Mondiſh is a friend of mine, and 

ĩt is ſtrange that you ä quarrelling with 

all my friends. 

Mrs Raf. I defire, then, Sir, you wou'd keep 
your friends to yourſelf, for I ſhall not endure their 
impertinence : So I'll leave you together —— But L 
mult tell your friend one thing before I go, that | de- 
fire I may never ſee his face again —— —— [Exit. 

Col. Raf. All this a man muſt bear that is marry d. 
Man. Ay, and a great deal more than this too. 

Cel. Raf. Why, it is tree— and yet have 
a wie -I have the belt wife in the world: 
but women have humours. 

Mon. Pox take their humours ! let their huſbands 
tear 'em. Muſt we pay the price of another's folly ? 
— In thort, Colonel, h am the moſt unfit per- 
ſon in the world for that gentle office you have aſ- 

ſign'd me, of entertaining your lady in your abſence. 

Befides, I'll tell you a ſecret It is impoſſible to 
be very intimate and well wich a woman, without 
making dove her. 

Cel. Raf. Well, and why don't you make love 
to her? Ha, hai make love to her, indeed! ſhe'd 
love you, | believe, ſhe'd give you enough of mak- 
Ing love. 

Mon. Why, do you think no one has made love to 
her then? 

Col. Raf. I think nothing, I am ſure no one ever 
has, for I am ſure if they had, ſhe wou'd have told 
me. Perhaps that's a ſecret you don't know, that 
ſhe never kept one ſecret from me in her life. I am 


| certain if it were poſſible for her to make me a cuck- 


old, ſhe wou'd tell me on't; and it is an excellent 
thing to have ſuch a ſecurity that one is not one 
dear Mondiſh, da — make love to my wife, let me 
beſeech you. 

Mon. Excuſe me, 4 Colonel —— but I'll do as 
well, I'll recommend one to you that ſhall, 
| Cel. Raf. Ay, who is he 2 


Mon. 
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Mon. What think you of 'Mr Gaylove ? Befide 
I believe it will — your lady better. 

Col. Raf. Ha, ha, ha! I cou'd die with laugh- 
ing, ha, ha, ha! this is the man now that knows 
the world, and mankind, and . womankind. You | 
have happen'd to narhe the very man whom ſhe de- 
teſts of all men breathing. She told me ſo this very 
mornin 

Mon Then 1 am ſatisfy'd. Dewnntion and hell ! 
Now can I ſcarce forbear "rolling this fellow he is a 
cuckold to his face—-'Sdeath, I have hit of a way. 
[ Aide. ] Hark'ee, Colonel, you have put a very plea- 
ſant conceit into my head. I think 1 have heard you 
ſay, that you have a great pleaſure in ſeeing the dii- 
dain your lady ſhews to all mankind—now I have 
the ſame pleaſure — ſuppoſe therefore it was impoſſible 
to work up Gaylove to make his addreſſes to her, and 
you and I cou'd convey ourſelves where we might ſee 
her treat him as he deſerves. 

Col. Raf. I like it vaſtly : How I ſhall hug my- 
ſelf all the while ! 1 know exactly how ſhe will be- 
have to him. I ſhall certainly die with pleaſure; let 

mae tell you, my dear, let me tell you, there is a 
great deal of pride in having a virtuous wife. 

Mon. If brilliants were not ſcarce they would not 
be valuable: and virtue in a wife perhaps may be 
valu'd for the ſame reaſon, 

Ciel. Raf. But do you think he can be brought 
to it? . 

Mon. I warrant him, he has vanity enough to be 
eaſily perſuaded that a woman may be fond of him, 
and gallantry 2 not to let her fondneſs be thrown 
away. 

Col. Raf. I am charm'd with the contrivance. 
But he mult never know that I knew any thing of the 
matter. I ſhan't know how to behave to him if he 
ſhou'd. 

Mon. You mav learn from half your acquaintance. 
How many huſbands do we fee careſſing men, whoſe 
intrigues with their wives, they muſt be blinder than 
darkneſs itſelf not to ſee! It is a civil communicative 
age we live in, Colonel. Andit is no more a _—_ 
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of friendſhip to make uſe of your wife, than of your 
chariot. | | | 

Col. Raf. It is a deviliſh cuckolding age, that's 
the truth on't, and Heaven be prais'd I'm out of 
faſhion. : 1 

Man. Ay, there's the —— „ power, 
ev'ry thing is known by compariſon- were all women 
virtuous, you wou'd not taſte half of your bleſſing. 
The joy, the pride, the triumph is to ſee 


The ills a neighbour in a wife endures, | 
And have a wife as good and chaſte as yours. 


ACT W SCENE l. 
SCENE, A Street. 


 MONDISH, GAYLOVE. 


| GAYLOVE. | 
ND art thou really in earneſt? and art thou 
perſectly ſure ſhe has this pafſion for me? 
Mon. Thou art blind thyſelf or thou muſt have 
diſcover'd it; all her looks, words, actions betray it. 
Gay. Thou art a nice obſerver, George, and per- 
haps, in this caſe, your own paſſion may heighten 
your fuſpicions ; I know thy temper is inclined to 
jealouſy. | | | | 
Mon. Far from it; I never doubt the affections of 
a woman while ſhe is kind, nor ever think any more 
of 'em when ſhe grows otherwiſe. Women vndoubt- 
edly are bleſſings to us, if we do not, ourſelves, make 
em otherwiſe. I have juſt love enough to aſſiſt em 
in giving me pleaſure, but not to put it in their 
Power to give me Fain; and I could with as much 
eaſe ſee thee in the arms of Mrs Raffler, as of any 
woman in town. 1 
Gay. Wou'dſt thou? ſhe's young, handſome, 
and witty, and faith! I cou'd almoſt as ſoon with my- 
ſelf there. Tis true, I have an honourable engage- 
Co | ment; 
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ment; but a man's having ſettled his whole eſtate, 


thou'd not prevent his being charitable, George. 

Mon. Eſpecially when what he beſtows does not 
hurt his eſtate. 

Cay. Very true; therefore, if I was ſure the dy 
vas in neceflity, 1 don't know bow far my gœod- na- 
ture might carry me; for the devil take me if 1 am 
not one of the beſt-natured creatures in the world. 

Men. I think I am aQting a very good - natured p: 
too; a man is obliged in honour to provide for a ok 
miſtreſs, but I do more, I provide for a miſtreſs who 
has caſt me off. 

Gay. I begin to ſuſpect thou haſt ſome deſign cf 


making me an inſtrument in your reconciliation ; [ 


don't fee how my addreſſes can be of any ule to you; 
bur iſ they can, they are at your ſervice. 

Mon. 1 thank you with all my heart; they ſerre 
me at leaſt ſo far as to diſcover whether you are 
my innocent rival, or whether I am to ſeek ior him 
elſe where: beſides, if you are really the perſon, and 
don't care to be charitable, as you call it, by playing 
Captain Spark with her, you may pique her back 
again to me. 

Cay. Ha, ha, ba! 

Man. Prichee what do'ſt thou back at ? 

Gay. To ice ſo cool a lover as thou art, who 
careſt for a woman no longer than ſhe is kind, take 


Tuch pains to get her again, after ſhe has jilted you. 
Mon. Fihaw ! that 


Gay. Fla, ha, ha! . 

Aen. You are merry, Sir,------But I would not 
have you think that 1 have any love for her- She 
has hurt my pride; 'tis that, and not my love, that 1 
want to cure---Damn her! if 1 had her but in m 
power; could I but triumph over her, 1 thould have 
the end of my defires ; and then, if her huſband, or 
the town, or the devil had her, it wouid give me 
no pain. : 

Gay. I dare fwear thou wilt ufe thy power very 
gently. I hall ſup there this evening, and if I have 
an opportunity with her, I'll do thee all the ſerviec 


I can, tho? 1 can't promiſe to behave exactly vp to 
Vor. IV. D _ the 


oo; | SOONER 
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the character of Captain Spark, if the ſhould be very 
kind, 
Mon. Well, make uſe of your vietory 2 
pleaſe. 

Gav. But methinks you take a eee way. 


Wou'd it not be better to alarm her with another 


miſtreſs? 
Mon. That, perhaps, I intend too. 
Gay. I have overltay'd my time with you- - beſides. 
I ſee one coming for whoſe company I have no great 
reliſh---So, your ſervant. Ee. 
Mon. Whom? O, Sir Simon. Tu avoid him 
doo. 


Enter Sir SIMON. 


Sir Sim. Mr Mondiſh, Mr Mondiſh----is there 
any thing frightful in me, that you run away from 
me? I fancy my horns are out, and people think I 
ſhall butt at *em---As for that handſome gentlem:n, 
who ſneaked off ſo prettily, I thall not go after him, 
---and [ wilh I may have ſeen the laſt of him with all 
my heart---Is he an acquaintance of yours, pray ? ? 
for I ſaw you ſpeak to him. 

Man. Ay, Sir Simon. 


Sir Sim. I am ſorry for it, Law ſorry you beep | 


fuch company. 


Man. Hove fo, * Simon : ? he's a man of 3 
I hope. 


Sir Sim, Oh, a man of very nice honour, I dare 


anſwer for him, and one who lies with every man's 


wite he comes near. 

Ilan. Indeed 1 fear he has been guilty of ſome 
ſmall offences that way. 

Sir Sim. Small offences! and yet to break open a 
houſe, or rob on the highway are preat offences. 
A man that robs me of five ſhillings is a rogue, and 


to be hanged ; but he that robs me of my wife, is a 


fine gentleman, and a man of honour. 


Mon. The laws thoutd be ſeverer on * occa- 
tions. 


Sir Sin. The laws ſhould give us more power 


* 
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over our wives. If a man was to carry his treaſure 
about openly among thieves, I believe the laws would 
be very little ſecurity to hum. 

Mon. And as, to prevent robbing, they have put 
down all night-houſes, and other places of rendez- 
vous, ſo to prevent cuckoldom, we "ſhould put down 
all aſſemblies, balls, operas, plays, in ſhort, all the 
public places. 

Sir Sim. Ay, ay, public places, as they call 'em, 
are intended only to give people an opportunity of 
getting a Os and appointing to meet in pri- 
vate places. 

Mon. An aflembly, Sir Simon, is an exchange 
for cuckoldom, where the traders meet, and make 
their bargains, and then adjourn to a private room to 
fign and ſeal. 

Sir Sim. Mr Mondiſh, I know you are my friend ; 
there has been a long acquaintance and triendthip 
between our families; I ſhall rell you, therefore, what 
I wou'd not tell any other living. I have not the leaſt 


jealouſy in my temper, but I have a wife that wou'd 


| make the devil jealous — Oh, here comes the man I 
have been looking after. 


Mon. Sir Simon, your humble ſervant. 
Sir Sim, Nay, but ſtay a moment. 
Mon. I have bufineſs of conſequence, and can't 


| pollibly—Y our humble ſervant.. | [Exit. 
- Sm. Well, your ſervant. | , 
Enter Captain SPARK. 


What in the name of miſchief is he reading 2 A * 


ter from my wife, I ſuppoſe. 


Capt. Hart. Sir, your moſt humble ſervant 
I think 1 had the honour of ſeeing you at my couſin 
Mondiſh's this morning. 


Sir Sim. Yes, Sir, and I ſhou'd be glad to have 


the honour of ſeeing you hang'd this afternoon. [ 4/ide. 


Capt. Spark. Pray, Sir, what's a clock? becauſe 
1 have an engagement at fix, 

Sir Sim. Oh, Sir, it wants conſiderably of that ; PT 
but perhaps your engagement is with a lady, and 
that makes the time longer. 


D 2 | © Capt, 
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Capt. Spark. Why, faith ! to be fincere with you, 
it is; but | beg you wou'd not mention that to any 
body ; ; tho,” if you ſhou'd, as long as you dont 
know her na ne, there's no reputation hurt. 

Sir Sim. ] ſuppoſe, Captain, it is ſhe whom you 
met at the auction. 

Capt. Spark, How the devil came you to gaeſs 
that ? 

Sir Sim. Well, but J have gueſs d right. 

Capt. Spark. I am not oblig'd to tell—but this 
1 well tell you, Sir, you have a very gogd knack at 

rnzling. And yet I wil! ſhew you her Chriſtian name, 
* and lay you a wager yon don't find out her ſirname. 

Sir Sim. Anne, the devil! It i; not my wife's 
hand, but it is her name. 

92 Spar. Hold, Sir, that is not fair. 

Ser Spark. Let me but ſee the two * letters of her 
ſirname. 

Capt. Spart. To oblige you, you ſhall—— but 
if you fhou'd gueſs aſterwards, you are a man of ho- 
nour. 

Sir Sim. Sir, I am ſatisfyd Il am the happieſt 
raan in the world ——dear Captain, I give you ten 
thouſand thanks. You have quieted my curioſity. I 
thought, by your deſcription this . you had 
meant another lady. 

Capt. Spark. Whom did you think ? 
Sir Sim, Really I thought the lady's name was 
RaYer, whom you Celcrib'd. 
Capt. Spark, Mrs Raffler, indeed, ha, ha! 

Sir Sim. Why, do you know Mrs Raffler? 

Capt. Spark. Know her, ay, who the devil does 
not know her ? | 

Sir Sim. What, what, what do you know of her ? 

Capt. Spark. Pu h, know of her ! ha, ha! Lard 
help you, know of her indeed and with a grave 
face, as if you had never heard any thing of us two; 
Sir Sim. My brother is an errant downright cuck- 
_ I never was better pleas'd with any news in my 

"A 

Capt. Spark. Ts le a relation of you: s, that you. 
are ſo : nxious ? 

N 
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£:» Sim, No, Sir, no, no relation of mine, upon 
my honour—I have ſome acquaintance with a lady 

of her name, one Lady Railler. : 

Capt. Spark. Ay, that's a good one too. 

Sir Sim, V hat, do you know my Lady Rafller ? 

Capt. Spart. Yes, 1 think I do. Ha, ha, h 
f:ith ! I remember that woman, a very fine woman: 
nay, ſhe's well enough ſtill, I can't help ſaying [ 
kke her better than her ſiiter. 

Sir Sim. | ſuppole you have had them both. 

Capt. Spark. Who, 1? ha, ha, ha! no, no, nei- 
ther of em; you are the molt ſuſpicious perſon, 
tho' I believe the world has talk'd pretty freely. But, 
ha, ha! the world, you know, is a cenſorious world, 
and yet pox take the women! they owe more diico- 
veries to their own imprudence. I never had a wo- 
man fond of me in my life, that was able to con- 
ceal it; if I had had her, it might have been a tc 
eret for me. 

Sir Sim. Well, Sir, it is no ſecret, I allure you 
ren. thouſand devils take em both ! [ Ade. 

Capt. Spark. I deſy any one to ſay he ever heart 
me brag of my amours, and yet I have had a few. 

Sir Sim. And you have had Lady Railler then ? 

Capt. Spark. No, that's too much to own. 

Sir Siu. Not at all; no one is aſham'd to own their 
amours now fine gentlemen talk of women of qua- 
lty, in the ſame manner as of their laundreſſes. Be- 
ſides, it is known already, you may own it, eſpecially 
to me; for it ſhall go no farther, I aſſure ou. 

Catt. Spark. Welt then, in confidence that you 
are 2 man of honour, I will own it to you; yes, yes, 
I have, I have had her. 

Sir Sim. Would the devil have had you! Now, 
ik I had the ſpirit of a worm, I would beat this fel 
low to death; but I think I have ſpirit enough to 
beat my wife. She ſhall pay for all; and that imme 
diately. Your ſezvant. 

Capt. Spart. I hope you won't diſcover a word, 
Ance I place ſuch confidence in you. 

_ Sir Sim. Never fear me, Sir—I am much behbelden 
| * y our confidence, 1 am very much beholden to you. 

D 3 Cuckold! 
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Cuckolds ! horns ! daggers ! fire and furies ! [ Exit. 
Capt. Spar: The gentleman ſeems in a paſſion. 
Nov don't I know what in the world to do with my- 
telf—ham, hum, I hear Clarinda's in town, I'll go 
try if I can't find her ont. If 1 follow her but one 
fortnight here, the world will give me her for ever. 
| * it. 


SCENE changes te Sir SIMON's Houſe. . 
FEs᷑ater GAYLOVE, CLAR!NDA. 


(la. And ſo you have told Captain Spark I am in 
town; I am very much oblig'd to you. 

Gia It fhews yon, at lealt, I am not of Sir Simon 8 
temper, not inclin'd to jzalouſy. 

__ Cla. No, people are never jealous of what's indif- 
terent to them. 

Car. Faith, I have no notion of * ſo at all; 
for if there can be no j2alouſy without Tondneis, 1 
am ſure l could never be fond of any woman who 
iu d give me reaſon to be jealous, 

Ga Yes, but foie men are jealous without reaſon. 
Car. And ſome men are fond without any reaion, 
The lover who can be the one, gives you ſhrewd 
cauſe of ſuſpicion, that he may atterwards prove the 
other. 

Ca. Well, then I think 1 may ſuſpect you will one 
day or other prove the moſt jealous huſband in the 
univerſe. 

Cay. I'll ſuffer you to ſpeak what you don't think 
bf yourſelf, fince you juſt now ſpoke what you don't 
think of me, at leaſt, what if I was aſſured you did 

rink of me, 1 mould be the moſt miſerable creature 
— athing. 

Cla. Hum, that may be my caſe too, I'm afraid. 

| [ Mfide. 

Cay J hope my actions hitherto have convinc'd 
you of the contrary; but if they have not, I deſire 
no greater happineſs than to compleat your conviction 
by an undeniable ene ——nor do I fee any reaſon, if 

indifcrence 


mdifference be not on your fide, why you any longer 
deny the opportunity of giving it you. 

Cla. I ſee you have a mind to divert yourſelf. 

Gay. Oh, Clarindz | diverſion is too poor a word 
for my defires, they aim at ſuch a height of happi- 
ueſs, ſuch tranſcendant joys, yet none but what this 
dear breaſt ſhou'd be a purtaker of. 


Enter Lady RAFFLER, and Mr: RAFFLER. 


Lady Raf. Heyday ! What, are you at romps, | 
good people? I deſire none of theſe games may be 
carry'd on in my houſe—lt you have been bred up 
in the country to fuffer theſe nidecent familiarities, 
I deſire you wou'd leave em pff, now you are under 
my roof. 

Gay. I hope, Madam, I ſhall under no roof ** 
any ching which this lady may not juſtifiably ſuffer. 

Lady Raf. Give me leave, Sir, to be judge what. 
me ought to ſuffer, There's no good ever comes of 
romping and palning : I never gave my hand to any 
man without a glove except Sir Sunon. 

Mrs Raf. I wonder, Gaylove, how you can bear 
girls“ company. Your wit is thrown away upon 'em; 
but all you creatures are ſo fond of green fruit. 

Cay. So, I think ſhe has giv'n me my cue. [| Aide. 

Cla. Lard, Madam, I know ſome girls are as good 
company as any women in England. 

Mrs Raf. Indeed, Mrs Pert, are you attempting 
to ſhew your wit? 

Gay. She ſhews her bravery, Madam, in attacking 
the very woman of her ſex that has the moſt. | 
. Mrs Raf. I fancy, then, the * more wy than 

you have, Sir. 

Gay. Gad, I am afraid fo too. [1/4 * 

7155 Raf. Fy, fy, that a man, celebratcd tor his 
wit, ſhould put his wit to a girl. 

Cl. I am no ſuch girl, Madam; I don't ſee why 

a man ſhou'd not put his wit to a girl, as well as to 
any one; as contemptuouſly as you ipeak of girls, I 

have known ſome girls that have w it enough to * too 
Rare for molt men. 


Mrs 
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Mrs Ray. Upon my word, Madam, you ſeem to 
come on fnely, I don't Know but you may be a very 

ood match for lum. 

Lady Raf. Upon my word, if l miſtake not, you 
come both very finely on —— Well, the foru ardneſs 
of tome women Lide. 

Mr: Raf. Look ye, Sir, I am too generous to in- 
ſult a man, who already appears to have been van- 
quilh'd ; but if you dare meet me another time, this 
will give you inſtructions where l am to be found. 

[ +jide. Giving him a letter. 

Cla. I am aſtoniſhed at her impudence I can't 
| hear it, to take him away from me before my face 
hate him too. He might be rude to her; he 
mult be ſure it wou'd have pleas'd me. 

Loy Raf. I deſire the converiation may be more 
general—here's ſuch whiſperiug, ſiſter, Fam ſurpriz'd 
at you. This particularity with a young fellow is 
very indecent. 


Enter 45 SIMON. 


Sir Sim. Your ſervant, ladies, your very humble 
ſervant. What, but one poor gentleman amongſt you 
all? and he too of our own family, for I thiak he 
does us the honour of making this houſe his own. 
| Gay. I have indeed, Sir, lately done myſelf that 
honour. 

Sir Sim. Oh, Sir, you are too obliging—you are 
too complaifant indeed yu miſplace the obligation 
We are infinitely beholden to you, that you will 
take up with ſuch entertainment as this poor houſe 
can afford And I aflure you, you are welcome to 
every thing in it Every thing. 

Gay. Sir, I know not how to return this favour ;, 
| but | aſſure you, there is that in it, that will make 

me the happieſt of mankind. 
ws” Sim. That's my wife, I foppoſe —— —TI ſhalt 
have him aſk her of me in a very little time; and he 
is 4 very civil fellow if he does for moſt of the 
| — about this town, take our wives - 
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Lady Raf. 1 hope, my dear, you are in a better 
humour than when you went out to-day. 
Sir Sim. Oh my dear, I am in a pure good hu 


mour ; I am quite fatisfy'd in my mind. 


Enter Servant. IWhiſpers GATLOVE. 
6. Mr Mondiſh, ſay you ? 


Servant. Yes, Sir. 
— Raf. Mr Gaylove, yon ſup here, I hope. 
There's no fear, Madam, of my failing fo 
. 4 an engagement. UExie. 
Sir Sim. Yes, my dear, I am ſo happy, ſo eaſy, 
fo fatixfy'd, the Colonel himſelf does not go beyond 
me. I have not the leaſt doubt or jealouſy ; and it 
1 was to ſee you and your fitter in two hackney- 


_ coaches with each a young fellow, I ſhould think no 


more harm than I do now. 

Lad) Raf. Indeed, my dear, I ſhall never give you 
the trial, 

Sir Sim. Indeed I believe thee, my dear, thou art 
too prudent, 
La Raf. How happy ſhall I be if this change i in 
your temper continue But pray what has — 
it ſo ſudcen'y ? 

Sir Sim. What ſatisfies every reaſonable man; 1 
am convinc'd, I have found it out. 

Loy Raf. What, my dear ? 

Sir Sim, Why, my dear, that J am a very honeſt, 
ſober, faſhionable gentleman, very fit to have a hand- 
{ome wife, and to keep civil company.—And that you 


are a very fine, faſhionable, zood-humour'd lady, fit 


to be marry'd to a good honeſt huſband, aud mighty 
proper for any company whatſoever. 
Mrs Raf. This begins to have an ul aſpect. 


Lady) Raf. I don't underſtand you. 


Sir Sim. Nor Captain Spark neither, I dare ſwear. 

F Lol Raf. What do you tel] me of Captain — 

or? 
Sir Sim. You don” t know him, I warrant you. 
Lady Raf. Perhaps I do, what then? 

Sir Sim. Nay, it is but grateful in you, net to 

> ; deny 
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deny your acquaintance with 2 gentleman who is ſo 
fond of owning an acquaintance with you. 

Lady Raf. | hope I am acquainted with no gentle- 
man who is afham'd of owning it. 

Sir Sim. Look ye, Madam, he has told me all that 
ever paſt between you. 

Lady Raf. Indeed ! then he has a much better me- 
mory than I have, for he has told you more than I 
remember. 

Mrs Raf. Brother, this is ſome curſed ſuſpicion of 
yours; ſhe has no ſuch acquaintance, I am confident ; - 
if ſhe had, I muſt have known it. 

Lady Raf. There is no occaſion for your denying 
it, filter; I think Captain Spark a very civil, well- 
Deda man, and I ſhall converſe with him, in 
ſpite of any jealous huſband in England. (Though 
never faw this fellow in my life, ] am reſolv'd not 
to deny his acquaintance, were I to be hang'd for it.) 

LA. * 
Ca. If all perſons have my opinion of him, I 
— there is not more innocent company upon 
eart | 
Sir Sim. Oh, ho, you are acquainted with him 
too, and I Se freer, Ci had aſked him, he has had 
| you too. 

'rs Raf. In ſhort, Sir Simon, you are a monſter, 
to abuſe the belt of wives thus ! ! the town ſhall ring 
of you for it. 
Si Sim. And Weſtminſter - hall ſhall ring too, take 

my word for i it. 


Euter Colonel RAFFLER. 


Col. Raf. How now? what's the matter? 

Met Raf. The matter! the matter, my dear, is 
that Sir Simon is a brute, and has abus'd my poor filter 
for her intimacy with a man whom ſhe never ſaw. 

Sir Sim. Nor you never ſaw neither? 

Mrs Raf. Never to my knowledge, as I hope to 
be ſav'd. 
Sir Sim. You never ſaw Captain S; ark? 

Mrs Raf}. No, never. F 


Cole 
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Col. Raf. Who gives you an authority to en- 
quire, pray? 

Si- Sim. The care of your honour, Sir, —nay 
don't look tern at me, Sir, for we are both 
Cl. Raf. What! what are we both? 

Sir Sim. Captain Spark's very humble ſervants 
-------4 couple of uſeful perſons which no fine gentle- 
man ſhould be without. 

Cal. Raf. Who is this Captain Spark, ſiſter, do 
vou know him? 

Lady Raf. Look ye, brother, ſince you aſk me; 
I will do that to ſatisfy you, which he never thou' d 


have extorted from me. Upon my honour I do not 
know him. 


Mrs Raf. Nor I, upon mine. 

Col. Raf. Now are not you aſham'd of your- 
ſelf ? Can you ever look the world in the face again, 
if this were known in it? If you was not my own 
brother, I thou'd know how to deal with you, for 
your ſuſpicions of my wife. However, I inſiſt on 
it, you immediately aſk her pardon; and if you have 
any honour, you will do the fame to your own. 

Sir Sim. | aik their pardon ! 

Col. Raf. Ay, are you not fully convinc'd of be- 
ing in the wrong? Have they not both ſolemnly at- 
telted, that they know no ſuch perſon ? 


Enter Servant. 


Servant. Ladies, Captain Spark's below. 

Sir Sim. Who! who? who? [very eagerly. 

Servant, Captain Spark. | | 

Sir Sim. Tol, lol, lol, Brother, your ſervaat Ä 
Ladies, your ſervant----I aſk pardon, I aſk a thouſand 
pardons-----toll, lol, lol; I believe I am at this mo- 
ment the merrieſt cuckold in the univerſe. 

Cla. Pray, defire the Captain to walk in. 

Sir Sim. Now, brother, I am a jealous-pated fool; 
J ſuppoſe, I am in the wrong, I am convicted, they 
don't know him. If a woman was to tell me the tun 
thone at noon-day, I wou'd not believe it. 

Col. Raf. Well, here's a gentleman come to wait 
upon my niece, and what of that ? 


Enter 
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Enter Captain SPARK. 


Sir Sim. Tis he, 'tis he, tol, lol, lol. | 
Cut. Spark, Miis Clarinda, your moſt obedient 
fervant. Ladies, your moſt humble ſervant.— Oh, 
Sir, I did not expect to meet you here. 
Sr * No, I believe you did not. Ade. 
Cat. Spark, If I had known you had been ia 
town Sos, Madam, I thou” d have done myſelf the 
honour before. 
Cla. And now, perhaps, this viſit is not to me, 
but to the ladies. 
Cat. Spark. Really, Madam, theſe ladies I have 
not the honour to be acquainted with. 
Cal. daf. Oh, your ſervant, brother, I ak your 
pardon ho is convicted now? 
Lady Raf. Unleſs at an auction, Captain; 1 
have ſeen you there. 5 
Capt. Spark. Madam, you do me too much ho- : 
nour; yes, Madam, I have indeed had the happineſs | 
—tho' the devil take me if I know when or where. F 
Sir Sim. Oh, I thought they wou'd know cne ' 
another by and by. | 
Lady Raf. I think you laid ont a great deal © 
money that morning, Captain—You bid for almoit 
every thing. 
Capt. Fart. Tes, Madam, I am a pretty good 
cuitomer to em generally. Either I have a damn'd 
ſhort memory, or this lady wants a good one. 
irs Raf. I think, Captain, T ought to be af- 
fronted, you don't remember me too, for I was at the 
fame place with my ſiſter. 
Capt. Spart. Madam, I afk ten thouſand par- 
dons. Your moſt obedient ſervant, Madam. Hark'e, 
Sir, will you be ſo good as to tell me, what theſe 
ladies names are, for I have poſitively forgot. | 
Sir Sim. I am ſurpriz'd at that, Sir; why, Sir, 
that is my good lady, my Lady Rafler— for your ſa- 
vours to whom, I am very much oblig'd to you; and 
1 the other, Sir, is Mrs Raffler, wife to that gentle- 
1 man, who is as much oblig'd to you for your civilities 
to her. 5 | 
2 Capt. 


* . 5 * „ „ » 
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Capt. Spark. Soh, I'm in a fine way, faith— 
Ch, curſe on my lying tongue! it I get well out of 
this amour, I will never have another as long 1 
live. 

Sir Sim. Look ye, Sir, as for me, I'm an he neſt, 
ſober citizen, and ſhall take my revenge another way; 
but my brother here is a fighting man, and wil re- 

turn your favour as fighting men generally do return 
favours, by cutting your thron t. Hark'e, brot! her, 
you don't deſerve it of me, ver I nmit let you know, 
that this jrentleman atfir'd me to- day, that he bal 
done von the favour _ 1 Your wite, 

Mr: Raf. With me 

Cel. Raf: What e : 

Sir £i:2. The favour, the only fuvour w hich fn 
gentlemen do ſuch fort of people as us: but be not 
dejected, brother, I am your tclow-ſufferer, he his 
had my wite too, he corte!s'd it to my face, 

Capt Spark. Not I. upon my 10. « Sit- a Iikely 
thing I thou'd ſay that I bad an amour with a womit 
that 1 never ſaw before, to my krowedge ! 

Sir Sim. And have you the alfurance to deny to 
my face---— | 

Capt. Spark. I think, Sir, yovr 27nrance is great - 
er, to aſſert a thing to my face, which I never Aid; 
1 never nam'd either of the ladies in my life. 

Sir Sim. What, Sir! dil you not Mention Mrs 
Rafller's name? 

Capt. Spark. Mrs Radler! Oh, then it is out 
What confuſion had the miitike of a namic like to 
have occaſion'd! Ladies, I am under the greateſt con- 
cern, that I ſhou'd be ev'n the innocent 2 of 
the leaſt uneaſineſs to ye. But I believe, Sir, | will 
end yours, when I have put myſelf to the tluih, by 
confeſſing that it was only a Dutch lady of pleaſure, 
whom I knew in Amiterdam, that caus'd your jea- 
louſy. | 

Sir Sim. What! and did you not name my Lady 
Raffler too? | 

Capt. Spark. Yes, ſometimes ſhe is call 
Raffler, and ſfomtimes my Lady Rafſle>, 

Col. Raf. An impudent jade! ha, ha, ha! ay, 

Vor. IV. E 


dirs 


it's 


but if you will bear with a very bad player 
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it's common enough with em to have ſ:roral names 
and titlzs---Come, come, brother, all you have to 
do, is to atk pardon of the gentleman, and your wife 
and mine---Are not you atham'd to put all the com- 
pany into this coatulion, becauſe there is a woman 
ot the tow2, who wears the faine name with your 
own wite? | 
Sir Sim. A man has ſome reaſon for con! fakon, 
thouga, let me tell you, whena gentleman who docs 
not know him, tells him to his face, that he his lain 
weich a woman, who wears the ſame name with his 


vile; and 1 think he may be excus'd, if he thinks 


ine wears the ſame cloaths too. 

Cel. Raf. Sir, I am "oy lorry, any thing of 
this natere ſhou'd happen 

Capt. Spark. Oh, vir, things of this nature are 
fo uſual with me, I beg no apology. 

Sir Sim, Pleaſe heav'n! I'll make a voyage to 
Holland, and ſeirch all the bawJy-houſes in Am- 
nerdam, but J will find out whether cher e be any ſuch a 
woman or no. 

Cal. Raf. Come, brother, afl: the gzatleman' 8 
pardon I am aſham'd of you. 

Sir Sim. Well, Sir, (I don't know bow to do it) 
wy have injur'd you, I aſk your pardon; and yet I 

ar't help tizking Itill, it was my Lady Raſſler you 


| . d, and I believe you ſpoke truth too. 


Caft. Spurl. Sir, I can eafily forgive you ſuſ- 
peding me to be the happieſt perſon upon earth; if 
you have this Jady's pardon, you have mine. 

Sir Sim. What, is the raſcal making love to her 
before my face! But I won't give him an opportunity 


of cutting my throat before her; for I wou'd not 


willingly give her ſo much pleaſure. 


Cla. 1 Madam, the Captain will make a 
fourth at quadrille. 


Capt. Spark. You honour me too much, Madam; 


Lady) Raf. Tho' I hate cards, I will play with 
him, if it be only to torment my huſband. 
Mr Raf. This is opportune enough---I_ will 
ſet em together, and ſhall ſoon get ſome one to hold 


ny 
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my cards, while I go to a better appointment. Come, 
if you will follow me, I'll conduct you to the cards. 
[Excunt. 


Manent Sir SIMON and Co/onel RAFFLER. - 

Sir Simon. This is mighty pretty, mighty fine, tru · 
ly. This is a rare country, and a rare age we live 
in, where a man is oblig'd to put his horas in his 
pocket, whether he will or no. 

Cl. Raf. Fy upon you, brother, fy upon you! 
For you, who have one of the moit virtuous women 
in the world to your wife, to be thus tormenting 
yourſelf and her, your friends and every one, with 
_— groundleis futpicions, juch unheard-ot jealou- 
cs 

- Sim. Sir, you injure me. if you call me jea- 
lous; I have not a grain of jealouſy within me. I 

am not indeed ſo fcc tifhly blind as you are. 

Col RH. And you injure me, if you think 1 
am not jcalous; I am all over jealonſy, and if there 

was but the leaſt occaſion to ſhew it--------- 

Sir Sim. Occatioa! why, is ot vour wife at this 
very mhant at cards with a young telow ? 

Col. Raf. Weil, Sir, and is not your wile with 
her ? 

Sir Sim. Sore againſt my will, I aſſure you 
what, I ſuppoſe you are one of thoſe wiſe men, who 
think one woman is a guard upon another---Now, it 
is my opinion, that a plurality of women only tend 
to the making a plurality of cuckolds. Thieves, 
indeed, diſcover one another, becauſe the dilcoverer 
ten faves his life by it But women do not fave 
their reputations aſter the fame manner, and ther2- 
fore every woman keeps her neighbour's fecret, in 
order to have her own kept. 

Cot. Raf. Plhaw! Sir, I don't rely upon this, 
nor that, nor t'other, I rely upon my wife's virtue. 

Sir Sim. Why truly, Sir, that is not rclying upen 
this, nor that, nor t 'other, for it is relying upon no— 
thing at all. 

C21. Ref. How, Sir! don't you think my w:fe 
virtuous ?------Now, Sir, to ſhew you co your confu- 
N _— ſion, 
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ſion, what an excellent creature this is, I gave her 
leave once co go to a maſquerade, and follow'd her 
thither myſelf, where, tho' I knew her dreſs, 1 did 
not find her, —---and where do you think ihe was? 
where do you think this good creature was? but at 
ſupper in private, with a poor female relation of — 
who keeps a millener's ſhop at St James's. 

Sir Sim. O lud! O lud! O lud }--------and are 
you, brother, really wiſe enough to think the was 
there; or, if ſhe was there, do you think the was 
alone with this poor female relation ? whois a relation 
of mine too, I thank heav'n, and is, I dare ſwear, as 
uſeſul a woman as any in the pariſh of St James's. 

Cel. Rafe. Brother, you are 

Sir Sim. What am I, brother? 


Cel. Raf. I can bear this no longer. You a 


I nced not tell you, you know what you are 
Sir Sim. And I know what you are too, you are 

a cuckold, and fo am I, I dare fwear--------Notwith- 

Randing this evaſion of the Captain's, however, it 


mall not reſt fo-- ----- If Lam what TI think, I will make 
an ample diſcovery of it: tho it I was to find them 


m one another's arms, the poor huſband wou'd always 
be — in che wrong. 


ACT Iv. ern Þ 
Sir SIMON Houſe. | 
MONDISH, Colonel RAFFLER. 


CoLonEL RAFFLER. 


A, ha, ha! This is excellent, this is delightful 3 
and ſo the poor dog fell into the trap at once, 
and is abſolutely perſuaded my wite is fond of him ? 
Man. That he is, I'll be anſwerable for him. 


Col. Raf. How purely ſhe'll uſe him! I wou'd 


not be in his coat for a confiderable ſum; my only 
ar is, that ſhe'll do him a niiſchief- -----Lord! 
Lord! how far the vanity of young men will carry 
them! Methinks too he is not acting the handſomeſt 


part 
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part by m. al this while: I think I oaght to cut his 
thro: vrioufly, 

Nen. Oh, fye, Colonel. don't think of any thing. 
of that nature ; you know we have drann him into 
ir, and really Mrs Raitler is fo fine n woman, that 


ſuch a temptation is not eaſily reſiited. 


Col. Ras. That's true, that's trre, ſlie is a fine” 
voman, a very fine woman, I am not a little vain of 
her. | | | fn 
Ilan. And ſo chaite, fo conſtant, and fo virtuous 
a woman, Colonel, 

Cal. Raf. They are bleſiazs indeed, very great 
bleGags! I beg this thing may be kept a ſevere 
ſecret. Fe 1 | thou! | never 'be able to look her in the 
fice again, it the mould diſcorer it; fhe wou'd never 
192 tive Me. 

Alen. For my oven. ſake, Colonel, von m_ de- 


pend upon my keepiug it a tecret, [I 62 his 
epa%c5,] Ax, it is now the honr of appointment ; 
fo, it you will, we will go round the other way to 


the cloſer. 55 

Cel. R. V. With all my heart; I can't help hug- 
ging myſelf with the thong! At. 

A, 21. You will fee more people hugg'd beſile 
yerrſelf, I believe. This is not tlie may gencrons- 
action that I am about, but fhe has pigu'd my pride, 
and whatever be the conſcquence, I ana reſolv'd to be 


reveng'd of her. [Liceunt, 
SCENE chances be anal er — iz S SIMON“ 
Houſe. 
 Exter GA LOVE. 


C. How happy wou'd fome men think them- 
ſelves, to have ſo agreeable an engagement upon 
their hands! but the duce take we, if 1 have any 
great ſtomach to it and conf dering I have another 
miſr2{; in the hone, I think it is bravely done. Ye: 
J could not find. in my beart to refuſe the in vit tation, 


Well, what pleaſure women find in denying, lernt 


magine; for the devil take me, if ever 1 £6111. 


ny 
A fine woman in my lie. | 
E 3 uten 
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Euler Mrs R\FFLER. 


Oh, here ſhe comes ; now hang me, if I know what 
to ſay. Whether mall I addrels her at a diltance, or 
boldly fall on at once? 

Mrs Raf. So, Sir, you are punctual to the ap- 
pointment. 

Cay. Faith, Madam, I have a ſtrange oddity i In 
ray temper, that inclines me to be extremely enger 
alter happineſs, 

Firs Raf. If you had propoſed any ſuch happi 
ne's in my converſation, I believe you know yow 
inight have had it oftner. 

E. 77. You wrong me, if you impute my fear of 
dilobliging you to want of pation. By thoſe dear 
eycs by that dear hand, and all thoſe thouland joys 
wh ich you can 8 

"rs Ree Hold, Sir, what do you mean? | am 
| afon raid, you thiak otherwiſe of this alſignation than it 
Was meant 

Car. | think nothing, but that I am the d 
of my 7 and you the moſt charming and beit-na- 
tured of yours, 

Ars Raf. Come, Sir, tis is no way of ſhewving 
vour wit: I invited you to make a trial of that, which 
is ſeldom fhewn in compliments; thoſe are foceign 
to our purpoſe, 

Cay. I think fo too, and therefore 3 any 
farther compFment, my dear lovely angel------- 

Firs N. Lud, what do you mean? 

Cay. 1 mean, Madam, to take immediate polſeſ- 
fioa of all the raptures, which this lovely *. can 
give me. 

Mir Raf. O heav'ns! you will rot make any bad 
uſe of the corfidence I have repos'd in you; it you 
oller any thing rude, I will never truſt myſelf along 
with you again, 

Gay. Then I muſt make the belt of © this opportu- 
nity. 

Ars Raf. I'll die before I' confent, I'I--------- 

Gay. I mult truſt to your good nature. 
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Lady RAFFLER at the door. 


' Lady Raf. Siſter, ſiſter, what, have you lock'd 
yourſelf in ? 

Mr. Raf. Let me go—----Oh, ray dear, is it you? 
1 have ordered this vile lock to be mænded -The 
bolt is ſo apt to fall down of its own accord-----ols. 
pour pool out? 

Lad Raf. No, ſiſter, no--—----I came to ſec what 
was-the matter with you—--l was afraid you was ill, 
that you leſt us—-But I fee you have company with 
you. 

Irs Raf. 1 was juſt coming back to you, but — 

Gay. I cannot be of opinion that that is an ori- 
ginal picture of Hannibal Carraccio. I ai pardon 
tor diitering from you Oh, is your Ladyihip there? 
pray, w hich opinion are you of ? 

Lal Raf. Don't apply to me, Sir, I am no judge 
of pictures. 

Gay. Moſt great connoiſſeurs are ſhy of ownin 
their {kill ; but if your Ladyſhip pleaſes to obſerv 2, 
there is not that boldnefs—--There | is indeed a great 
deal of the maſter—---—and I never faw more ſpirit 
in a copy-—But alas, there is ſo much difference be- 
tween a copy and an original, —Il hope your Lady ſhip 
will excuſe the freedom I take: 

Lady Raf. My ſiſter will excuſe your freedom, and 
that is fall as well. 

Ars af. Come, my dear, will you return to the 
card-table ? 

Lady Raf. I wiih this gentleman—-would be fo 
kind to hold my cards à few minutes, I have a word 
er two to ſpeak. with you. 
Cay. You will have a bad deputy, Madam, but I 
will do the beit I can. Exit. 

Lady Raf. Sitter, I am afham'd of you, to be 
lock'd up alone with a young fellow! _ 

Mrs Raf. Lard, child, can 1 help it, if the bolt 
falls Cown of its own accord ? 

Lady Raf. But you was not looking at pictures 
before came into the room; I ſaw you cloſer 4 

r 
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Ther, I aw you in his arms, and heard you cry out 
— This I'll fiyenr— 

Mrs Raf. Well, and can I helh this? I own 
he was a little frolickloine, ard offered to kits me, 
that's all. | 

Lady Raf. All; monſtrous ! that's all! if an 
odious fellow was to offer to Eis me, I'd tear his eyes 
out. | 

Mrs Naf. Yes, and fo wou'd I, if it was an odious 
fellow. | 

Lady Raf. The hononr cf a woraau is a very nice 
thing, and the leaſt breath ſullies it. 

Irs Raf. So it ſeems indeed, if it be to be hurt 
by a kits. | 
. Lady Raf. The man ro whom you give that, will 
venture to take more. | 

Mrs Raf, Well, and it's time enough to cry out 

ou know, when he does venture to take more, 

Lady Raf. I don't like jeiung with ferious things. 
Mr, Raf. What, is a kiſs a ſerious thing then ? 
ron, on my conſcience, you are fonder of it than [ 
am. I believe, my dear, you are very confident | 
cou'd do nothing contrary to the rules of honour 
Bur 1 hate being ſolicitors about trifies, 

Lady Raf. Siiter, it bchoves a garriſon to take care 
af its out- works: for my part I am reſolv'd to ſtand 
buff at the firit entrance; nor will I ever give an inch 
of ground to an aſſailant.— And let me tell you, 
that the woman and the ſoldier. who do not defend. 
the firſt paſs, will never defend the laſt. 

Mrs Raf. Well, well, good dear, military filter... 
pray defend yourielf, and do not come to my aſſiſtance 

till you are called. I thank Heav'n, I have no ſuch 
governor as yours: I ſhould fancy mylelf beſieg'd in- 
deed, had I a continual alarm rivging in my ears. 
I have taken a ſtrict refolution te be virtuous, 
as long as my huſband thinks me ſo. It is a com- 
Plaiſance I owe to his opinion; but you may vale: 
yourſelf upon your virtue as much as you pleaſe, Sir 
Simon every day tells you, you have none; and how 
can the be a good wife, who is continually giving the 


be to Ber huſbaud? ok 
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Lady Raf. Why will you thus rally on a ſubje& I 
think ſo ſerious ? 

Mrs Raf. And why will you be fo ferious on a 
ſubject I think ſo ridiculous ?-----but if you don't like 
my raillery, let us go back to our cards, and that 
will {top both our mouths. 

Lady Raf. I with * odious fellow durit kiſs me. 


[ Exeunt, 
Futer Colonel RAFFLER, MONDISH. 


C:l. Raf. Now, Mr Mondiſh, now; what think 
you now? am not I the happieſt man in the world 
in a wife? 

Man. kn, faith are you; ſo happy, that was J 
poſſeſſed of the ſame talent for happineſs, I wou'd 
marry to-morrow. 

Cal. Raf, Why, why don't you? you will have juſt 
ſuch a wile as mine, to be ſure; oh, they are very 
plenty, ——— ay, ay, very plenty: you can't miſs Of 
juit ſuch another: they grow in every garden about 
town. 


Alon. I believe they grow in moſt houſes about 
town. 

Cal. Raf. Oh -- ay, ay, ay— have was one here 
juſt now, my Lady Raffler is juſt ſuch another, a 
damn'd, infamous, ſuſpicious prude, every what as 
bad as her huſband. It you had not held me, Mon- 
diſh, I am afraid I cou'd ſcarce have kept my hands 
of from her. ——}But hold, hold, there is one thing 
which ſhall go down in my pocket-book-------- [ have 
taken a ſirict reſolution to be virtuous as long as my hh 
band thinks me f9.——---Then thou ſhalt be virtuous 
till doomſday, my ſweet angel here is a woman 
for you--------who puts her virtue into her huſband's 
keeping —.— Oh, Mondith—it that Lady Raffler had 
not come in. 

Mon. Ay, if ſhe had not come in, Colonel 

Cel. Raf. She would have handled him, we ſhou'd 
have ſeen him handled, we ſhou'd have ſeen handling ; 
Mondiſh, we ſhou'd bave ſeen handling. 

Man. Indeed, 1 believe we ſhavu'd. "Duce take the 
interruption. = _ 

| Col, 
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Col. Raf. But, what an age do we live in tho', ſin- 
cerely, Mr Mondiſh! why, we ſhall have our wives 
raviſh'd ſhortly in the middle of the ſtreets : an im- 
pudent, fancy raſcal! and when ſhe told him that the 
wou'd cry out 
Man. That he ſhou'd not believe her—But then 
her art, Colonel, in giving in to his evaſion about 
the piftures—-Methinks, there was ſomething ſo ge- 
nerous in her ſudden forgiveneſs ; ſomething ſo no- 
biy ſerene, in her reſolving herſelf ſo ſoon from a moſt 
abandon'd fright into a perfett tranquillity, 

(. Raf. Ay, now, that is your higheſt fort of vir- 
tue, that is as high as virtue can go. 

Man. Why {hon'd not calm virtue be adule'd in a 
woman, as well as calm courage in a general, Colo» 
na? -Yonr lady is a perte& heroine : ſhe laid 
about her moſt {uriouſly during the attack; but the 
moment the foe retired, became all gentle and mild 
again. 
| 5257 Raf, Put come, as all things are ſafe, we will 
go, my dear Mondiſh, and drink my wife's health in 
one battle of Durgundy Ah, he's an excellent 
woman! | [ Zxeunt. 


E rter Sir SIMION avzth a letter. 


Sir Sim. Here it is—-the plot is fo well laid now, 
that unleſs Fortune confpire with a thouſand devils 
againſt me, I ſhall diſcover myſelf to be a rank cuc- 
kold. Have I not watch'd her with as much care as 
ever miſer did his gold? and yet I am, I am, an ar- 
rant, downright —-2-——as any little ſneaking cour- 
tier, or ſubaltern officer in the kingdom: and what 
an unhappy raſcal am I, that have not been able to 
find it out — not to convict her fairly in ten long 
Fears marriage !—.If I cou'd but diſcover it, it were 
ſome ſatisfaction --— Well, this letter will 1 ſend to 
Captain Spark no hand was ever better counter- 
feed — if he had ſeen never ſo many quires of her 
writing, he will not be able to find any difference. If 
after all this, I ſhould not diſcover her, I muſt be the 
moſt miſerable dog that ever wore horns. [ Exit. 

| Enter 
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Erter Lad; RAFFLER and CLARINDA. 


Lady Raf. I tell you, Niece, you have ſuffer'd 
too great freedoms from Mr Gaylove, I can't bear 
thoſe monſtrous indecorums which the youug women 
of this age give into: the firſt time a woman's hand 
ſhou'd be tonch'd is in the church. 

_ Cla. Lud, Madam, I can't conceive any harm 
in letting any one touch my hand. , 

Lady af. Yes, Madam, but I can. Beſides, 
T think I caught you in one another's arms, — I hope 
you conceive ſome harm in that. 

Cla. T can confide in Mr Gaylove's —_ and 
if his paſicn hurry'd him 

Lady Raf. His paſſion! what paſſion? he has 
never declar'd any honourable paſſion for you to your 
uncle. 

Cla. No, I ſhon'd have hated him if he had. 

Lady Raf. Give we leave to tell you, Mifs, 
that is the proper way of applying to you. Then 
if his circumſtances were found convenient, Sir Si- 
mon wou'd have: mentionꝰd it to you; and ſo it wou'd 
have come properly. A woman of any prudence 
and decency, gives her conſent to her relations, not 
to her huſband. For it thou'd be ſtill ſuppos'd that 
you endure matrimony, to be dutiful to them only. 
I hope you wou'd not appear to have any fondneſs 
for a fellow. 

Cla. J hope I ſhou'd have fondneſs for a fellow I 
wou'd make a huſband of. 

Lady Raf. Child, you thock me! 

Cla. Why, pray, Madam, had you no fondneſs 
for Sir Simon? 

Lady Raf. No, I defy the world to * it. 

Cla. Flow came you to marry him then? 

Lady Ref. Out of obedience to my father, he 
thought it a proper match. 

Cla. And ought not a woman to be ſond of a 
man, aſter ſhe is S marry'd to him ? 

Lady Raf. No, the ought to have friendfhip 
ns eſteem, but no fondue' o it is a nauſeous word, 


and 


Hmebody -- who is it that your 
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and I deteſt it---A woman mult have vile inclinations? 
before ſhe can bring herſelf to think of ir. 

Cla. Now l am reſolv'd never to marry any man 
whom I have not theſe vile inclinations for. 

Lady Raf. O, monſtrous ! 

Cla. Whom I do not love to ſuch diſtraction as 
to place my whole happineſs in pleaſing him, to 
which I wou'd give my thoughts up ſo entirely, that 
on my ever loſing that power, I thou'd become in- 
different to every thing elſe. 

Lady Raf. Infamous! I defire you wov'd pre- 


pare to return into the country immediately; for I 


will not live in the houſe with you any longer. But 
I will inform you of one thing, that the man you 
have placed this violent affection on, is a villain, and 

has defigns on your aunt. 5 

Cla. What, on your Ladyſhip? 

Lady Raf. On me! on me! me! I with I cou'd 
ſe: the man that dar'd—--[ thank Heav'n, the awe 
of my virtue has {lll protected me. 

Cla. I afk your pardon, Madam, on the good 
Colonel's lady then- - Fhat there have been de- 
ſigns between them, I am not ignorant, tho' I am 
not quite ſo confident they are on his ſide—--and to 


ſay the truth, my aunt is an agreeable woman, and 


I don't expect a man of his years to be proof againſt 
all teraptations. But pray, whom do you mean? 
for I lud, who I am defending I know not 
Padyſhip means, 
for I am ſure I ſhou'd not know him by the marks 
you ſet on him ? 
Lady Raf. Oh! Madam, you ſeem to want no 
marks, I think; but if you have a mind to hear his 
nume, tis Gaylove! 
Cla. Mr Gaylove! 
Lady Raf. Mr. Gaylove ! yes, Mr 88 


I' repeat it to you to oblige you. 


Cla. What's Mr Gaylove to me? 
Lad) Raf. That you know beſt-—--I believe he 

is, or will be to you, what he ſhou'd not be. 

Cla. If I had any affection for him, I ſhou'd nei- 

2 ther 
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ther be afraid of his deſigns upon me, nor jealous of 
his deſigns on any other. | 

Lady Raf. Look ye, child, you may deny your 
affection for him, if you pleaſe; nay, I commend vou 
for it. It is an affection you may well be atham'd ot. 

Cla. According to your Ladyſhip's opinion, we 
ought to be atham'd of all affection-—-but really ir 
one might be indulg'd in any, 1 think Mr Gaylove 
might keep it in countenance as well as another. 

Lady Raf. It is eaſy enough to keep you in 
countennoce, you don't ſeem to be ealily put out of 

it {| Gaylove /aughs within. ] Ch, that's his Hugh 
 Fie's coming [| am fure—---V'H get out o'the way 
Nizce, | wou'd have you prepare yourtelt for return- 
hig into the country -——} you will ruin yourleIt, 
Til not be witneſs to it — nor will 1 ever live in the 
houſe with a woman that can own her lelf capable of 
being ſond of a fellow. 

(1. Then let me go as ſoon as 1 Wl. I Gad I am 
not like to lote much good company. 


Enter Capt. SPARK, GA LOVE, Ir. RAFFLER. 


Cast. Spark. No, that's too EY Gay love, too 
much { hope you don't believe ku un, Mada: u, 
— pr'ythee, hang it, this is pal a jeit. 

Mrs le. Upon my ward, [ think fo, eſpecial 
ly with regard to the MIA: on ol the ladies. 

Capt, Spurk, tes, Madam, that's it -—----upon 
their account, methinks he thon'sd turbear -— Duce 
take me, you will force me to be f{crions, 

Cay. N: ay, priythee don't affect concealing what 
is publicly knewn. Miis Clarinda here thall be my 
evidence, whether at his lait quarters he was not 
talk'd of for the whoie place. 

Cla. He was an univerſal contagion, not one wo- 
man eſcap'd. 

Ars Raf. This is a conviction, Captain. 

Cat. Spark. © aylove, this is your doing NOW 
—-- all might have been a ſecret in town, bur fer 
vou country towns, Madam, are cenſoricus ; 
I don't deny indeed but that they had tome reaſon; 
---but when they ſay all, they miſtake, they do i in- 

Vor. IV. F dc d 
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dec d. and yt perhaps it was my own fault that T 
had not all. 


Ars Raf. I think it is too hard indeed, to inſiſt 
on all. 


Cay, Well, but confeſs now, how many— 


Capt. Spark, Well, then, | will confels two 


dosen. 
1 — Ref. 


C Two dozen! 
rs Raf. 


Gays That's pretty fair, and thou art an honeſt. 


ſe ellow. 


Mrs Raf. He is ſo happy a one, that I wonder 


he eſcapes being deſtroy'd by the men as a monopo- 
lizer, 

Ca. No, I think the men are ung d to him, for 
he has found out more beauties for 'em than [ ever 
heard cf there. 

Caft. Spart. Pray let's turn the diſcourſe. 

Cay. I am trifling with this fool, when I might 
employ my time better---Miſs Clarinda, you know 


you was interrupted to-day. You promited ine the 


Krit opportunity. 

Cla. I am a ſtrict obſerver of a promiſe. Aunt, 
you are not fond of muſic, I won't invite you to ſo 
dull an entertainment. 5 
Ar. Ref. I think I am in a humour to hear 
it at leaſt I am not in a humour to leave you 
alone together, [Exeunt, 


Drier Servant with a letter, ahi per, Spark. 


Capt. Spark. Ladies, I'll follow in the twink- 
ling of an eye. What's here? a woman's hand 


by Jupiter ! me damn'd milliner's dun or other, 


tho' I think it will paſs for an aſſignation well 
enough with the ladies that are juſt gone—---Ha ! 


Raſſler! „ Sir—--as Sir Simon will be abroad this 


e evening, I ſhall have an opportunity of ſeeing 
«© you alone“ —-hum——“ if you pleaſe there- 
« fore, it ſhall be in the dining- room at nine 
« there is a couch will hold us both.” The devil 
there is „ The company will be all aſſembled in 
ce the melons, and you will be very ſafe with your 


„ humble 


4 
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* humble ſervant, Mary RaMer.” Pooh ! Pox, what 
ſhall I do? I wou'd not give a farthing tor her 
Ha! can't I contrive to be ſurpriz d together? That 
ridiculous dog Mondith ſups here if 1 cou'd bur 
convince him of this amour, he will believe all Ll 
ever told him ——now it he cou'd but tee this letter 
ſome way without my thowing it Eim—Egad, Vl 
find him out, and drop it before him. By good luck 
here he is. | 


Enter MOCNDISII. 


Man. So, I have made one man extremely hap- 
py _—---the Colonel is molt nebly intoxicated with 
wine and his wife. This bottle of burgundy has a 
little elevated me too ----30W if I cou d but find 
my dear inconſtant alone Ha, Spark! what the 
devil art thou dodging after here? in queſt of fone. 
amour or other, I kuwow thee to be——-- | 

Capt. Spark. What do vou know me to be? [ 
know thou art a damn'd incredulous fellow, and 
think'ſt every woman virtuous, thut puts a grave face 


upon the matter —— Now, George, take my word 


for it, every woman in England is to be had. 

Man. What, haſt thou had them all then? that | 
muſt take thy word for it. 

Capt. Spark. Ha, ha, ha! thou wilt kill me with 
laughter. 9 

Man. Then I mull leave you to die by yourſelf, 

Caft. Spark, Nay, but dear George—hark'e, but 
ſtay [ Draws Mondiſh over the letler. 

Mon. T am in haſte beſides, I keep you from 
fome intrigue or other. . | 

Capt. Spark. I might perhaps have viſited my 
Lady Loller but damn her! I believe e'en you 
know I am almoſt tir'd of her —beſides, I have a 
mind to ſtay with you. 
Men. But I poſitively neither ean nor will ſtay 
with you, | 

Capt. Spark, The devil is in it, if he has not ſeen 
it by this time. Well, if you have a deſire to leave 
me, I'll diiappoiat reu, tor I'll leave ver, fo your 
fervant. | Exit, 
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Jen. A letter dropt! To Captain Spark-------- 


the rogue cot nterfeits a woman's hand exceeding 
viell. But he could not counterfeit her hand ſo ex- 
acl! „, without having een letters from her---- Why 
then may not this be from her? s lhe not a woman, 
4 pruce ?----the devil can ſay no more. 


Euter GAYLOVE. 


. Monaiſh, your ſervant, where have you be- 
__ * by your.olf this at.ernoon ? 

Alen. Where 1 fancy I far'd better than von I 
have been entertain d with Burgundy and the Colo- 
rl —-while you have been Joiteriag with Sir Simon 
and the ladies. 

(ur, Faith, I am afril thou art in the right on't; 
for to ly truth, grow weary of their company, and 
have leit the gallant dir Spark to entertain them. 

Min. Weil, what ſnecets in your amour? 

Cr Oh, itvecel; that would make humility van 
--. ---Yacceſs that has made me think thy happine's 
r.0% io ecxtraordinary—-In a word, had not my Lady 
Riffler come in, and rais d the fizge, 1 believe [ 
thou'd have been able, betore now, to have giv'n 
thee a pretty good account of: the citadel----Pox take 
all vircuous women for me! they are of no other ute, 
but to ſpoil other's ſport. 

Nen. Yes, faith! ſuch virtuous women as her 
Ladyiltip, will fometimes condeſcend to make ſport, 

as weil as ſpoil it. There, read that, and then 
give me thy opinion, if thou think'ſt there is one 
tuch woman in the world as thou haſt mentioned. 

Gay. *: To Captain Spark —- Sir Simon—--abroal 
e“ this evening-----in the dining-room-----couch will 
« hold us both”-----Ha! ha! The Captain nnproves 
* Safe with your humble ſervant----Mary Raffler.“ 
------Well ſaid, my little Spark------Now from this 
moment ſhall I have a very great opinion of thee---- 
thou art a genius -a hero------to forge a letter 
from a woman, and drop it in her own houſe-------- 
there is more impudence thrown away on this fel- 
low, than wow'd have made fix court pages, and as 
many Attornics=-------he is an errant walking con- 

tagion 
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tagion on womers reputations, and was ſent ix to the 


world as a judgment on rhe ſex. 

Nou. By all that's infamous, tis her own hand ! 

Car. By all that is not infamous, 1 wou'd ſcarce 
kave believ'd my own eyes, had they ſeen her write it! 

Nen. Excellent! thou art as mcredulous as the 
Colonel. What, I ſuppoſe you have heard her rail 
againlt wicked women—-and declaim in praiſe of 
chaſtity Does a good ſermon from the pulpit per- 
ſuade thee that the parſon is a faint ?-----or a charge 
from the bench that the judge is incorrupt ? die 
thou wilt believe in protellions, thou wilt find ſcarce 
one fool that is not wiie, one rogue that is not ho- 
nelt, one courtier that is not fit to make a friend, cr 
one whore that is not fit to make a wife. 

Car. But common ſenſe wou'd preferve her ſrom 

an aftair with a fellow, who, ſhe is ſure, will publiſh 
it to the whole world. 
AfA. 1 am not ſure of that — perhaps ſhe does 
not know his character, or it he docs, fie rivy think 
herſelf fafe in the worll's knowing it—-bettdcs, it he 
is believ'd in the bragging of bis amours, I krow no 
man breathing ſo Rely to debauch the whole ſex 
—----for amours increaſe with a man of pleaſure, 
as money does with a man of buſineſs; and women. 
are molt ready to truſt their reputations, as we our 
caſh, with him that has moſt butinefs. 

Gay. It is moſt natural to ſuppoſe he beſt 3 
Hands his buſineſs, Baut ſtill this letter o Lady Rats 
Azr's ſtaggers me. 

Man. Are you ſo concern'd for her reputation > 


Gay, Hui: ! I ſhou'd at Ieatt with well to a family 


J intend to take a wife out cf. 

Mon. A wife out of? 

Gay. Why are you ſurpriz d? did I not tell you 
this morning, ! had a miſtreſs in the houte ? 
Non. Yes,-----but they are two things, I think; 
heav'n ſorbid we thou'd be oblig d to take a wif 
out of every houſe in this town, wherein ve have had 
a miſtreſs. 

Gay. You, I think, George, take good care to 
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make that impoſſible, by making miſtreſſes of other 
mens wives. 


Mon. Why, it is my opinion that in our commerce 
witch the other ſex, it wiil be pretty difficult to avoid 


either making midreſſes of other men's wives, or 
wives of other men's miltreiles, fo I chuſe the former. 
But when am I to wiſh you joy, friend? Methinks I 
long to ſee thee wedded----I am as impatient on thy 
behalt, as if I was principally concern'd myſelf. 

Gay. I fee thou artplanting the battery of railing 


ſo I ſhall run off, before you can hit me. 2 . 
Alen. We ſhall be able to hit your wife, I hope--- 
------and that will do as well-------Here's another 


friend's wife will ſhortly want to be provided for; it 
my friends marry io fait, I ſhail be obliged to be de- 
faent in a very main point cf triendthip, and lea; 
them their wives on their own hands. I think my 
ſuſſ 1cions relating to Mrs Ratiller are now fully clear” 4 
vp ou his fide, and tully tix'd on hers. | 


Enter Mrs RATELER. 


Your mot humble ſervant, —— he is but juſt 
one. 
Mr. Raf. Who gone? 
Jig. Me Gaylove. 
Ars leaf. What's Mr Gaylove to me? 
11:4, Nothing, he is a very good judge of pic- 
tures. 
Ars Raf. Ha! what do you: mean ? 
Mon. Nothing. | 
Airs Raf. | will know. 


. You cannot know more of me than you dy 


alrcady, nor I of you———and I ] hope ſhortly your 
knowledge will be as eomprehenſive in another branch 
of your favourite ſcience. 


Mrs Raf. I don't underſtand you. 


Man. I cannot be of opinion that that is an original 


fgidure of Hannibal Caraccio; for if you pleaſe tn 
ebſcrve, there is not that baldneſs ; there is, indee , agreat 
deal Us the maſter, and I ned rt * mare ſpirit in a 
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copy + but, alas ! there is ſo much difference between a 
copy and an originat 

Mrs Raf. | believe the Colonel bought it as an 
original. 

Men. The Colonel may be deceiv'd 
knew no more than one initance of it, 

Mrs Raf. Gaylove mult be a villain, and have diſ- 
covered me. LAſide. 

Man. It may be, perhaps, ſome people's intereſt 
to wiih all per ſons as eaſily deceiv'd as the Colonel: 
what pity 'tis, a gallant thou'd not be as blind as a 
huſband ! 

Ire Rafe. Ne Mondiſh, I will not kak this: it 
wou'd be toolith to difſemble underſtanding you any 
longer: be as blnd or as watchful as you will, it is 
equ. al to me l will be no flave to your jealouſy, 
for if I have more gallants, be ailur'd I will have but 
one huſband. 

Mon. Spoken ſo bravely, that I am at leaſt in love 
with your ſpirit till; and to convince you, I have 
that affection and no other, deal ſincerely with me, 
and I will be ſo far from troubling you any longer 


I wil I 


Vith my own paſſion, that I will aſſiſt you in the pur- 


ſuit of another. 
Mrs Raf. Then to deal ſincerely with you—— 
Lud, it is a terrible hard thing to do ! 
Mon. Ay, come, ſtruggle a little, a woman muſt 
undergo ſome trouble to be delivered of truth. 
Ar Raf. Then to deal lincerely with you, I am 
in love with another. | 
ion. With Gaylove---I'll aſſiſt vou out with it. 
Mrs Raf. Well, ay, perhaps but now I mult in- 
ſit on truth from you, how came you to ſaſpe& him? 
and who put the picture into your head? 
Aſcu. I'll tell vou ſome other time. 
Min Raf. Reſolve me this only, was it he ? 
Man. No, upon my honour, 
Ar: Raf. Then it mult have been my ſitter ! 
Man. Ha! 


Mr, Raf. Nay, don' t befrmne, it is in vain to deny 
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Nen. 1 do not deny it. 

Mrs Raf. Now may the united curſin of age, diſ- 
eaſe, uglineſs, vain deſire and infamy overtake her! ! 

Manu. It work: rarely. 

Mrs Raf. Revenge, revenge! — Mr Mondiſh, my 
reputation is in your hand- -1 know you to be a 
man of honour, and am caſy - - but to have it in 
the power of a woman, mull be an eternal rack. We 
know one ancther tco well to be eaſy, when we are 
in one another's power —----agamit her tongue there 
is no ſafeguard. 

Mau. Yes, one. 

Mrs Raf. What ! 

Mau. To have her reputation in your power. 

Mr. Raf. That is impoſſible to hope—---She will 
take care of her reputation ſor it is on that alone the 
ſu,ports her pride, her malice, her ill-nature : theſe 
have raiſed her a train of watchful enemies that wou'd 
catch her at the firit rrip---But the has neither warmch 
nor generoſity enongh to make it. O! I know her 
too well-----She will keep her virtue, if it be only to 
enable her to be a continual plague to her huſband. 

Man. Well, whatever difficulty there be in the at- 
tempt, I have reſolution enough under your conduct 
to begin Perhaps | am of an opinion which youu may 
excyſe, that no woman's virtue is proof ag init the at- 
tacks of a reic!ute lover. 

Ars Raf. Put her fear, her ſelf-love, her coldneſs, 
and her vanity may. 

Man. I can give you more ſublantial reaſons for 
your hope than) you imagine - but may L[ depepd upon 
your aſſiſtance? 

Mrs Raf. If I fail you, may my huſband be jexlous 
of me, or may I loſe the power or inclination to give 
him cauſe. | 

Man. That's nobly, generonſly faid ; and now, 
methinks, you and 1 appear like man and wife, to 
each other at leait it wou'd be better for the world 
if they all ated us wife a part---and inftead of lying, 
and whining, and canting with virtue and conſtancy, 
intcad cf tatiguing an irreccverable dying paſſion, 

with 
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with jealouſies and upbraidings, kindly let it depart 
from one breait, to be happy in another, 


Thus the good mother of the ſavage brood, 
Whoſe breaits no mere afford her infants food, 
Leads them abroad, and teaches them to roam, 
For what no longer they can find at home. 
[ Exeunt, 


ACT v. SCENE I. 
SCENE, A Chamber. 


Enter Sir SIMON, and Calænel RAFFLER. 


Six SIMON, 
DESIRE but this trial; if I do not convince yon 
have reaſon for my jealonſy, | will be conteuted 
all my life after to wear my horns in ray pocket, and 
| be as happy and ſubmiſſive a huſband as any within 
the found of Bow-bell. 
C. Raf. A good reaſonable penalty you will under- * 
go truly, to be the happy huſband of a virtuous wife. 
Sir $i;z, And perhaps penalty enough too—if it 
was ſo: a virtuous wife may have it in her power 
to play very odd tricks with her huſband. A vir- 
tuous woman may contradict him; may teaze him, 
may expoſe him, nay ruin him ; and ſuch virtuous 
wives, as fome people have, may cuckold him into 
the bargain. 
Col. Raf. Well, on condition, that if your ſuſ- 
picions be found to be groundle!s, you never pre- 
tame to ſuſpect her or my wife hereafter, but ſuffer 
them peaceably to enjoy their innccent freedoms, 
and on condition that you give me leave to laugh 
at you oue whole hour, Lam content to do what you 
deſire. 
Sir Sim. Ay, ay, any ching if my ſuſpicions be 
found true, brother, 
Col. Rif. Why then, brother, you will fnd 
| | your- 
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yourſelf to be a cuckold, 2nd may laugh at me twenty 
hours if you will. 

Sir Sim. I think you will be a little confounded. 

Cel. Rafe Faith! brother, you are a very unhappy 
fellow, faith! you are. 

Sir im. Why fo, pray? | 

Col. Raf. To marry a wife that you have not 
been able to find any fault in, in ten years time —— 
If you had good luck in your choice, you might 
have been a cuckold in half the time, you might 
indeed. | | 
Sir Sim. Well, it is your time to laugh now, and 
I will indulge you. 

Col. Raf. But tuppoſe, brother, it ſhou'sd be as you 
ſay, ſuppoſe you ſhou'd find out what you have a 
deſire to find, don't youu think you are entirely in- 
debted to yourſelf ? | 

Sir Sim. I don't underſtand you. 

Col. Raf. Why, to your own ſalpicions : can a wife 
give ſo good a reaſon for going aſtray, as the ſuſpi- 
cions of her huſband? They are a terrible thing; and 


my own wife has told me, the could not have anſwer'd 


for herſelf with a ſuſpicious huſband. | 
Sir Sim. But it wants now a little more than a 
quarter of eight; ſo pray away to the cloſet; we 
ſhall have the raſcal before his time elle, and be diſ- 
appointed. - : 
Col. Raf. Sol find you ſuſpect the amour to be 
but of a ſhort date. [Exeunt, 


Enter Lady RAFFLER, and Mr: RAFFLER. 


Lady Raf. Lud, ſiſter, you are grown as great a 
Plague to me, as my huſband. I know not whether 
he teazes me more for doing what I ſhou'd not, than 
you for doing what I ſhou'd. 

Mrs Raf. A woman never acts as ſhe ſhou'd, but 
when ſhe acts againſt her huſband. He is a prince 
who is ever endeavouring to grow abſolute, and it 
fhon'd be our conſtant endeavour to reſtrain him. 
You are 4 member of the commonwealth of women, 
and when you give way to vour huſband, you betray 
the liberty of your ſex. | 

Lady 
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Lady Raf. You are always for turning every 
thing into ridicule: but I am not that poor- ſpirited 
creature you wou'd repreſent me: nor did | ever give 
way to my huſband in any one thing in my lite, con- 
trary to my own opinion. I wou'd not have you 
think 1 do not reſent his ſuſpicions of me, and I defy 
you to ſay, I ever ſubmitted to any method of quiet- 
ing 'em—All that I am ſolicitous about is, not to give | 
the world an opportunity of ſuſpecting me 

Mrs Raf. But as the world is a witneſs of his 

ſuſpecting you, were I in your cale, I thou'd think 
my honour engag'd to let the world be witneſs of my 
revenge. 
Lach Raf. Then the world wou'd condemn me, 
as it now does him Had I a mind to be as ludicrous 
as yon, I might tell you, that the woman who parts 
with her virtue, makes her huſband abſolute, and be- 
trays the liberty of her ſex. Siſter, ſiſter, believe me, 
it is in the power of one honeſt woman to be a greater 
plague to her huſband, than all the vile vicious crea- 
tures upon earth. 


Hrs Raf. Give me your hand, my 4 for 1 


| find we are agreed upon the main point, that is, en- 


mity to a hulband. proceed now to the ſecond 
point, which every good woman ought to conſider, 
namely, the rewarding a deſerving gallant. 

Lady Raf. That is a ſubject on which I am 
afraid we thall eternally differ, 

Mrs Raf. I hope we thall, my dear; that wy 5 
hope we ſhall never deſire to reward the ſame. 

Lady Raf. I deſire we may never diſcourſe more 
on chi head; for I ſhall be inclin'd to ſay things 
which you will not like ; and, as I fear they will be 
of no ſervice to you, I defire to avoid it. 

Mrs Raf. Oh, yes, they will be of great ſer- 
vice to me, they will make me laugh immoderately. 
Come, confeſs honeitly — know you ſuſpect me 
with Gaylove. 

Lady Raf. If you put me to it—I cannot call 
your conduct unqueſtionable. If I thou'd ſuſpect, it 
wou'd not be without reaſon. 

Mrs Raf. Nay, if you allow reaſon, I have 

reaſons 
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reaſons to ſuſpect you with not half ſo pretty a fel- 
low. 

Lady Raf. Me! I defy you ——pure virtue will 
confront ſuſpicion. 

Mrs Raf. Pure virtne ſeems to have a pretty 
good front, indeed. Let us try the cauſe fairly 


between us: you found me and a young fellow alone 


together; and very comical things may happen, I 
o 2, 8 a man and a woman alone together. 
But when a lady ſends an aſſignation to a gentleman, 
to inert her in the dark on a "couch - then if nothing 
comical happens to pure virtue, they muit be a comi- 


ca} couple, indeed. 


Lady Raf. You are ſuch a law -hing giggling 


ere ture, | don't know what you drive at. 
Mrs Raf. Read that and 1 believe it will ex- 
plain What both of ns drive at — Now I ſhall 


Te how far a prude can carry i Mi one bluſh vet; 


I find blulking | is one of the things which pure virtue 


Cal 't do, 
Lad; Raf. I am l * confounded |! Where 


had you this? 

Mrs Raf. From a very good friend of yours, in 
whoſe hands your reputation will be ſafer than in the 
Captain's where you plac'd it. 

Lady Raf. What do you then helieve- 

Hrs Raf. Nothing but my own eyes. You will 
not deny it is your own hand ? | 

Lady Paf. Some devil has counterfeited it. I 


beſeech you tell me how you came by it. 


{i/rs Haff. Mondiſh gave it me. 
Lady Ra,. Then he writ it. 
irs Raf. Nav, the Captain, by what I hear of 


him. is a more likely perſon to have counterfeited it. 
But it is well done, and ſure, whoever did it, muſt 


have ſeen your writing. 

Lid Raf. I'll reach all the depths of hell, but 
TV find it cut. Have I for this had a guard upon 
ev'ry look, word, and action of my life? for this 


hun d even ſpeaking to any woman in public of 


the leaſt douhttul character? for this been all my life 


the forw ardeſt to cenſure the imprudence cf others? 


2 ----have 
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have I defended my reputation in the face of the 
ſun, to have it thus undermin'd in the dark? 

Mrs Raf. Moſt womens reputations are under- 
min'd in the dark.—You fee, child, how foolith it is 
to take ſo much care about what is ſo eahly loſt; 
leaſt I hope you will learn to take care of no dire 
in but your own. 

Lady Raf. It wants but little of the appointed 


hour: ſiſter, will you go with me:? 


Mrs Raf. Oh! no, two to one will not be ſair 
If you had appointed him to have brooght his ſe- 
cond, indeed— 

Lady Raf. I fee you are incorrigible——But I 
will go find my niece or my brother, or Sir Simon 
himlelf : I will raiſe the world, and (the dead, and 
the devil; but I will find out the bottom of this 
allur— „. 

Mr Raf. Hugh ! what a terrible combuſtion is 
pure virtue in! Now will I convey myſelf, if poſ- 


3 tible, into the cloſet—and be an humble ſpectator of 


the battle— Well, a virtuous wife is a molt precious 
jewel ——but if all jewels were as eaſily counter- 

teited, he wou'd be an egregious aſs who wou'd ven- 

ture to lay out his money in them. . 


8 C EN E e to anether Nam in Sir SIMON's 
| Horwſe. 


Enter Sir SIMON i: wamens cloaths. 

Sir Sim. My evidence is poſted, the Colonel is in 
the cloſet, and can overhear all ——— The tine of 
appointment draws near. I am ſtrangely pleas'd 
with my ſtratagem. If I can but counterfeit my 
wife's voice as well as I have her hand, I may defy 
him to diſcover me; for there is not a glimpſe of 
lIight—I am as much delighted as any young whore- 
maſter can be in expectation of meeting anoiher 


man's wife. And yet { am afraid I ſhall not diſcover 


myſelf to be what I fear neither; and if I ſhou'd not, 
I will hang myſelf incontinently.. Oh! thou damn d 
couch ! thou art not ten years old, and yet what 
cuckoldom haſt thou been witneſs of! -] will 
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cauſe for thy jealouſy than I imagin'd. 
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be reveng'd on thee; for I will burn thee this even- 
ing in triumph, pleaſe heaven !—Hnſh, hufh, here 
he comes. [ Lies on a conch. 


Enter MONDISH. 
Man. This is the field of battle. If I krow any 


thing of the Captain, he will not be in haſte and 
if ſhe comes here before him, I think ſhe will not 


gave the impudence to deny any favour to cre who 
knows as mach as I do, It is as dark as hell! let a 
prude alone for contriving a proper place for an aſ- 
Poor Sir Simon, faith! thou haſt more 


Sir Sim. , or than I imagin'd either tas 


over head and ears in t—1 am the arrantelt cuckold 


in town. [LAlide. 
Nan. Sdeath! IT ſhall never be able to find this 
couch out ſure it us'd to be ſomewhere here- 


abouts. It has been the ſcene of my happineſs too 


often for me to forget i it. 

Sir Sim. Oh! it has— Oh! chou damn'd villain ! 
I with thou cou'd(t feel torments, that I might be an 
age in burning thee. 

Men. Ha! I hear a door open —it is a woman's 
tread, I know the dear, dear trip of a {oft foot. 


Enter Mrs RAFFLER, 4. falls into MON- 
DISH's arms. 


Ars Raf. In the name of goodneſs, who are you? 
Nan. An evil ſpirit. I find you are us'd to meet 


them in the dark, by your reaCinels in ſpeaking to 'em, 
Mrs Raf. Mr Mondith ? 


Sir Sim. Here will be rare caterwalling. [ Afide. 


A7:n. What do you do here? 

Nr Raf. Trouble not ** about that, [ will 
not ſpoil your ſport. 

Man. But tell me, have you ſecn your ſiſter ? 

Mrs Raf. Yes. | 

Alon. Well, and how? 

Mrs Raf. Oh, the raves like a princeſs in a tra- 
gede, and ſwears that ſome devil has contris'd it. 

Mon, 
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Mon. Then ſhe perſiſts in her innocence ! 

Mrs Raf. Yes, and will after conviction—nay 
even after execution, 

Man. A very harden'd criminal indeed---but pray 
what is your opinion of my ſuccets ? 

Mrs Raf. Oh, thou wicked ſeducer! it would 
be hard indeed that 1 thould think you not able to 


ſucceed, after ſuch a one as you have deſcrib'd the 


Captain to be, when you prevail'd on my innocent 
heart, and triumph'd over what I imagin'd an im- 
pregnable fortreſs. 

Men. And was I really thy firſt ſeducer? 

Mrs Raf. By heavens! the only one that ever 
has yet injur'd my huſband. 

Sir Sim. What do hear ? 

Men. Why do I not fill enjoy that happineſs 
ſingly ? What have 1 done to torfeit one grain of 
your eſteem ? 

Mit Raf, To your freth game, ſportſman; and 
I with you a good chace. 

Men. Whither are you going ? 

Mrs Raf. Concern not "yourſelf with me; = 
new miſtreſs will ſoon be with you. Cal. x2 

Sir Sim. This is better than my hopes! This i 
killing two birds with one ſtone. My brother will 
be rewarded for the pains he takes on my account— 
Ha ! there's a light-----L think I ſhall be ſecure be- 
hind the couch. 


Enter Lady RAFFLER avith a candle. 


Lady Raf. I think there is ſome plot laid a- 
gainſt me, the whole family are run out of the 
houſe, But virtue will protect her adherents. Ha! 
who's that ? 

Men. Be not ſtartled, Madam; it is one from 
whom you have nothing to fear, 

Eady Raf. 1 know not that, Sir; I ſhall always 
think [ have jult reaſon to fear one who lurks privately 
about in dark corners, Perſons who have no ill de- 


ſign never ſeek hiding places: but, however, you are 
the perſon I defir'd to meet. 


Mon, T hat wou'd make me appr. indeed! 
G 2 Lad 
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Lady Raf. Whence, Sir, had you that letter“ 
which you this day gave my fiſter, and which was 
ſign'd with my name! ? 

"Mon. The letter, Madam ? 

Lady Raf. Yes, Sir, the letter! with that odi- 
ous allignation which I deteſt the apprehenſion of 
—my reputation ſhall be clear'd, and I will know 
the author cf this infamous forgery, whatever be the 

cop ſequence! 
Mon. Be miſtreſs of yonrſelf, Madam, and be aſ- 
fur'd nothing in my power ſhall be ever left undone 


to vindicate your reputation, or detect any calumny 


againſt it. The letter was dropt by the perſon to 
whom i it was directed, dropt on purpoſe that I ſhou'd 
take it up; which I did, and deliver'd it to your filter. 
Indeed I even then ſuſpected it a forgery. I thought 
I knew my Lady Rafller too well, to fear her capable 
of placing her affections unworthily. 

Lady Raf, And you know no more? 

Mon. I do not, upon my honour. 


Ley Raf. Well, Sir, whatever care you ſhall 


take of my reputation, Sir Simon ſhall thank you 
for it. 

Mon. Alas! Madam, cou'd I have any merit in 
ſach a ſervice, I ſhou'd hope to have another re- 
warder than the very laſt perſon on whom I wou'd 
—_ an obligation. 

Lady Raf. How, Sir! 

Mon. I aſk pardon, Madam, I know how tender 
the ſubje& is to your ears; yet I hope the exceſs of 
tenderneſs which I have ſor you will plead—- 

Lady Raf. Tenderneſs for me? | [ Angry. 

Man. For your reputation, Madam. 

[ She looks pleaſed. 

Lady Na That, I think, [ may ſuffer. 

Han. F ardon me, Madam, if that tenderneſs 
vhich I have for -your reputation, Madam, 
will not permit me to be eaſy while I ſee it laviſh'd 
cn a man fo worthleſs, ſo ungrateful, ſo inſenſi- 
ble—And yet, Madam, can even you, the belt, the 
moſt reſerv'd of wives, can you deny but that his 


jealouſy is plain to you and to the whole world? 


Cou'd 


| 
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Cou'd he ſhew more had he married one of the wan- 
ton coquettes, who encourage every man who ad- 
dreſſes em, nay, who are continually throwing out 
their lures for men who do not? Had lie marry'd 
one of theſe, nay, had he marry'd a common avow d 
proſtitute—-- 
Lady Raf. Hold, you fhock me. 

Mon. And I thall chock myſelt. But the wounds 
muſt be laid open to be cur'd. | 

Lad) Raf. What can I do? 

Mon. Hate him. 

Lady Raf. That, I think, virtue will allow me 
to do. 

Mon. Juſtice commands you to * it: nay, more, 
it commands you to revenge, you ought for example 
ſake pardon me, Madam, if the love I have 
for you--------I ſhou'd rather ſay, if the friendihip 
J have contracted for your virtue carries me too far: 
but I will undertake to prove, that it is not only 
meritorious to fulfil bis ſuſpicions, but it wou'd be 
criminal not to do it. Virtue requires it, the virtue 
you adore, you poſſeſs, requires it; it is not you, it 
is your virtue he injures; that demands a juſtification, 
that obliges you---- 

Lady Raf. To hate him; to * him, that a 
virtuous woman 1nay do. 

Mon. Oh! I admire, E adore a virtuous woman. 

Lady Raf. Virtue is her greateſt jewel. 

Mon. Oh, 'tis a nice, and tender thing, it will 
not bear ſuſpicion : ſhe wou'd be a poor creature in- 
deed, who cou'd bear to have her virtue ſuſpected 
without revenge. 

Lady Raf What can ſhe do? 

Mon. Ev'ry thing: part with it. 

Lady Raf. Ha! 

Mon. Not from her 8 hope you don't 
think I mean that; but true virtue is no more con- 
cern'd in puniſhing a huſband, than true mercy in 
puniſhing a criminal. 

Lady Raf. But I have the comfort to think he 
is ſufficiently puniſh'd in the torments of his own 
mind, Ob, I ſhou'd be the moſt miſerable creature 

| — alive, 
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alive, if I cou'd but even ſuſpect he had an eaſy mo- 


ment. Mr Mondith, it would be ridiculous to affect 


hiding from you, who are ſo intimate in the family, 
my knowledge of his baſe, unjuſt ſuſpicions; nor 
wou'd I have you think me ſo poor-ſpirited a wretch, 


not to hate and deſpiſe him for them. How unjuſt 


they are, the whole world can evidence: for no wo- 
man upon earth could be more delicate in her con- 
duct. Therefore, for heaven's ſake, aſſiſt me in the 
diſcovery of this letter. | 

Mon. I cou'd not, I am ſure, ſuſpet you of fo 
indiſcreet a paſſion, though your hand is excellently 
forg'd. | 

Lady Raf. It muſt be by ſome one who has ſeen 
it, ſure it cou'd not be my ſiſter. 

Mon. Was it not Sir Simon himſelf ? | | 

Lady Raf Ha! it cannot be, he cou'd not be 
ſuch a villain. 

Man. If he were, I think you ought not to for- 

ive him. 4 | 
Lady Raf. Cou'd I but prove it----- 


Mau. If I prove it for you-----what ſhall be my 
reward ? | | | 

Lady Raf. The preateſt------The conſciouſneſs of 
doing good. 


Mon. What good ſhall I do in diſcovering the 
criminal, unleſs you will puniſh him ? | | 

Lady Raf. I will do all in my power to puniſh 
him, and to reward you. | 

Mon. Your power is infinite, as is almoſt the 
Happineſs I now taſte. O my fair injur'd creature, 
had'ſt thou been the lot of one who had truely known 
the value of virtue--- [KiJing her hand, 

Lady Raf. Let me go; if you wou'd preſerve 
my good opinion of you---It you have a regard 
for me, ſhew it in immediately vindicating my repu- 
tation. | 

Mon. I'll find out Sir Simon; if he be the forger, 
I ſhall get ir out of him---One earneſt more. 


[ Kifing her hand. 
Lady Raf. Away! we ſhall be overſeen, and then 
T ſhall hate you for ever. Exeunt. 


Sir 
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Sir Sim. Heav'n be prais'd, they are parted this 
time. I was afraid it wou d have come to action. 
Why, if a huſband had a hundred thouſand eyes, 
he would have ule for them all. A wiſe is a gar- 
riſon without walls, while we are running to the de- 
fence of one quarter, ſhe is taken at another. But 
what a rogue is this fellow, who not only attempts 
to cuckold his friend, but has the impudence to in- 
fiſt on it as a meritorious action! The dog wou d 
perſuade her that virtue obliges her to it. Why, 
what a number of ways are — by which a man 
may be made a cuckold ! One goes to work with his 
purſe, and buys my wife; a ſecond brings his title, 
he is a lord, forſooth, and has a patent to cuckold 
all mankind. A third ſhews a garter, a fourth a 
ribband, a fifth a lac'd coat. One raſcal has a ſmooth 
face, another # ſmooth tongue; another makes 
ſmooth verſes; this ſings, that dances; one wheedles, 
another flatters ; one applies to her ambition, another 
to her avarice, another to her vanity, another to her 
folly. This tickles her eyes, that her ears, another 
in ſhort, all her five ſenſes, and five thoutand 
follies have their addreſſes. And that the may be 
fafe on no ſide, here's a raſcal comes and appties 
himſelf to the very thing that ſhou'd defend her, 
and tries to make a bawd of her very virtue. He 
has the impudence to tell her, that the can't be a 
woman of virtue without cuckolding her hulband— 
Hark! I hear a noiſe !—The Captain, I ſuppoſe, or 
ſomebody elle after my wife. 


Enter Captain SPARK. 

Capt. Spark. I am ſure Mondiſh took up the let- 
ter, and it is now a full quarter of an hour after the 
time appointed. I know him ſo well, that I cou'd 
lay a wager, he is liſt'ning ſomewhere hereabouts. 
Madam, Madam ! | 

Sir Sim. That is the raſcal's voice ——Is it you, 
Captain? tread ſoftly, for heav'n's fake. 

Capt. Spark. Yes, and I wilh 1 may tread ſure- 
ly too; for it is as dark as hell. Where are you, 
Madam ? | 


Sir 
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Sir Sim. Heve, Sir, here on the couch. 

Capt. Spark. Quite punctual to the place of aſ- 
fignation, | find. Where the devil can Mondiſh be ? 
WT de.] There, Madam, there, I am ſafe now, I 
thank you I don't know, Madam, how to thank 
you enough, tor that kind note your Ladyſhip was ſo 
good as to fend me. 

Sir Sim, O Lard! Sir. | 

Capt. Spark. I aſſure yon, Madam, I think my- 
ſelf the happieſt of mankind. I am, Madam, upon 
my honour, ſo m my own opinion—Pray, Madam, 
was not your Ladyſhip at the laſt ridotto ? 

Sir Sim. No, Sir,—--I find he has had her till 
he is weary of her. A. 

Capt. Spark. I think you are a great lover of 
country dancing. 

Sir Sim. Yes, I think it will do very well, when 
one can have nothing elſe to entertain one. 

Capt. Spart. Very true, Madam; quadrille is 
very much before it, in my opinion. 

Sir Sim. You and I have ſeen better entertain- 

ments than that, before now. 

Capt. Spark. Oh, yes, yes, Madam—I am very 
fond of the entertainments at the New Houſe. I ne- 
ver go there for any thing elſe. Pray, what is your 
Ladythip's favourite ? Moſt ladies are fond of Perſeus 
and Andromeda What the devil is become of 
Mondiſh ? [ 4/fide.] But I think the operas are ſo far 
beyond all thoſe things—--Do you go to the . 
room to-night, Lady Raffler? | 

Sir Sim. | hope to paſs my time better with you, 


as I have done. 


Capt. Spark. | ſhou'd be proud to make one of 
a party at quadrille; but upon my honour, I am 
the moſt unfortunate perion in the world, for I am 
engag'd ! 

Sir Sim. Engag d! | 5 
Capt. Spark. | know what you think now-—— 
If one does but name an engagement, to be ſure--- 
I proteſt, one wou'd think there was but one ſort. 
of engagement in the world ——-and I don't know 
how it comes to my thare to be always So 

0 
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To be ſure, I have had ſome affairs in my liſe; that 
I don't deny, that I believe every one knows—and 
therefore I am not oblig'd to deny 

Sir Sim. But you was not oblig” d to confeſs it to 
Sir Simon to-day. 

Capt. Spark. Yes, ha! ha! The miſtake of a 
name had Ike to have occaſion'd ſome confuſion ; $4 
am heartily forry for it, upon my word. 

Sir Sim. And was it not me that you meant ? 

Capt. Spark. You are pleas'd to rally. You know 
it was impoſſible I ſhou'd confeſs what never hap- 
pen'd. 

Sir Sim. What, did nothing ever paſs between us ? 

Capt. Spark. Either you have a mind to be mer- 
ry with your humble ſervant, or I ſhall begin to ſuſ- 
pect there is ſome likeneſs of mine happier than 
myſelf. For your Ladyſhip and filter were both 
pleas'd to mention ſomething about an auction; and 
1 'ne ver care to contradict a lady. Upon my ſoul, 
compliments aſide, I never had the honour to ſea 
your face *till this afternoon. _ 

Sir Sim. How, how! did you never ſee my wife 
till this afternoon ? 

Capt. Spark. Your wife ! 

Sir Sim, Lord, m delirious I think, I know not 
what I ſay. 

Capt. Spark. I hope you are not ſubject to fits: 
I ſhall be frighten d out of my ſenſes. For heav'n's 
fake let me call ſomebody —— Lights! lights there! 
help! help! 

Sir Sim. Hah ! conſider my reputation. 

Capt. Spark. You had better loſe your reputation 
than your life. Lights! lights! Help there, my 
lady faints. 

Sir Sim. What ſhall I do? 
Capt. Spark, Will no body hear? Help ! _ 


Euter MON DISH and Lady RAFFLER with a 
| light, 


Tok Raf. What's the matter here ? 


Capt. Spark; For heav'n's lake, bring ſome lights 
hither, 
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hither, ſomebody ; my your Lady Raffler is falle x 
into a fit. 

Mon. My Lady Rafſier 

Lady Raf. What can this mean? 

Capt. Spark, Ha! bleſs me, Madam, are you 
there ? then who the devil is this? 

Men. Sir Simon! 

Caft. Spark. Why, there's no maſquerad eto-night. 


Sir Sint It bas happen'd juſt as I fear d. There 


is ſome damn'd planet which attends all huſbands, 
and will never let them be in the right. [de. 
Lady Raf. Monſſer! how have you the aſſurance 
to look in my injur'd face ? 
Mon. Death and hel! I hope he did not over- 
hear what paſs'd detwecn me and his wife. [ 4jge. 
Sir Sim. What injury have 1 done yon, my dear? 


Lady Raf. Can you aſk it? Have you not laid a 


plot againlt my reputation? Have you not counter- 
feited my hand? Did you not write this letter? look 
at it. 

Sir Sim. No, my dear, no. 

Ledy Raf. How came it ſeal'd then with this ſeal, 
which was only in your poſſeſſion? Oh, 1 have no 
name bad enough. 

Mon. Come, come, Sir Simon, confeſs all; it is 
the only amends you can make vour lady. 


Sir Sim. Oh, Sir, if you will endeavour to get ĩt 


out of me, it will be in vain to deny 


Enter Colonel RAFFLER. 


Cel. Raf. Ay, indeed will it, for I will be evidence 


againit you. Why, ſure you wou'd not attempt 
to hold out any longer. It ihe forgives you, you 
have the moſt merciful, as well as the moſt virtuous 
wife in the world, Come, come, in the firit place, 
aſk your wife's pardon for having ever ſuſpected 
her; for having counterfeited an aſſignation from 
her, and being the occaſion of the confuſion which 
the is at preſent in.— In the ſecond place, aſk this 
gentleman's pardon for ** ever ſuſpected him. 
In the next place 


Si 
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Sir Sim. Hold, hold, brother, not ſo faſt. Town 
myſelf in the wrong; and, Sir, I aſk your pardon, 1 
do with all my heart. 

Capt. Spark. That is ſufficient, Sir; tho' I don't 
know your offence. 

Sir Sim. And, my dear, I aſk your pardon ; I am 
convinc'd of your virtue, I am indeed. | 
Lady Raf. But what amends can you make me 
for your wicked jealouſy? Do you think it is nothing 
ſor me, who have ever abhorred the very name, even 
the very thought of wantonneſs, to have had my 
name tradac'd ? What devil cou'd tempt you to write 

an aſſignation in my name to this geaticman ; g 

Capt. Spark. Ha! 

Mon. Even ſo, faith! Captain, this was the Lady 
who writ to you, ha, ha! 

Capt. Spark. How, Sir? | 

Col. Raf. Nay, Sir, don't put on 1 your angry face, 
good brother ſoldier. 1 do not perceive your ex- 
pectations have been at all diſappointed; and my 
brother ſeem'd as proper to carry on the amour with 
you, as his wite—for in the method you proceeded, 
you wou'd ſcarce ever have found out the difference. 

Capt. Sark. Sir, I don't underitand— _ 

Mon. Nay, nay, no paſſion; here is nothing but 
raillery, no harm meant. 

Capt. Spark, Is not there? Oh, 'tis very well if 
there is not. 

Cul. Raf. Why, what a ridiculous figure do you 
make here—Ha, ha, ha! You know I am to have my 
fill of laughing. Ha, ha, ha! 

Sir Sim. Nay, nay, I have more reaſon to laugh 
than you, For if I am convinc'd of my wife's vir- 
tue, I think you may be convine'd—— 

Cal. Raf. Of what? Come, Tilbring up my 8 
dle reſerve, and put all your ſuſpicions to fight at 


once. Come forth, my dear, come forth, and with 


the brightneſs of thy virtue diſpell thoſe clouds that 


wou' d eclipſe it. 


Enter Mrs RAF FLER. 


I deſire you wou'd throw yourſelf at this gentleman's 
feet, 
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ſeet, and give him a thouſand thanks for the hand he 
has had in your affair. 

Sir Sim. He wou'd have had a hand in my affair, 
I thank him. Yes, I am damnably obliged to him 
1ndeed. 

Col. Raf. Yes, Sir, that you are—for he knew 
you were liſtning, Sir. And all that love which you 
overheard him make to your wife, Sir, was intended 
to convince you of her virtue, Sir ; it was a plot laid 
between my wife and him. Was it not, my dear? 

Mrs Raf. Yes, indeed was it. 

Mon. Tho' I am afraid this lady will find ſome 
difficulty to forgive me, I am oblig'd to own the 
| truth. | 
l Lady Raf. I can pardon any thing where the in- 
tention was good; tho”, I confeſs, I do not like ſuch 
jelts. 

Cel. Raf. Come, come, you ſhall like em, and 
pardon 'em too; and you ſhall thank him for them. 
And, then, Sir, you ſhall aſk my pardon. 

Sir Sim. For what? 

Col. Raf. Why, for being the occaſion of my wife's 
imagining me as jealous-pated a fool as yourſelf: 
for you muſt know, Sir, that ſhe imagin'd that I 
was in the cloſet with the ſame deſign with which 
you diſguis'd yourſelf in that pretty maſquerade ha- 
bit. Perhaps, tho', you did not gueſs that ſhe knew 
I was in the cloſet all the time. : 

Sir Sim. No, upon my word. 

Col. Raf. Oh! you did not—------But that ſhe did 
happen to know, Sir; and ſo did this gentleman too 
Mr Mondiſh, you are a wag, to put your friend 
into a ſweat : but it was kindly meant, and I thank 
you for it with all my heart. | ; 

Sir Sim. And ſo do I too—---for having given me 


warning to keep my wife out of your clutches. de. 
Mon. Gentlemen, your humble ſervant! If | have } 


ſerv'd my friends, the action carries its reward with 
it. [To Mrs Raffler aſide] Excellent creature! T am 
now more in love with your wit, than I ever was with 
your beauty, | 
2 | Sir 


ͤnͤnͤn ; „ 
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Sir Sim And are you really, brother, wiſe enough 
to believe ſuch a notable {tory as this? and are you 
thoroughly convinc'd ? 

Col. Raf. Why, are not you convinc'd ? 

Sir Sim. Les, brother, I am. 

Sol. Raf. Oh! it is well. 


Sir Sim. That you are an arrant Engliſh cuckold, 
and our friend an arrant raſcal! [. Ade. 
Enter GA LOVE, and CLARIN DA. 


Gay. Your ſervant, good people! 


Lady Raf. Oh ! Niece, hare have you been, 
pray ? 


Cla. Nay, that I'll give you a twelvemonth to 


gnels, 
Lady Raf. Indeed, Miſs, it wou'd have become 


pou better to have told us beſore you went. 


Gay. The reſolution was too ſudden, Madam; we 
ſcarce knew ourſelves till we put it in execution: 
But your niece, Madam, has been in very good com- 
pany, tor we have been at the opera. 

Lady Raf. You do well, Madam, to make good 
uſe of your time; ſor pleaie Heaven you ſhall go in- 
to the country next week. 


Cla. That, Madam, you nd I both muſt aſk this 
gentleman's hoe for. 


Cay. Upon my word, Madam, I have the honour 


to be this lady's protector, and ſhall take care hence- 
forward the ſhall require no lexve but her own, for 
any of her actions To-morrow, Madam, ſhe has 
promiſed to make me the happiett of men, in calling 
her mine for ever. 


Lady Raf. I am glad her indiſcretion | is come to 
no worſe an end. 


Sir Sim. But methinks, Sir, as my niece is under 


my protection, you ſhou'd have aſk'd my conlent. 
For now I do not know whether I will gire it you or 


no -l am fure I do not much care to have you in 


the family. C. Jide. 


Col. Raf. Indeed, Sir, but you ſhall give it him, 
and ſo ſh:!1 yorr lady, and fo thall my wite, and ſo 


will I. Mr Gaylove, I think the family is much ho- 
Vor. IV. H nour'd 
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nour'd by your alliance. Adod ! the girl is happy 
in her choice. | 
Gay. I am infinitely oblig'd to your good opinion, 
Colonel. | 
Mon. Be not diſmay'd—— this will only put back 
your affair a little, you mult only ſtand out the firſt 
game of the pool, that's all. 

Col. Raf. Come, come, gentlemen and ladies, I 
hear the bell ring to ſupper; let us go all down ſtairs, 
and be as merry as as wit and good humour can 
make us. I can't help ſaying my blood ran a little 
cold at one time, but I now defy appearances, and 
am convinc'd that jealouſy is the foolitheit thing in 
the world; and that it is not inthe power of mankind 
to hurt me with my wife. 

Sir Sim. That Captain's likeneſs ſticks ſtill in my 
ſtomach. If I was ſure there was nothing in that, I 
think I ſhou'd be a little eafy : but that is not to be 
hop'd. I am convinc'd now, that I am a cuckold, 
and ſhall never find it out. | | 

Mon. Sir Simon, here, ſhall be the merrieſt of us 
all. Believe me, knight, if it be the laſt day of your 
Jealouſy, it is the firſt of your happineſs. 


You huſbands, grow from theſe examples wile, 
View your wives conduct ſtill with partial eyes. 
If your opinions err, they better ſtray 

| In the good Colonel's, than Sir Simon's way. 

i At eaſe ſtill ſleeps the credulous huſband's breaſt ; 
| Spite of his wife, within himſelf he's blett, 

| The jealous their own miſeries create, * 


And make themſelves the very thing they hate. 
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Spoken by Mrs HERRON. 


T HE Play being done, according to cur laws, 


J come to plead with you our author's caitſe. 
As for our ſmart gallants, I know they'll ſay, 
Damn him! there's one ſad character in's play. 
Mat! on a couch, alone, and in the dark ! 
Ladies, there's no ſuch fellaau as this SHARK. 
What can he mean in ſuch an age as this is, 
When ſcarce a beau but keeps a brace of miſſes ? 
They keep | why, gentlemen, perhaps, tis true, 
So do our fweet ITALIAN fengers 199. 
What can one think of all the "eaus in town, 
IW hen with the ladies ſuch gallants go daun? | 
Th'lTaLtan dames, ſhould this report grow common, 


Will ſurely pity us poor ENGLISH women. 


By the vaſt ſums we pay them for their trains, 
They'll think, perhaps, we don't abound in brains : 


But ſhould they hear their ſingers turn gallants ; 


Beaus, faith ! they'll think brains not your only wants, 
Now for the wits—but they ſo nice are grown, 


| French only with their palates will go down. 


Faencn plays applauſe have. like FxENCH diſhes, got, 
Only becauſe you underſtand them not. Ne 
Happy Old EnGLanD, in thoſe glorious days, 

When plain good Ex GTIsH food and ſenſe could pleaſe ; 
When men were dreſs'd like men, nor curl'd their hair, 
Inſtead of charming, to outcharm the fair. | 
They knew by manly means ſoft hearts to move, 

Nor aſk'd a eunuch”s voice to melt their nymphs to love. 
Ladies, "tis yours to reinſtate that age, 


Do you aſſiſt the ſatire of the ſtage ! 


each foreign mimicks by a genervus ſcorn, 
You're not a/ham'd of being BxiTtoxs bern; 
Make it to your eternal honour known, | 
That men muſt bear your frowns, whenever ſhewn 5 


That they prefer all countries to their own, 
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A DRAMATIC 
SATIRE on the TIMES: 


BEING THE. 


REHEARSAL of two PLAYS, viz, 
| A COMEDY, call'd 
THE ELECTION; 
And a TRAGEDY, cab 
The LIFE and DEATH of 
COMMON-SENSE, 
Firſt ated in April 1736. 
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Dramatis Perſonæ. 


NME N. 
Trarwir, | Mr ROBERTS. 
FusT1an, 3 Authors, Mr Lacy. 
SNEER-WELT.,, a Critic, Mr MACHEN. 


Several PLAYERS and PROMPTER. 
PERSONS in the COMEDY. 


LorD Pr ace, * Mrs CHaRke. 

Cor ONEL PROMISE, + Mr FREEMAN. 
: Candidates 

Sir HENRY Fox-CHacCE, ) Mr Tor uA. 


_ S,UVIRE TAN KAR D, Mr SMITH. 
Ma vok, ; Mr Jox Es. 
ALDERMEN, VOTERS, &c. 
WOMEN. 
Mrs MaYORESS, Mrs EGERTON. 
Miſs MayokEss, | Miis J. Jones. 
Miſs STITCH, | Miſs BURGESS. 


SERVANTS, Mos, &c. 


PERSONS in the TRAGED Y. 


Q. Common- -SENSE, | Mrs EcErTON. 
 Q IGNORANCE, MrSTKENSHAMs. 
FIRE BRAND, Prieſt of we Sun, Mr Ro8ERTS. 

LAW. Mr YaTEs. 
P+vysSIC, | Mr Jox Es. 
Guosr of TRAGEDY, Mr PULLEN, 
Guosr of CoMEDY, | Mr JoNnEes. 
THIRD GHosrT, | Mr WarLrLis, 


Mr PULLEN. 


HARLEQUIN,, 
OFFICER, Mr PULLEN. 

MESSENGER, | Mr WaLLIsS. 

DRUMMER, Mr LowpER. 


ATTENDANTS on IG NORANCE, 
Mais of HONOUR, &c. 


pound: I ſuppoſe he win hardly get bail. 


ACT IL SCENE I 


SCENE, ve Play-houſe. 
Enter ſeveral PLAYERS. 


itPraves. 


HEN does the rehearſal begin ? 
W 2d Play. I ſuppoſe we ſhall hardly refeneſe 
the comedy this en, L ; for the author 
was arreſted as he was going home from King's coffee- 
houſe ; and, as I heard, it was for — of four 


1/f Play Where's the tragedy author then? I 


have a long part in both, and it's paſt ten o'clock. 


Mom. Ply. Ay, 1 have a part in both too; I wiſh 
any one elie had them, for they are not ſeven lengrhs 
put together. I think it is very hard a woman of my 
ſtanding, ſhould have a ſhort part put upon her. I 
ſuppoſe Mrs Merit will have all our principal parts | 
now, but I am reſolv'd I'll advertiſe againſt her : Pl 


let the town know how I am injur'd. 


17 Play. OS! ! here comes our tragedy poet. 
| Enter FUSTIAN. 


| Fuſ. Gentlemen, your ſervant: ladies, yours. I 
ſhould have been here ſooner, but I have been ob- 
liged, at their own requeſts, to wait upon ſome half- 
dozen perſons of the firſt quality with tickets: upon 
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my ſoul I have been chid for putting off my play ſo 
Jong : I hope you are all quite perfect; for the town 
will poſitively tay for it no longer. | think I may 


very well put upon the bills, 4? the particular deſire 


of /everal ladies of quality, the firſt night. 
Enter PROMPTER. 


Promp. Mr Fuſtian, we muſt defer the rehearſal of 


your tragedy, for the gentleman who plays the firſt 
ghoſt is not yet up; and when he is, he has got ſuck 


a church-yard cough, he will not be heard to the 


middle of the pit. 

A Play. I wiih you could cut the ghoſt out, Sir; 
for | am AP x afraid he'll be damn'd if you don't. 

Fuſ. Cut him out, Sir! He is one of the moſt con- 
ſiderable perfons in the play. 

Promp. Then, Sir, you muſt give the part to ſome 


body elſe; for the preſent is ſo lame he can hardly 


walk the itage. 

Fuſ. Then he ſhall be carried; for no man in 
England can act a ghoſt like him: Sir, he was born 
a ghoſt: he was made for the part, and the part writ 
for him. 


Promp. Well, Sir, then we hope you will give us | 


leave to rehearſe the comedy firſt. 


Fuf. Ay, ay, you may rehearſe it firſt, if you pleaſe, 


and act it firſt too: if it keeps mine back above three 
nights, I am miſtaken. I don't know what friends 

— author may have but if ever ſuch ſtuff, ſuch 

damn'd, incoherent, ſenſeleſs ſtuff, was ever brought 

on any ſtage—-if the audience ſuffer it to go through 

three ats—Oh ! he's here 

Enter TRAPWIT. 


Dear Mr Trapwit ! your moſt humble ſervant, Sir 3 


I read your comedy over laſt night, and a molt excel- 


lent one it is; if it runs as long as it deſerves, you 
will engroſs the whole ſeaſon to yourſelf. 

Trap. Sir, I am glad it met with your approba- 
tion, as there is no inan whoſe taſte and judgment 1 
have a better opinion of. But, pray, Sir, why don't 
they proceed to the rehearſal of your tragedy ? Ag 
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fure you, Sir, I had much difficulty to get hither ſo 


early. | 


2d Play. Yes, faith, I believe you had. [ 4/ide. 

Fuf. Sir, your comedy is to be rehears'd firit. 

Trap. Excuſe me, Sir, I know the deference due 
to tragedy better. | | 

Fj. Sir, I would not have yon think I give up the 
cauſe of tragedy ; but my gholt being ill, Sir, cannot 
get np without danger, and I would not riſque the 
life of my ghoſt on any account. en: 

Trap. You are in the right on't, Sir; for a ghoſt 
is the ſoul of tragedy. 

Fuſ. Ay, Sir, I think it is not amiſs to remind 
people of thole things which they are, now-a-days, 
too apt to diſbelieve; beſides, we have lately had an 
act againſt witches, and I don't queſtion but ſhortly 
we ſhall have one againſt ghoſts. But come, Mr 
Trapwit, as we are for this once to give the prece- 
dence to comedy, e'en let us begin. 

Trab. Ay, ay, with all my heart. Come, come, 


here's the gentleman who ſpeaks the prologue ? This 


prologue, Mr Futtian, was given me by a friend, who 


does not care to own it till he tries whether it ſuc- 


reeds or no. | 


Enter PLAYER for the Prelegue. 


Come, Sir, make a very low bow to the audience; 
and ihew as much concern as poſſible in your looks. 


PROLOGUE. 
AS crafiy laauyers, to acquire applanſe, 
Frey various arts io gain a doubtful cauſe ; 
Or, as a dancirg-maſter in a jigg, h 
Kith varizus ſteps in/*rutts the dancing prig: 
Cr as a dittor awrites you different bills ; 
Or as a qua preſcribes you different pills ; 


Cr as @ baler bakes more bread than bronun ; 


Cr as a fiddler plays more tunes than one; : 


Or as a tumbler tumbles up and down : 


So does cur author, rummaging his brain, 
Ay various methods try ta entertain ; 


Brings 
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Brings a ſtrange groupe of characters before ye, 
And ſhews you here at once both Whig and Torry ; 
Or court and country party you may call 'em : 

But without fear or favour he will maul em. 


To you, then, mighty ſages of the pit. 


Trap. Oh! dear Sir, ſeem a little more affected, 
I beſeech you; advance to the front of the tage, 
make a low bow, lay your hand upon your R 
fetch a deep ſigh, and pull out your ha 
To you, then, mighty ſages of the pit 


7 


Prol Te you, then, mighty ſages of the pit, 
Our author humbly does his cauſe ſubmit. 
He tries to pleaſe --—- C take it not amiſs ! 
And tho” it ſhould be dull, Oh! do not hiſs; 
Laugh—if you can—if you cannot laugh - - weep : 
When you can wake no longer ——fall aſleep. 


Trap. Very well! very well, Sir! You have af. 
fected me, I am ſure. 


Fuſ. And fo he will the audience, I'll anſwer for 
'em. 

Trap. Oh, Sir, you're too good-natur'd — 
but, Sir, I do aſſure you I had writ a much deter 
prologue of my own ; but as this came gratis, have 
reſerv'd it for my next play; a prologue fav'd is a 
prologue got, brother Fuſtian. Burt come, where are 
your actors? Is Mr Mayor and the Aldermen at the 
table ? 

Pron:p. Yes, Sir, but they want wine, and we can 
get none from the quaker's cellar without ready 
money. 

Trap. Rat him! can't he truſt till the third night? 
Here, take fix-pence, and fetch two pots of 
porter, put it into bottles, and it will do for wine well 
enough. 

Ful. Ay, faith, and the wine will be as good as the 
wit, I'll anſwer for it. LAſide. 
7 rap. Mr Fuſtian, you'll obſerve I do not be- 
gin this play like moſt of our modern comedies, with 
three or four gentlemen who are brought on only to 
talk wit ; for to tell you the truth, Sir, a 
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kttle, if any, wit in this play: No, Sir, this is a play 
conſiſting of humour, nature and fmplicity : it is 
written, Sir, in the exact and true ſpirit of Moliere ; 
and this | will fay for it, that except about a dozen, 
or a ſcore, or ſo, there is not one impure joke in it. 
But come, clear the itage, and draw the back ſcene : 
Mr Fultian, it you pleaſe to fit down by me. 


MAYOR and ALDERMEN diſcover' d. 


Euſ. Pray, Sir, who are theſe characters? 

Trap. Sir, they are Mr Mayor of the town and his 
brethren, conſulting about the election. 

Fuſ. Are they all of a ſide, Sir? 

Trap. Les, Sir, as yet; for you mnſt know, Sir, 
that all the men in this borough are very ſenſible 
people, and have no party principles, for which they 


cannot give a good reaſon. Mr Mayor, you begin 
the play. 


May. Gentlemen, 1 have ſummoned you toge- 


ther to conſider of proper repreſentatives for this bo- 
rough: You know the candidates on the court fide 
are my Lord Place, and Colonel Promiſe; the country 
candidates are Sir Henry Fox-Chaſe, and 'Squire Tan- 


kard; all worthy gentlemen, and I with with all my 


heart we could chute them all four. 

1/7 Ald. But fince we cannot, Mr Mayor, [ think 
we ſhould ſtand by our neighbours; gentlemen whoſe 
honeſty we are wi neſſes of, and whole eſtates in our 


own neighbourhood render em not liable to be 
bribed. 


Fuſ. This gentleman, Mr Trapwit, does not ſeem | 


ſo unbiaſs'd in his principles as you repreſented him. 
Trap. Pugh, Sir, you muſt have one fool in a 
play ; beſides, I only writ him to ſet off the reſt, 
May. Mr Alderman, you have a narrow way of 
thinking : honeity is not confined to a country; a 
man that lives an hundred miles off may be as honeſt 
as him who lives but three. 
All. Ay, ay, ay, ay. [Shaking their heads. 
May. Beſides, gentlemen, are we not more obli- 
ged to a foreigner for the favours he does us, than to 
one of our own neighbours who has obligations 7 
us 
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us? I believe, gentlemen, there is not one of us who 
does not eat and drink with Sir Harry at leait twenty 
times in a twelve-month ; now, for my part, I never 
ſaw or heard of either my Lord or the Colonel till 
within this fortnight; and yet they are as obliging, 
and civil, and familiar, as if we had been born and 
bred together. 

J Ad. Nay, they are very civil, well-bred men, 
that is the truth on't ; but won't they bring a ſtanding | 
arrny upon us? 

May. Mr Alderman, you are deceived; the coun- 
try party will bring a ſtanding army upon us; wWhere- 
as it we chuſe my Lord and the Colonel, we ſhan't 


have a ſoldier in town. But mum, here are my Lord 
and the Colonel. 


Enter Lord PLACE, and Colonel PROMISE. 


Lord Place. Gentlemen, your moſt humble ſer- 
vant; I have brought the Colonel to take a morning's 
whet with you. 

May. Your Lordſhip and the Colonel do us great 
honour; pray, my Lord, be pleas d to fit down; pray, 
Colonel, be pleas'd to fit. More wine here. 

Fuf. I with, Mr 3 your actors don't get 
drunk in the firſt act 

Trap. Dear Sir, don' t interrupt the rehearſal. 

Lord Place. Gentlemen, r to the 2 
ration. 

Fuſ. Sir, I am a acai to the corporation, 
and if you pleaſe will pledge his Lordſhip: Succeſs 
to your comedy, Mr Trapwit. [ Drinks. 
Trap. Give me a glaſs Sir, here's to your tra- 
gedy Now pray no more interruption ; for this 
icene is one continued joke, and if you 2 your 
lips in it, you will break the thread of the jeſt. 

May. My Lord, we are ſenſible of your . power 
to ſerve this corporation; and we do not doubt but 

we ſhall feel the effect on't. 
Lord Place. Gentlemen, you may depend on me; 
1 ſhall do all in my power. I ſhall do you ſome ſer- 
vices which are not proper at preſent to mention to 
you; in the mean time, Mr Mayor, give me leave 
1 2 6 o 
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to ſqueeze you by the hand, in aſſurance of my ſin- 
cerity. 

Trap. You, Maſter that act my Lord, bribe a little 
more openly if you pleaſe, or the audience will loſe 


that joke, and it is one of the ſtrongeſt in my whole 


la 
K Lird Place. Sir, I cannot poſlibly do it better at 
the table. 

Trap. Then get all up, and come forward to the 
front of the ſtage. Now, you gentlemen that a& the 
mayor and aldermen, range yourſelves in a line; and 
you, my Lord, and the Colonel, come to one end, and 
bribe away with right and left. 


Fuf. Is this wit, Mr Trapwit ? 
Trap. Yes, Sir, it is wit; and ſuch wit as will run 


all over the kingdom. 


Fuſ. But methinks Colonel Promiſe, as you call 


him, is but ill- named; for he is a man of very few 
words. 


Trap. You'll be of another opinion before the 


play is over: at preſent his hands are too full of 


buſineſs; and you may remember, Sir, I before told 
you this is none of your plays wherein much is ſaid, 
and nothing done. Gentlemen, are you all bribed 2 
Om. Yes, Sir. 
Trap. Then my Lord and the Colonel, you muſt 
go off, and make room for the other candidates to 


come on and bribe too. 


[Exeunt Lord Place und Colonel Promiſe, 


Fuf. Is there nothing but bribery in this play of 
yours, Mr Trapwit? 


Trap. Sir, this play is an exact repreſentation of 


nature; I hope the audience will date the time of 
action before the bill of bribery and corruption took 


place; and then I believe it may go down. But now, 


Mr Fuſtian, I ſhall ſhew you the art of a writer, 
which is, to diverſify his matter, and do the ſame thin 
ſeveral Ways. You muſt know, Sir, I iſtinguith 
bribery into two kinds; the direct and the indirect: 
2 firſt you have ſeen already; and now, Sir, I theil 
ve you a ſmall ſpecimen of the other. Prompter, 


call Sir Harry and the Squire. But, gentlemen, what 
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are you doing? How often ſhall I tell yon that the 
moment the candidates are gone out you are to retire 
to the table, and drink and look wiſe; you Mr Mayor, 
ought to look very wiſe, 
Fuß. You'll take care he ſhall talk fooliſh enongh, 
I warrant you. [ Aide. 
May. Come, here's a round to my Lord, and the 
Colonel's health : a Place and a Promiſe, I fay; they 
may talk of the pride of courtiers, but I am ſure [ 
never had a civiler ſqueeze by the hand in my life. 


Trap. Ay, you have ſqueezed that out pretty 


well; but ſhow the gold at thoſe words, Sir, if you 
pleaſe. 
May. I have none. 


Trap. Pray, Mr Prompter, take care to get ſome 


counters againſt it is acted. 

Fuſ. Ha, ha, ha! upon my word the courtiers 
Have topt their part; the actor has out-done the au- 
thor; this bribing with an empty hand is quite in the 
character of a courtier. 

Tray. Come, enter Sir Harry, and the Squire. 
Where are they ? 


1/# Play. Sir, Mr Sonndwell has been regularly 


fummoned, but he has refuſed to act the part. 
Tap. Has he been writ to? 

1/7 Play. Yes, Sir, and here's his anſwer. 

Trap. Let both the letters he produc'd before the 
audience. Pray, Mr Prompter, who ſhall we have 
to act the part? 

% Play. Sir, I lik'd the part fo well, that I have 
ſtudied it in hope of ſome time playing it. 

Trap. You are an exceeding pretty young fellow, 
and I am very glad of the exchange. 

Sir Har. Halloo, hark, forwards; hark, honeft 
Ned, good-morrow to you ; how doſt, maſter Mayor ? 
What, you are driving it about merrily this morn- 

ing ? Come, come, fit down; the Squire and I will 


take a pot with you. Come, Mr Mayor, here's li- 


berty and property, and no exciſe. 
May. Sir Harry, your health. 
Sir Har. What, won't you pledge me? Won't 
you drink, no exciſe? 
May. 
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May. I don't love party-healths, Sir Harry. 

All Ald. No, no, no party-healths, no party- 

healths. 

Sir Har. Say ye ſo, gentlemen !? 21 begin to ſmoke 
vou; your pulſes have been felt I perceive : And will 
you de bribed to ſell your country? Where do you 
think theſe courtiers get the money they bribe you 
with, but from vourſelves! ! Do you think a man, 
who will give a bribe, won't take one? If you would 
be ſerved faithfully, you muſt chuſe faithfully and 
give your vote on no conſideration but merit; for my 
part, I would as ſoon ſuborn an evidence at an alſize, 
as a vote at an election. 

May. I do believe yon, Sir Harry. 

Sir 1 Mr Mayor, I hope you received thoſe 
three bucks J ſent you, and that they were good. 

May. Sir Harry, I thank you ſor them; but 'tis ſo 
long fince I ate them, that I have forgot the taſte. 

Sir Har. We'll try to revive it, I'll order you three 
more to-morrow morping. 

May. You will ſurfeit us with veniſon. You will 


indeed; for it is dry meat, Sir Harry, very dry 
meat. 


„ Sir Har. We'll find a way to moiſten it, I'll war- 


rant you, if there be any wine in town. Mr Alder- 
man Stitch, your bill is too reaſonable, you certain- 


ly muſt loſe by it: ſend me in half a dozen more 


e eat- coats, my ſervants are the dirtieſt do 
& Mr Damaſk gy you are afraid to truſt fe, 
by thoſe few yards of filk you ſent my wife 
e likes the pattern ſo extremely, ſhe is reſolved to = 
her rooms with it --pray, let me have a hun- 
dred yards of it; I ſhall want more of you. Mr 
Timber and you Mr Iron, I thall get into your 
books too— = 


been. more in the character of the courtier, Mr Trap- 
wit! 


Trap. Go on, go on, Sir. 
Sir Har. That gentleman interrupts one ſo 


I 23 Iron, 


Fuſ. Would not that getting into books have 
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Oh, now I remember Mr Timber, and you Mr 
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Iron, I ſhall get into your books too; tho if I do, 


I affure you 1 won't continue in them tong. 

Trap. Now, Sir, would it have been more in the 
character of a courtier ? But you are like all our 
modern critics, who damn a man before they have 
heard a man out; when if they would but ſtay till 
the joke came--— 

Fuſ. They would ſtay to hear your laſt words, I 
believe. [ Aide. 

Sir Har. For you muſt know, gentlemen, that I 
intend to pull down my old houſe, and build a new 
One. | 

Trap. Pray, gentlemen, obſerve all to ſtart at the 
word S Sir Harry, that lalt ſpeech again, pray. 
Sir Har. For you, &c. Mr Mayor, I mult have 
all my bricks of you. 

May. And « you intend to rebuild your 3 
Sir Harry? 

Sir Har. Pofitively. 

g. Gentlemen, methinks, Sir Harry's wt 
ſtands ſtill ; will no body drink liberty and property,. 
and no exciſe ? [Dey alt drink and huzza.. 

Sir Har. Give me thy hand, Mayor, I hate 
bribery and corruption: if this corporation will not 
| ſuffer itſelf to be bribed, there ſhall not be a poor 
man in it. 

May. And he that will deferves to be poor ; for 
my part, the world ſhould not bribe me to vote againſt 
my confcience. 

Trap. Do you take that joke, Sir? 

Fuſ. No faith, Sir. | = 
Trap. Why, how can a man vote againſt his con- 
ſcience, who has no conſcience at all ? 

1/8 Ald. Come, gentlemen, here's a Fox-chaſe, 
and a Tankard ! 

Omnes. A Fox-chaſe, and a Tankard! Huzza ! 

Sir Har. Come, let's have one turn in the market- 
place, and then we'll to dinner. 

May. Let's fill the air with our repeated cries, 

Ot and property, and no exciſe. 
ing * 33 Mayor and Allermen. 
Trap. How do you like that couplet, Sir ? Fu 
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Fuf. Oh! very fine, Sir! | 
Trap. This is the end of the firſt act, Sir. 
Fuſ. I cannot but obſerve, Mr Lrapwit, how 


nicely you have oppoſed Squire Tankard to Cclonel 


Promiſe; neither of whom have yet uttered one ſyl- 

lable. 

Trap. Why, you would not have every man 2 

ſpeaker, would you? One of a fide is fufficient; and 

let me tell you, Sir, one is full enough to utter all 

that the party has to ſay for itſelt. 

_ Fuf. Methinks, Sir, you ſhould let the audience 

know that they can ſpeak, if it were but an ay ora 2%. 
Trap. Sir, the audience muſt know that already; 


for if they could not ſay ay and a0, they would not be 


qualified for candidates. 


Faſ. Oh! your humble ſervant, I am anſwer'd ; 


but pray, Sir, what is the action of this play? 
Trap. The action, Sir? 6 

Fu, Yes, Sir, the fable, the deſgn? 

Trap. Oh! you atk who is to de married! Why, 
Sir, 1 have a marriage; I hope you think I under- 
ſtand the laws of comedy better than to write without 
marrying ſomebody. 


Fuſ. But is that the main a deſign to which every 


ching conduces? 

Trap. Yes, Sir. 

Fuſ. Faith, Sir, J can't for ths ſoul af; me fee, 
_ what has hitherto paſt can conducè at all to that 
en 

Trap. You can't; indeed, I deli ve you can't 
for that is the whole plot of my play: and do you 


think Jam like your ſhallow writers of comedy, who 


publiſh the banns of marriage between all the couples 
in their play, in the firſt act? No, Sir, I defy you 
to gueſs my couple till the thing is done, ſlap all at 
ance ; and that too by an incident ariſing from the 


main buſinels of the play, and to which every ching 


conduces. 
Fuſ. That will, indeed, ſurpriſe me. 


Trap. Sir, you are not the firſt man my writings 
have —— what's become of all our 


an Here, who begins the ſecond a& 2 Promùpter- 
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Enter 1/8 PLAYER. 


1/f Play. Sir, the prompter, and moſt of the 
players, are drinking tea in the Green- room. 

Trap. Mr Fuſtian, ſhalt we drink a diſh of tea 
with them? Come, Sir, as you have a part in my 
play, you ſhall drink a diſh with us. 

% Play. Sir, I dare not go into the Green-room ; 

my fatary is not high enough : J ſhall be forfeited if 
I ae it thine. — ; 

Trap: Pfhaw, come along; your filter has merit 
„ if they forfeit you, 
Fll warrant ſhe'll take it off again. 
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ACT n. SCENE I. 


Enter TRAPWIT, FUSTIAN, PROMPTER, Lord 
| PLACE, Mrs MAYORESS and MISS. 


Taarwir. 


"AM afraid, Mr Fuſtian, you have hitherto ſu- 
ſpetted that I was a dabbler in low comedy : Now, 
Sir, you ſhall ſee ſome ſcenes of politeneſs and ne 
_ converſation amongſt the ladies. Come, my Lord, 
come, begin. 

Lord Place Pray, Mrs Mayoreſs, what do you 
think this lace coſt a yard ? 

. Fuſe A very pretty beginning of a polite converſa- 
| tion truly | 

Trap. Sir, in this play I keep exatly up to na- 
ture; nor is there any thing ſaid in this ſcene, that 
E have not heard come out of the mouths of the fineſt 
People of the age. Sir, this ſcene has coſt me ten 
ſhillings in chaiw-hare, to keep the beſt company, as 
it is eall'd. 

« Mrs May. Indeed, my Lord, I cannot gueſs it at 
Jeſs than ten pounds — 

Lord Place. Pray, Madam, was you at the laſt 
rĩdotto? 

"On Ridotto! the devil a country mayoreſs at 
E ridotto! 
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g ridotto ! Sure, that is out of character, Mr Trap- 
wit. 

Trap. Sir, a converſation of this nature cannot be 
carried on without theſe helps; beſides, Sir, this 
country mayoreſs, as you call her, may be allow'd to 
know ſomething of the town; for you mult know, 
Sir, that ſhe has been woman toa woman of quality. 

Fuſ. | am glad to hear that. 

" Mrs May. Oh, my Lord! mention not thoſe 
dear ridottos to me, who have been confined theſe 
twelve long months in the country ; where we have no 
entertainment, but a ſet of hideous, ſtroling players; 
nor have I ſeen any one human creature, till your 
Lordihipcame to town Heaven ſend us a controverted 
election, then | ſhall go to that dear delightful place 
once more. 
Miſs. Yes, Mamma, and then we ſhall ſee Faribely, 
the ſtrange man- woman that they ſay is with _—_ 
and the fine pictures of Merlin's cave at the 
houſes; and the rop-dancing, and the tumbling. 


Fuſ. By Miſs's taſte I believe ſhe has been bred 
up under a woman of quality too. 


Lord Place. | cannot * with pleaſure obſerve, 
Madam, the polite taſte Miſs ſhews in her choice of 
entertamments; I dare ſwear ſhe will be much ad- 
mired in the beau monde, and I don't queſtion but 
ſhe will be ſoon taken n by ſome man of 

quality 
ih. Keeping, my Lord! X 

Lord Place. Ay, that furprize looks well enough 
m one ſo young, that does not know the world ; but, 
Mis, every one now keeps, and is kept: than nee 
no ſach things as marriages now-a-days, unlels mere- 
ly Smithfield contracts, and that for the ſupport of 
famikes; but then the huſband and wife both, take 
into keeping weithin a fortnight. 

Mrs May. My Lord, I would have my girl act 
like other Jadies; but ſhe does not know any 

men of quality, who ſhalt introduce her to em? 

Lord Place. That, Madam, muſt be your part; 
you mult take a houſe, and ſee company; in a little 
white yon any keep an aſſembly, and play at _ 
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as high as you can; and almoſt all the money thay 
is won, mult be put into the box, which you muſt 
call, paying for the cardr; tho' it is indeed paying 
for. your candles, your cloaths, your lodgings, and in 
ſhort every thing you have: I know ſome perions who 
make a very conſiderable figure in town, whole whole 
eltate lies in their card-box. 

Mrs May. And haye I been ſo long contented to 
be the wife of a poor country tradeſinan, when I 
might have had all this happineſs ? 

Fuſ. How comes this lady, Mr Trapwit, con- 
Fg her education, to be ſo ignorant of all theſe 
h.ngs ? 

7. 4 Gad, that's true; I had forgot her educa- 
tion, faith, when I writ that ſpeech; it's a fault L 
ſometimes fall into——a man ought to have the 
memory of a devil to remember every little thing; 
but come, go on, go on— I Il alter it by and by. 
Lord Place. Indeed, Madam, it is a miſerable 
ſtate of life; 1 hope we ſhall have no ſuch people as 
tradeſmen ſhortly ; I can't fee any uſe they are of; 
if | am choſe, I'll bring in a. bill to extirpate all trade 
out of the nation. 

Mrs May. Yes, my Lord, that would do very 
well amengſt people of quality, who don't want 
money. 

Fuſ. Again! Sure Mrs Mayoreſs knows verx 
little of people of quality, conlkering ſhe has lived 
amongſt them, 

Trap. Lord, Sir, you are ſo troubleſome----— 
then ſhe has not lived amongſt people cf quality, ſhe 
has lived where I pleaſe; but ſuppoſe we thould ſup- 

poſe ſhe had been woman to a lady of quality, may 
we not alſo ſuppoſe ſhe was turn'd away in a fort- 
night, and then what could ſhe know, Sir? Go 
on, go on. | 

Lard Place. A-lack-a-day, Madam, when I men- 
tion trade, I only mean low, dull, mechanick trade; 
ſach as the Canaille practiſe; there are ſeveral trades. 
reputable enough, which people of fathjon may prac- 
tie ; ſuch are Saming, e voting, and run- 


— in debt. 
Trap. 
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Trap. Come, enter a ſervant, and whiſper my 
Lord. [Enter a Servant] Pray, Sir, mind your cue 
of entrance. [ Exit Servant. 
Lord Place. Ladies, a particular affair obliges me 
to loſe ſo good company——1 am your molt obedient 
ſervant. [Exit. 
Mrs May. He is a prodigious fine gentleman. 
Miß. But muſt I go into keeping, Mamma? 
Mrs May. Child, you muſt do Shay s in fathion. 
Miſs. But 1 have heard that's a naughty thing. 
Mrs May. That can't be, if your betters do it; 
people are puniſh'd for doing naughty things ; but 
people of quality are never punilh'd; therefore they 
never do any naughty things. 
Fuſ. An admirable ſyllogiſin, and quite in cha- 
racter. 
Trap. Pfhaw, dear Sir, don't trouble me with 
character; it's a thing; and if it's a good thing, 


what ſignifies who fays it? —Come, enter the 
Mayor drunk. 


Enter MAYOR. 


2 . Liberty and property, and no exciſe, 
"va 


Mrs May. Ah! filthy beaſt, come not near me. 

May. But I will tho'; I am for liberty and pro- 
perty; I'H vote for no courtiers, wife. 

Mrs May. Indeed but you ſhall, Sir. 

—— I hope you won't vote for a naſty ſtinking 
Tory, Papa. 

Mp. What a pox! are you for the courtiers 
too 

Miſs. Yes, I hope I am a friend to my country; 
I am not for bringing m the Pope. 

May. No, nor I an't for a ſtanding army. hy 
Mrs May. But I am for a ſtanding army, Sir; 
a ſtandin be fe good thing : you pretend to be 
afraid our liberties and your properties 
You are afraid of your wives and daughters: I love 
to ſee toldiers in the town: and you may ſay what 

you will, I know the town loſes nothing by 'em. 
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Tay. The women don't, I believe. 
Me. May. And I'll have you know, the womens 
wants ſhall be confider'd, as well as yours, I think 
my Lord and the Colonel do you too much honour, in 
—— to repreſent ſuch a ſet of clowniſh, dirty, 
beggarly animals —— Ah! I with we women were to 


— Ay, we ſhou'd have a fine ſet of members 
then, indeed. | 

Mrs May. Yes, Sir, you would have none but 
pretty gentlemen—— there ſhould not be one man in 

the houſe of commons without a lac'd coat. 
Miß. O la! what a delicate, fine, charming ght 
that would be! Well, I like a lac'd coat; and if ever 
1 am taken into keeping, it ſhall be by a man in a 
lac'd coat. 

May. What's that you ſay, Minx ? what's that 
you ſay.? 

Mr. May. What's that to you, Sir! 

May. Why, Madam, mult not I ſpeak to my own 
daughter? 

Mrs May. You have the greater obligation to 
me, Sir, if the is; I am ſure, if I had thought you 
would how endeavour'd to ruin your family, I would 
have ſeen you hang'd before you thould have had any 
by me. 

May. I ruin my family! 

Mrs May. Yes, I have been making your for- 
tune for you with my Lord; I have got: a ww for you, 
but you won't accept on't. 

Miſs. You ſhall accept on't. 

Mrs May. You ſhall vote for my Lord and the 
Colonel, 

Miſs. They are the fineſt men 

Mr. May. The prettieſt men —— 

Ai. The ſweeteſt men 

Mr. May. And you ſhall vote for them. 

May. I wont be brib'd— 

Mrs May. A place is no bribe ——aſk the parſon 
of the parilh if a place is a bribe, 

May. What is the place? 


— 


4 
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Mrs May. I don't know what the place is; nor 
my Lord does not know what it is, but it is a great 
3 place 
| will have the place firſt, I won't take a 
bribe: 1 will have the place firſt; liberty and pro- 
perty !—PIl have the place firſt. 
- Mrs May. Come, my dear, follow me; I'll fee 
whether he ſhall vote according to his conſcience, or 
mine. nf | 
I'll teach mankind, while policy they boaſt, 
They bear the name of power, we rule the roaſt. 
Trap. There ends act the ſecond. [Erxenunt May- 
oreſs and Miſs.] Mr Fuſtian, I inculcate a particu- 
ral moral at the end of every act; and therefore ini ght 
have put a particular motto defore every one, as the 
author of Cæſar in Egypt has done; thus, Sir, m 
firſt act ſweetly ſings, bribe all, bribe all; and the 
ſecond gives you to underſtand that we are all under 
petticoat- government; and my third will ——-but 
you ſhall ſee——Enter my Lord Place, Colonel Pro- 


miſe, and ſeveral voters. My Lord, you begin the 
third act. | 


Enter Lord PLACE, Colonel PROMISE, and ſeveral 


V aters. 


Lord Place. Kn be aſſured, I 22 take 
care of you all; you ſhall all be provided for as faſt 
as poſſible; the cuſtoms and the exciſe afford = great 
number of places. 


1/t Vet. Could not your Lordſhip provide for me 
at court? 


Lord Place. Nothing eaſier: what fort of a plate 
would you like? 

i/t Fot. Is not there a ſort of employment, Sir, 
call'd--------beef-eating ? If your Lordſhip pleaſe to 
make me a beef-cater,-----------I would have a us 
fitted for my capacity. 

Lord Place. Sir, I will be ſure to remember you. 
24 Vot. = Lord, I ſhould like a place at court 
too; 
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too; I don't much care what it is, provided I wear 
fine cloaths, and have ſomething to do in the kitchen, 
or the cellar; I own I ſhould like the cellar, for Iam 
a deviliſh lover of ſack. 

Lord Place. Sack, fay you? Odſo, you fhall be 
poet · laureat. 

24 Vat. Poet! no, my Lord, 1 am no poet, 1 
can't make verſes. | | 
Lord Place. No matter for that, you'll 

be able to make odes. 

2d Vet. Odes, my Lord! what are thoſe ? 

Lord Place. Faith, Sir, I can't tell well what 
they are; but I know you may be qualified for the 
place without being a poet. 

Trap. Now, my Lord, do you file off, and talk 
apart with your people : and let the Colonel ad- 
Vance. 

Fuſ. Ay, faith, [ think it is high time for the 
Colonel to be heard. 

Col. Depend upon it, Sir; I'll ſerve you. 

Fuſ. Upon my word the Colonel begins very well ; 
but has not that been ſaid already? 

Trap. Ay, and if I was to bring an hundred cour- 
tiers into my play, they ſhould all ſay it none 
of them do it. 

34 Vet. An't pleaſe your honour, I have read in 
a book calPd Fog's Journal, that your honour's men 
are to be made of wax; now, Sir, I have ſerv'd my 
time to a warwork-maker, and defire to make your 
honour's regiment. 

Col. Sir, you may depend on me. 

34 Vot. Are your officers to be made of wax too, 
Sir.; becauſe I would a finer ſort for them. 

Col. No, none but the chaplain. 

34 Vet. O! I have a moſt delicate piece of black 
wax for him. 

Trap. You ſee, Sir, the Colonel can ſpeak when 
mieary afiies are onthe exrpet Hitherto, Mr 

uſtian 7 on in t tranquillity; 
now you ſhall ſee a . 2 1 | 
ture. Come, enter the Mob of both ſides, and cudgel 
2 one 
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one another off the ſtage. Colonel, as your buſineſs 
is not to fight at preſent, I beg you would go off be- 
fore the battle comes on; you, and your brother 
candidate, come into the middle of the it: age, fol 
Voters range yourſelves under your ſeveral leaders. 
[The mob attempts to break in] Fray, Gentlemen, 
keep hack; mind the Colonel's going off is the cue 


for the batile to enter. Now, my Lord and the Colo: 


nel, you are at the head of your parties—--but hold, 
hold, hold, you beet-eater, go you behind ray Lord. 
if you pleaſe; and you Soldier-maker, come you be- 
hind the Colonel ; now, gentlemea, ſpeak. 


Lord Place. } , 1 
38 | Gentlemen, we'll ſerve you. 


[My Lerd and the Colonel file of at different dirs, 4 


parties falling. 


aver Mab on each 2 of the ſtage, crying out promiſe 
cuonſly, Dewn with the Rump, no Courtiers ! no Ju- 

_ eobites ! daun with the Pipe uns exciſe! aPlace and 
a Promite ! @ Fox-chate ard a Vankard ! t luff, 
they fall tsgether by the ears, and cudgel one anther 
off the flaze. 
Enter Sir HARRY, SQU IRE, ad MAYOR. 
Sir Har. Bravely done, my boys, bravely done; 


faith our party has got the day. 


Mey. Ay, Sw Harry, at dry blows we always 
come of well; if we could but diſband the army, 1 
warrant we carried all our points. But faith, Sir, I 
fought a hard battle on your account; the other 
ſide have ſecured my wife; my Lord has promiſed her 
a place, but I am not to be gulled in that manner ; 
1 may be taken like the fiſh in the water, by a bait, 


| but nct like the dog m the water, by a ſhadow, 


Sir Har. | know you are an honeſt man, and love 
your country. 


May. Faith that I do, Sir Harry, as well as any 
man; if my country will but let me live by it, thaz's 
all I defire. 

Fuſ. Mr Mayor ſeems to have gat himſelf ſober 
very ſuddenly. 

Vor. IV. K Trap. 
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Trap. Yes, ſo would you too, I believe, if you 


| had been ſcolded at by your wife as long as he has; 
but if you think that is not reaſon enough, he may be 


drunk ll, for any reaſon I fee to the contrary : pray, 
Sir, act this ſcene as if you was drunk. 

Faf. Nay, I muit confeſs, I think it quite ont of 

character the * to be once ſober "_— the whole 

election. 

Squire. [drank] A man that won't get drunk for 
his country is a raſcal, 

Mey. So ke is, noble Squire; there's no henefty 


in a man that won't be drunk——a man that won't 


drink is an enemy to the trade of the nation. 
Sir Har. Thoſe were glorious days when honeſt 


Enylith hoſpitality flourithed ; when a country-gentle- 


man could afford to make bis neighbours drunk, be- 


fore your datmn'd French faſſiions were brought over; 


why, Mr Mayor, would you think it? there . 
many of thoſe courtiers who have fix ſtarved ſoot- 
men bchind a coach, and not half a hogthead of wine 
in their houſe ; why, how do you think all the money 

is ſpent ? 

May. Faith, I can't tell. 

Sir Har. Why, in houſes, pictures, Jace, em- 


broidery, nic k-nacks, Italian fingers, and French 


tumblers; and thoſe who vote for them will never get 


a dinner ef them after the election is over. 


May. But there is a thought comes often into my 
head, which is this; if theſe courtiers be turn'd out, 
who ſhall ſucceed them: 

Sir Har. Who? why we! 

Squire. Ay, we! | 

Sir Har. And then we may provide for our friends; 

I love my country, but I don't know why I may not 
cet ſomething by it as well as ayother; at leaſt to re- 
imburſe me. And I do aſſure you, tho' I have not 
bribed a ſingle vote, my election will ſtand me in a 


good five thouſand pounds. 


Squire. Ay, and ſo will mine me: — but it ever we 
ſhould get uppermoſt, Sir Harry, I inſiſt upon imme- 


Eiatcly paying off the debts of the nation. 


Sir 
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Sir Har. Mr Tankard, that ſhall be done with 
all convenient ſpeed. 
Squire. I'll have no delay in it, Sir. 
May. There ſpoke the ſpirit of a true Engliſhman ; 


ah! I love to hear the Squire ſpeak, he will be a great 


honour to his country in foreign parts. 

Sir Har. Our friends ſtay for us at the tavern; 
we'll go and talk more over a bottle, 
Sgaire. With all my heart; but I will pay off the 
debts of the nation. 

May. Come to the tavern then. 
There while briſk wine improves our converſation, 
We at our pleaſure will reform the nation. 

Trap. There ends act the third. 

[ Freunt Sir Harry, Squire, and Mayor. 

Fuſ. Pray, Sir, what's the moral of this act? 

Trap. And you really don't know? 
Fuſ. No, really. 

Trap. Then | really will not tell you; but come, 
Sir, fince you cannot find that out, I'll try whether 
you can find out the plot; for now it is juſt going to 


begin to open, it will require a very cloſe attention, 
I aſſure you; and the devil take me if i give you any 


aſſiltance. 


Fuſ. Is not the fourth act a kttle too late to open 
the plot, Mr Trapwi : ? 


Trap. Sir, tis an error on the right fide; I have 


known a plot open in the firit at, and the audience, 
and the poet too, forget it before the third was over; 
now, Sir, I am not willing to burden either the au- 
dience's memory, or my own; for they may forget al 
that is hitherto paſt, and know full as much of the 
plot as if they remember'd it. 


Promp. Call Mr Mayor, Mrs Mayoreſs, and Mi.s, 


Enter Mr MAYOR, Mrs MAYORE SS, and 
MISS. 


Mrs May. ©! have I found you at laſt, Sir? I 
have been hunting for you this hour, 
May. Fol, my dear, I with you had ſound me 
 fooner, I have been drinking to the good old cauſe 
K 2 
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with Sir Harry and the Squire ; you would have been 

heartily welcome to all the company. | 
Mrs May. Sir, I ſhall keep no ſuch company; I 


hall converſe with no clowns, or country Squires. 


Miſs. My mamma will converſe with no Jacobites. 

May. But, my dear, I have ſome news for you; I 
have got a place for myſelf now. 

Mrs May. O, ho! then you will vote for my Lord 
t laſt? 
Paz, No, my dear, Sir Harry is to give me a 
place, | 

Mr: May.' A place in his dog-kennel ? 

May. No, 'tis fuch a cne as you never could have 


vor me from my Lord; I am to be made an ambaſ- 


1ador, 
Mrs May. What, is Sir Harry going to change 


Ades then, that he is to have all this intereſt ? 


May. No, but the ſides are going to be changed; 


nim, not I, — ſome very great man; and as ſoon 
as he is a very great man, I am to be made an am- 
ballador of. 

Ars May. Made an aſs of ! Will you never learn 
of me, that a bird in the hand is worth two in the 
buſh? 

May. Ves, but I can't find that you had the bird 
in hand; if that had been the caſe, I don't know 
what ! might have done; but I am ſure any man's 
romiſe is as good as a courtier's. 

Mrs May. Look'e, Mr Ambaſſador, that is to 
be; will you vote as I would have you, or no? [| am 
weary of arguing with a fool any longer; fo Sir, I 
tell you, you mult vote for my Lord and the Colonel, 
or l' make the houſe too hot to hold you; I'll ſee 
whether my poor family is to be ruin'd becauſe you 
Fave whims, 

Miſs. 1 know he is a Jacobite in his heart. | 

Mrs May. What fignifies what he is in his 


heart? have not a hundred, whom every body knows 


to be as great | Jacobires as be, acted like very good | 


Whigs? What has a man's heart to do with his lips? 


L don't 


I don't know what to call | 
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I don't trouble my head with what he thinks, I only 


deſire him to vote. 
Mi. I am ſure mamma is a very reaſonable woman. 
Mr May. Yes, I am too reaſonable x woman, 
and have uſed gentle methods too long; but I'll * 
others. 
[C2058 to a corner of the ſtage, and takes a ftict. 
Mop. Nay then, Liberty and property and no ex- 
ciſe ! [ Runs off, 
Mrs May. I'll exciſe you, you villain. 


[ Runs after him. 
Miſs. Hey ho! I wiſh ſomebody were here now; 


would the man that I love beſt in the world were here, 


that | might uſe him like a dog ! 


Fuſ. Is not that a very odd wiſh, Mr Trapwit ? ? 
Trap. No, Sir; don't all the young ladies in plays 


uſe all their Tat ſo? Should we not loſe halt he 


bett fcenes in our comedics elſe ? | 
Pramp. Pray, gentlemen, don't diſlurb the re- 
hearſal to; where is this ſervant? [ Exter Servant. 
Why don't you mind your cue? | 
Servant. O, ay, dog's my cue. 


you. 
Miſs. Shew her in.—What can the — 


irt want with me? She knows I hate her too, for 
being of the other party; however, I'll be as civil :0o 


her as I can. 
Enter iſ; STITCH. 


Dear Miſs, your ſervant ; this is an unexpecteq ſ:- 
vour. 


Miſs Stitch. I am fare, Madam, you have no 


reaſon to ſay ſo; for tho' we are of different parties, 
J have always coveted your acquaintance. I can't 


fee why people may not keep their principles to them 
ſelves. [ Ajide. 


Miſs. Pray, Miſs, fit down. Well „ have . 
news in town: ? 

Miſi Stitch. 1 don't know, my dear: for I kave 
not deen out theſe three days; and ji have ! been em- 


K 3 p. 


Madam, here's | 
Miſs Stitch, the taylor” s daughter, come to wait on 
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ploy'd all that time in reading one of the Craftſmen;: 

vis 4 very pretty one; I have almoſt got it by heart. 
Miſt. ide] Saucy flirt! ſne might have ſpared 

that to me, when ſhe knows that I hate the paper. 
Miſs Stitch. But I aik your pardon, my dear, I 


now you never read it. 


Miſs. No, Madam, I have enough to do to read 


the Daily Gazetteer. My father has ſix of em ſent 


him every week, for nothing; they are very pretty 
papers, and [ with you would read them, Mits. 

Miſs Siitch, Fie upon you; how can you read. 
what's writ by an old woman! > 

Miß. An old woman, Mits ? 

1,5 Stitch, Yes, Miſs; by Mrs W — 
Nay it is vain to deny it to me. 


1:5. 1 deſire, Madam, we may diſcourſe no longer 


en this 5 par for we ſhall never agree on it. 
Miſs Stitch. Well then, pray let me atk you ſe- 
iaully-V—are you thoroughly ſatisficed with this 
peace? | 
[11i5, Yes, Madam, and I think you ought to be 
10 to9. 
Nliſ, Stitch, I ſhould like it well enongh, if I 
were ture the Queen of Spain was to be trulted. 
Miſs [rijing ] Pray, Miſs, none of your inſinu- 
ations againit the queen of Spain, 
Miſs Stitch. Don't be in a 'paſtion, Madam. 


Miſs Yes, Madam, but 1 will be in a paſſion, 


when the intereſt of my country is at ſtake 
Mis Stitch. Triſftag.] Perhaps, Madam, I have 


a rt as warm in the intereſt of my country as you 
cag have; tho' 1 pay money for the papers I read, 


Madam, and that's more than you can ſay. 

Piſs. Miſs, Miſs, my papers are paid for too by 
ſomebody, tho' I don't pay for them; I don't ſup- 
poſe the Old Woman, as you call hes, ſends 'em a- 


bout at her own expence ; but I'd have you to know, 
Mis, I value my money as little as you in my coun- 
try's canſe ; and rather than Have no army, I would 


part with every ſarthing * cheſe ſixteen thilliags to 
maintain it. 
Miſs 
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Miſs Stitch. And if my ſweetheart was to vote for 
the Colonel, tho' IL like this fan of all the tins I ever 
ſaw in my life, I would tear it all to pieces, becauſe 
it was his Valentine's gift to me——-Qh ! Heavens ! 
1 have torn my fan; I would not have tora my fan 
for the world! Oh! my pcor dear fan! —- 1 witli. 
all parties were at the devil, for Jam ſure I ſhall ne- 
ver get a fan by them. 

Miſs. Notwithitanding all you have ſaid, Madam, 
I ſhould be a brute not to pity you under this cala- 
mity; comfort yourlelt, child, IJ have a fan the exacc 
fellow to it; if you will bring your ſweetheart over 
to vote for the Colonel, — have it. 

Nliiſi Stitch. And can i fell my country for a-ſan? 
What's my country to me? I thall never get a fan 
by it, —And will you give it me for nothing? 

_ #4375, Vil make you a free prelent of it. 

Miſs Stitch. J am aitham'd ot your conqueſt, but. 
I' take the fan. 
Pi. And now, my dear, we'll £9 and drink a 

gith of tea together. 

And let all parties blame me, if they can, 
Who're brib'd by honours triffing as a fan. | 
[Exeunt Miſſes. 
Trap. There ends act che ſourth. If you want to 
know the moral of this, the devil muſt be in you: 
Faith, this incident of the fan ſtruck me ſo ſtrongly, 
that 1 was once going to call this comedy by the name 

of the Fan. But, come, now for act the fifth. 

Premp. Sir, the player who is to begin it is juſt- 
ſtept aſide on ſome buſineſs ; he begs you would ſtay 
2 few minutes for him, 

Trap. Come, Fuſtian, you and I will ſep into the 

een-room, and chat with the actreſſes mean - while. 

Fuſ But don't you think cheſe girls improper per- 
ſons to talk of parties? 

Trap. Sir, J aſſure you it is not out of nature e 
and I ies often heard theſe affaics canvals'd by 
men who had not one whit more underſtanding than 
thele girls. [ Exeunt, 
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Eier TRAPWIT, FUSTIAN ard SNEER-WELE.. 


Trarewir. 


E npcn't, fie upon't, make no excuſes. 

Sneer. Conhder, Sir, I am my own enemy. 
Trap. I do confider that you might have paſt your 
time, perhaps, here 2s well as in another place. 

Sneer. But I hope I have not tranſgre(s'd much 

Trop. All's over, Sir, all's over; you might as 
well have ſtay'd away entirely; the fifth act's begin- 

ning, and the plot's at an end. 
FSxcer. What, is the plot at an end defore the fiſth 
act is begun? 

Trap. No, no, no, no, IT don't mean at an end, 
but we are ſo far advanced in it, that it will be 
impoſfible for you to comprehend or underſtand: any 
thing of it. 

Fuf. You have too mean an opinion of Mr Sneer- 


| well's capacity; I'll engage he ſhall underſtand as 


much of it as l, ' who have beard the other four. 
Trap. Sir, IT ean't help your want of underſtand- 
ing, or apprehenſion ; tis not my fault if you cannot 
take a hint, Sir: would you have a cataſtrophe in 
every at? Oons and the devil, have not I promiſed 
you, you ſhonld know all by and by? ——— you 
are ſo impatient. 


Faf. I think you have no reaſon to complain of 


my want of patience; Mr Sneer-well, be ealy ; 
dut one ſhort ad before my tragedy begin ; and that 
1 hope will make you amends for what you are to un- 
dergo before it. Trapwit, | wiſh you would begin. 
Trap. I wilh fo too. Come, Prompter ! are the 
members in their chairs: 

Promp. Yes, Sir 

Trap. Then carry them over the ſtage; » but hold, 
hold, hold, where is the woman to ſtrew the flowers? 
f The members are carried aver the ſtage.] Hollow, 
mob, hollow, hollow; Ocns, Mr Prompter, you muſt 


ger 
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get more mob to hollow, or theſe gentlemen vill 
never be believ'd to have had the majority. 

Proamp. Sir, I can get no more mob, all the reſt 
of the mob are gone to St James's Park, to fee the 
ſhow. | 

Sncer, Pray, Mr Trapwit, who are theſe gentle- 
men m the chairs ? 

Trop. Ay, Sir, this is your ſtaying away ſo long; 


if you had been here the firſt four acts, you would 


have known who they were. 
Fuſ. Dear Sneer-well, atk * no more queſlions; . 
if you enquire into every abſurdity you ſee, we mall 
have no tragedy to-day. 
Trap. Come, Mr Mayor and Mrs Mayoreſs. 


Enter MAYOR and Mr: MAYORESS. \ 


May. So, now you have undone yourſelf your own. 
way; vou have made me vote againſt my conſcience. 


E and intereſt too, and now I have loſt both parties. 


Mrs May. How have you loſt both parties? 
May. Why, my Lord will never remember my 
voting for him, now he has lolt the day; and dir 
Harry, who has won it, will never forgive my voting 
againſt him; let which ſide will be uppermolt, l fall 
have no place till the next election. 2 

Mrs May. It will be your own fault then, Sir; 
for you have it now in your power to oblige my Lord 
more than ever; go and-return my Lord and the Co- 
lonel as duly elected, and I warrant you I do your 
buſineſs with him yet. 

May. Return em, my dear? Why, there was a 
majority of two or three ſcore againſt em. 

Mrs May. A fig for a majority of two or three 
ſcore; if there had been a majority of as many hun- 
dred, you'll never be call'd to an account for returning 
them; and when you have return'd 'em, you'll have 


done all in your power: how can you expect that 
great men ſhould do any thing to ſerve You, it you 


tick at any thing to ſerre them: 
May. iy conicieace boggles at this thing bur 


yer 
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A. any thing by the 
er Od. 


Mrs May. Ay, let that ſatisfy your conſcience, that 
it is the only way to get any thing. 

May. Truly, I think it has. 

Seer. I think, Mr Trapwit, Intereſt would be a 
better word there than Conſcience. 

Trap. Ay, Intereſt, or Conſcience, they are words 


of the ſame meaning: but I think Conſcience rather 
politer of the two, and moſt uſed at court. 


Mrs May. Befides, it will do a fervice to your 


town, for half of them malt be carried to London at 


Lic candidates expence; and I dare fwear there is not 
one of them, whatever ſide he votes of, but would 
be glad to put the candidate to as much expence as he 
cun in an honeſt way. [Exit Mayor. 


Enter MISS crying. 
Mi/5. Oh, Mamma, have grieved myſelf to death 


at the court party's lofing the day; for if the others 
ſhould have a majority in the houſe, what would be- 


come of us ? alas, we ſhould not go to London ! 


Mrs May. Dry up your tears, my dear, all will 


be well; your farher ſhall return my Lord and the 


Colonel ; and we ſhall have a controverted election; - 


and we will go to London, my dear. 


MI. Shall we go to London? Then I am eaſy ; 
bar i N we had ſtaid here, I ſhould have broke my heart 
for the love of my country Since my father 
returns them, I hope juilice will find ſome — 
above, where people have ſenſe enough to know 
the right ſide from the left; however, Sock what 
will, there is ſome conſolation in going 10 London. 

Mrs May. But I bope you have conſidered well 
what my Lord told you ; that you will not ſcruple go- 
ing into keeping : perhaps you will have it in your 


power to ſerve your family, and it would be a great 
| fin not to do all you can for your family. 


Miſs. I have dreamt of nothing but coaches and 
fix, aud balls, and treats, and one and A 
rades ever lince. | 

Foſ: 
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Fu. Dreamt, Sir! Why, 1 thonght the time of 
your comedy had been conſined to the ſame day, Mr 
Trapwit. 
| Trap. No, Sir, it is not; but ſuppoſe it was, 
might ſhe not have taken an afternoon's nap ? 

Sneer. Ay, or dreamt walking, as ſeveral people do. 


Enter Lord PLACE and Colonel PROMISE. 


Lord Place. , adam, I am come to take my leave 
ef you; I am very ſenſible of my many obligations 
to you, and ſhall remember them till the next election, 
when I will wait on you again; nay, I don't queſtion 
but we fall carry our point yet, tho _y have given 
us the trouble of a petirion. 

Mrs May. No, no, my Lord, you are not yet re- 
duced to that; I have prevail'd on my huſband to 
return you and the Colonel. 

Lard Place. To return us, Madam? 

Mrs May. Yes, my Lord, as duly elected; and 
when we have return'd you fo, it will be your own. 
fault if you don't prove yourſelf ſo. 

Lord Place. Madam, this news has ſo tranſported | 
my ſpirits, that I fear ſome ill effect, unleſs you in- 
ſtantly give me a dram. 


Mrs May. If your Lordſhip pleaſe to walk with 


me into my cloſet, I'll equip your —— [Exit. 


Trap. Row do you like that dram, Sir ? 

Szeer. Oh! moſt excellent! 

Fuſ. I can't fay ſo, unleſs I taited it. 

Trap Faith, Sir, if it had not been for that Saw, 
* play had been at an end. 

Fuſ. The devil take the dram, with all my heart. 

Trap. Now, Mr Fuſtian, the plot, which has hi- 
therto been only carried on by hints, and open'd 
itſelf like the infant ſpring by ſmall and impercep - 
tible degrees to the audience, will difplay itſelf, like 
a ripe matron, in its full ſummer's bloom; and can- 
not, I think, fail with its attractive charms, like a 


| joadſtone, to catch the admiration of every one lik: 
a a trap, and raiſe an applauſe like thunder, till it 


makes the whoſe houſe like a hurricane. I muſt 4 
2 
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fire a ſtrict ſilence through this whole ſcene. Colo- 
nel, ſtand you ſtill on this fide of the ſtage; and, 
Mils, do you ſtand on the oppoſite. There, now 
look at each other. [long ſilence here. 
Fuſe. Pray, Mr Trapwit, is no body ever to ſpeak 
a@T in? 5 
y <4 Oh! the devil! Yeu have interrupted the 
ſcene; after all my precautions the ſcene's dettroyed ; 


the beſt ſcene of ſilence that ever was penn'd by man. 


Come, come, you may ſpenk now; you may ſpeak 
as faſt as you pleaſe. | | 

Col. Madam, the army is very much obliged to 
you for the zeal you ſhew for it: me it has made 
your ſlave for ever; nor can | ever think of being 
happy, unleſs you conſent to marry me. 

Miſs. Ha! and can you be ſo generous to forgive 
all my ill uſage of you? 

Fuſ. What ill uſage, Mr Trapwit! For if I miſ- 
take not, this is the firſt time theſe lovers {poke to 
one another. 8 | 

Trap. What ill uſage, Sir? a great deal, Sir, 

Fu. When, Sir? Where, Sr? 

Trap. Why, behind the ſcenes, Sir, What, would 
you have every thing brought upon the ſtage? I in- 
tend to bring ours to the dignity of the French ſtage ; 
and 1 have Horace's advice on my fide ; we have 


many things both ſaid and done in aur comedies, 
_ which might be better perform'd behind the ſcenes : 


the French, you know, baniſh all cruelty from their 


lage; and I don't fee why we thonld bring on a lady 


in ours, practiſing all manner of cruelty upon her 
lover : betides, Sir, we do not only produce ir, but 
encourage it; for I could name you ſome comedies, 
if | would, where a woman is brought in for four 
acts together, behaving to a worthy man in a manner 
for which ſhe almoſt deſerves to be hang'd ; and in 
the fiſth, forſooth, ſhe is rewarded with him fer a 
huiband : now, Sir, as I know this hits ſome taites, 
and am willing to oblige all, I have given every lady 
a latitude of thi.king mine has behaved in whatever 
manner fhe would have her. 
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Sncer. Well ſaid, my little Trap: but pray let 
us have the ſcene. | 
Trap. Go on, Miſs, if you pleaſe. 
Miſs. J have ſtraggled with myſelf to put you to 


many trials of your conſtancy; nay, perhaps have 


indulged myſelf a little too far in the innocent liber- 
ties of abuſing you, tormenting you, coqueting, ly- 
ing, ad jilting ; which as you are ſo good to forgive, 
] do faithfully promiſe to make you all the amends 
in my power, by making you a good wife, 

Trap. That fingle promiſe, Sir, 1s more than any 


of my brother authors had ever the grace to put in- 


to the month of any of their fine ladies yet; fo that 
the hero of a comedy is left in a much worſe con- 
dition than the villain of a tragedy, and I would 
chuſe rather to be hang'd with the one, than mar- 
ried with the other. | | | 

Sreer. Faith, Trapwit, without a jeit, thou art 
in the right on't. 

Fu. Go on, go on, dear Sir, go on. 

Cel. And can you be ſo generous, ſo great, fo 
good? Oh! load rot thus my heart with obligations, 
leſt it fink beneath its burden: Oh! could I live a 
Hnndred thoutand years, I never could repay the 
bounty of that laſt ſpeech; Oh! my paradiſe! _ 

Eternal honey drops from off your tongue! 
And when you ſpoke, then Farinelli ſang ! 
Trap. Open your arms, Miſs, if you pleaſe; re 


member you are no coquette now. How pretty this 
looks! don't it? [| Mimicking her.] Let me have one 


of your beſt embraces, I deſire; do it once more, pray 


here, there, that's pretty well; you muſt prac- 


tiſe this behind the ſcenes. [ Exeunt Miis and Col. 
Sneer. Are you gone to practiſe now, Mr Trap- 


wit? 


Trap. You're a joker, Mr Sneer-well; you're a 


Enter Lord PLACE, MAYOR, and 1Mrs 
 MAYORESS. | 


Lord Place. I return you my bearty thanks, Me 
Bo Mayor 
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Mayor, for this return; and in return of the favonr J 
wiil certainly do You a very good turn very ſoon. 

Full, | with the audience don't do you an ill turn, 
Mr Trapv it, for that laſt ſpeech. 

Sncer. Yes, faitb, I think I would cut out a turn 
or two. 

7b. Sir, Fil ſooner cut off an ear or two; Sir, 
that's tne very beit thing in the whole play 
Come, cuter the Colonel and XlIiſs married. 

Sgrcer. Upon my ward they have been very ex- 
peditious. 

Trap. Yes, Sir, the Parſon underſtands his buſi- 
nel, he has ply'd ſzveral years at the Flect. 


Euter COLONEL and MISS. [They kneel.) 


Col. | > Sir and Madam, your bleſſing. 
g. ö | 
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(al. Your daughter, Sir and Madam, has made 
me the h. ie ot mankind. 

A Mar. Colonel, you know you might have 
had my conſent; w hy did you chuſe to marry with- 
out it? Fluwever, I give you both my bleſſing. 

Alay, And ſo do 1! | 
Lord Place. Then call in my brother candidates, 

we will ſpend this night in feaſt and merriment. 
F uf. What has made theſe two parties ſo ſuddenly 
frizads, Mr Trapwit? 
Trat What? why, the marriage, Sir; the uſual 
reconciler at the end of a comedy. 1 would not 
| have concluded without every perſon on the ſtage tor 
the world. 

Lerd Place. Well, Colonel, I fee you are ſetting 
eut for life, and ſo I wiſh you a good journey. 

And you, gallants, from what you've ſeen to-night 

If you are wrong, may ſet your judgments right ; : 

Nor, like our miſſes, about br ibing quarrel, 

Vrhen better herring is in neither barrel. 

[ Manent Fuſ. Trap. aud "EE 


Trap. Thus ends my play, Sir. 
Fo, 
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Fuſ. Pray, Mr Trapwit, how has the former part 
of it conduced to this marriage? 

Trap. Why, Sir, do you think the Colonel would 
ever have had her, but on the profpe& her father has 
from this election? 

Seer. Ay, to ſtrengthen his intereſt with the re- 
turning *. 

Trap. Ay, Sir, I was juſt going to ſay ſo. 

Fuser. But where's your epilogue ? 

Trap. Faith, Sir, I can't tel! what | ſhall do for an 
epilogue. 

Sncer. What! have you writ none? | 

Trap. Yes, faith, I have writ one — 

Sneer. But what ? 

Trap. Faith, Sir, can get no one to ſpeak it; 
the actreſſes are ſo daran'd difficult to plæaſe 
When firſt I writ it, they would not ſpeak it becauſe 
there were not double entendres enough in it; upon 
which I went to Mr Watts's, and borrowed all his 
plays; went home, read over all the epilogues, and 
cramm'd it as full as poflible ; and now, forſooth, it 
has too many in it. Oons, 1 think we mult get a 
pair of ſcales, and weigh out a ſufficient quan uty of 
that ſame- 

Fuſ. Come, come, Mr Trapwit, clear the flage 
if you pleaſe. 

Trap. With all my heart; for I have overſtay'd 
my time already; I ara to re ad my play to-day to iix 
different companies of quality. 

Fuſ. You'll ſlay and fee the tragedy rehears'd, I 
hope. 

Trap. Faith, Sir, it is my great misfortune that 
I can't ; I deny myſelf a great pleaſure, but cannot 
pe ſſibly ſtay — hear ſuch damn d ſtuff as I know 
it muſt be. [ Afrde, 

Sneer. Navy, dear Trapwit, you ſhall not go- 
Conſider your advice may be of ſome ſervice to Mr 
Fuſtian; beſides, he has ſtay'd the rehearſal of your 
play 

Faſ. Yes, I have- 
much dilkcu.ty, 


—and kept myſelf awake wit! 


E 3- | Trap - 
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Trap. Nay, nay, you know I can't refuſe ou 
tho? I ſhall certainly fall aſleep in the firſt act. [. 4/ide. 

Sreer. If you'll let me know who your people of 
quality are, I'll endeavour to bring you off. 

Trap. No, no, hang me if I tell you, Ha, ha, ha! 
I know you too well But, pr'ythee now, tell 
me, Fuſtian, how doſt thou like * play ? Dold 
think it will do? 

Fuj. Is my opinion it will. 

Trap. Give me a guinea, and I'll give you a crown 
a-mght as long as it runs. 

Seer. That's l. ting againſt yourſelf, Mr Trapwit. 

Tr: 22 ] love a hedge, Sir. | 

Fj. Before the rehearſal begins, Gentlemen, I 
mutt beg your opinion of my dedication ; you know, 
a dedication is generally a bill drawn for value therein 
contained; which value is a ter of nauſeous fulſome 
compliments, which my foul abhors and ſcorns; for 
I mortally hate flattery, and therefore have carefully 
avoided it, 

Sneer. Yes, fa! b. a dedication without flattery 
will be worth the tcem 
Fuſ. Well, Sir, you thall fon it. Read it, dear 
Trapwit; I kate to read my own works. 

Trap. [ Reads. ] ©© My Lord, at a time when non- 
«© ſenle, dulneſs, lewdnelis, and all manner of pro- 
„ fineneſs and immorality are daily practiſed on the 
„ {tage, I have prevailed on my modeſty to offer to 
«« your Lord{hip's protection a piece, which, if it has 
*« no merit to recommend it, has at leaſt no demerit 
to difprace it; nor do I queſtion at this, when 
«© every one elle is dull, you will be pleaſed to find 
* one exception to the number, 

I cannot indeed help aſſuming to myſelf ſome 
little merit from the applauſe which the town has 
„ ſo univerſally conferred upon me.” — 


Fuſ. That, you know, Mr Sneerwell, may be 

omitted, if it ſhould meet with any ill- natured oppo- 

fition ; for which reaſon I ſhall not print off my dedi · 
cation till after the play is acted, 

Trab. [ Reads.) © I might here nog myſelt 

“ with a delincati ien of; your Lordihip's character; but 
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quality keeps ſo many © 


FAST 


e as | abhor the leat imputation of flattery, and as 


„am certain your Lordinp is che only per.on in 
« this nation tli it does not love to her vour Praiſes, 
I ful be fifert ——orly this give me leave to fay, 
„% That you have more wit, lenle, learning. honone 
aud humanity, thin al mankind put together; and 

your 1 2 comprehends in it every ching; tunt 15 
„ benntikul; your air is every thing hae | 15 grace fur, 
« yourjookevery thing chat is maze Ge and vour min! 
is 4 llorehoule where very virtue and every pertec- 
tion are lodged: to paſs by your gc eneroiity „wWhien 
« 1s ſo great, 10 glorious, ſo dif five. tnar, like the 
© jun, it eclipies and makes lars of all your other 
« virtues Icanld fay more“ 

Seer. Faith, Sir, that's more than I con 

Trap. © But ihall commit u violence upon my- 
« felt, an conclude with attiriny yor Lordihip, 
e tit I am, my Lord, your IL. ordthip's malt oh: - 
“ dient, moſt der. ned, mot obſeguious, and mot 
“% Oobliged humble ſcrvant.“ | 

Fu. "There you leet, Sir, conciſe; and not ſulſome. 

3 Very true, Siry is you nd T L. S ie woul | 
no: have done. 

Fuf. No, I think leis would have been down lus 
rudle, conti leriag it was to a Pero of vis Er. Agunlity. 

Sweor. Pr'ythee, Trapwit, let's {ez yours, 

Trp. L have none, Sir. 

F/. How, Sir, no dedication ? 

Trap. No, Sir; for I have dedicated fy many 
pls, and rie nothing for them, that Ian 
toived to trust no more: Þ | 
out of my thop without being pai 


8 * 
Fuf. Sir, flattery is fo cheap, and r man of 
Hatterers about = thut 
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_e'cad our 8 15 quite ſpoil'd; but if 1. in nor 


paid for This detec RUE, the next [ Write > mul bea 
faurical one; it they won't pay me for openir g my 
mouth, I'lt make them pay me tor ſhutting it. But 


ſince you have been is kind, gentle nen, to Hike my 
dedication, Il venture to let you fee my prolom:s, 


Sir, 1 beg the ſavour of you to renent the probs, zue, 
it you are ner fect in it. (2 a flavor, 
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Pay, Sir, I'll do it to the beſt of my power, 
Faſ. This prologue was writ by a friend. 


PROL OS UE 
722 N deaths ſharp ſorhe bas ic the tera da, 


Tie muſe again awakes him is renown ; 

e tells proud fat? that all her darts are vain, 
Ard bias the hers live, and ſirut about again: 
Nor is ſhe caly able to reftare, 
But ſis can mike what ner vas mads before : 
Can ſearch the realms of Fun, and create 
i fut never came into the brain of Fate. 

Forth from 1h efe reaims, Ig eitertain 19-night, 
She brings imaginary kings and queens th Aigle, 
Bids C5 abel, bis perſon je 700 tle [tage 
, Hart: by to ftorm in trage rage. 
Britens attend ; and decent recerence ſhgau 
T5 ler, a made tt Athenian b, gtow ; ; 


em the unCunnted Romani cold rover, 
And who in Sroakefſpeare's bim wa; £v3 O'S Eerc, 
if none of theſe can ber ſucces 5 n ] 
Taur hearts at leaſt a ce may engage © 
047 love ber like ber {ijter monjiers of 75 edge. Il 


Seer. Faith, Sir, your friend has writ a very finc 
prologue.  - 
Fu. Do you think ſo? Why tl hen, Sir, I wuſt aſ- 
fare you, that friend is no other than myſelf. But 
come, now ſor the tragedy. entlemen, I muſt de- 
kre you all to clear the ſta: ge, for I have ſeveral ſcenes 
which I could wiſh it as big again for. 


2d PLAYER enters, and ahijpers TRAPWIT. 
24 Play. Sir, a gentlewroman deſires to o ſpeak to 


Trap. Is fae in a chair? 
24 Play. No, Sir, the is in a riding-hood, me 
ſays ſhe has brought you a glean thirt, [E xit Player. 
Trap. Vil come to her Mr Fuſtian, you maſt 
excuſe me a moment; a lady of quality hath ſent to 
take ſome boxes. [Exit Trap. E 1 
Pramp. | 
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Primp. Common-Senſe, Sir, deſires to ſpeak with 
yon in the green-· room. 
Faf. Vii wait on her. 

Sucer. Yow ought, for it is the firſt meſſage. I be- 

lieve, you ever received from her. Hide. 

[Exeunt Fuſt. aud Sneer, 


E nicer a DANCER. 


Danc. Look'e, Mr Prompter, I expect t — 
firſt goddeſs; - I will not dance under Mils Minuet 


an ſure I thew more to the audience than any — 


upon the ſtage. 


Prop. Madam, it is not my buſineſs. 

Daznc. I don't know whole buſineſs it is; but I 
think the rown ought to be the judges of a dancer's 
merit; I am ſure they are on my fide; and if Jam 
not ard better, I'll go to France ; for now we have 
got all their dancers away, per haps my may be glad 
of ſome of curs. 

Proup. Bey-day, what's the matter 


Fj 237 2 within. 


Entzr PLAYER. 


Play. The author and Common-Senſe are quar- 
relling i in the green-· room. 

P romp. Nay, then that's better worth ſeeing than 
any thing in the play, | [Exit Promp. 

Danc. Hang r this 5 and all plays; the dancers 
are the only people chat ſupport the hovie ; if it were 


not for us, they might act their Shakeſpear to empty 
benches, 


ACT WV SCENE L 
Eater FUSTIAN and SNEERWELL. 


Fus riAx. 


*HESE little things, Mr Sneer-well, will 
ſometimes happen. Indeed a poet undergoes 
a great deal before he comes to his third night; firſt 


with 
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wilh the muſes, who are humourous ladies, and muſt 
be attended; ſor it they take it into their head ar 
auy time to gonbroud aal leave you, you will pump 
your brain in vain: then. Sir, with the malter of a 
play-hou!e to get it acted, whom you generally fol- 
low a quarter of a year before you know whether he 
vill receive it er no; and then perhaps he tells you it 
won't do, and returns it you again, reſerving the ſub- 
jet, and perhaps the name, . uch he brings out in 
his next pa ntolnime; but if he thon!.] receive the play, 
then you mull attend again to get it writ out into 
parts, and cnhenne? d. Weh, Sir, at laſt the rehear— 
{als begin; then, Sie, begins another ſcene of trouble 
with the actors. ſome of whom don't like their parte, 
and all ave continually plaguing you with alt: tions: : 
at ing, alter Laut, 2 wilted tlirongh 2 tele di- 
= ties, his play appears on the ft; where one 
mn hiffes out of retentment to the a. 5. a a ſecond 

= of diſlike to the no! 2; 2 third out of diflike to 
the actor; a tourth out of diſlike to the play; a lift! 
for the joke ſake; a fisth to keep all the reit in con- 
piny. Enemies abuſe him, friends give him up, =— 
pliy is damn'd, and the author goes to the devil: 
ends the farce, | 

Sreer, The trage ly wor} I tuink, Mr Fuſtian. 
But what's become of Trapwit | 

Fuf. Gone cf, I iuppole ; [ knew he would nog 
ay ; he is 10 taken up with his Cn performances, 
chat he has no time to attend any others. But come, 
Prompter, will the tragedy never begin? 


Euter PROMPTER. 


Prompt. Yes, Sir, they are all ready; come draw 
up the curtain. 

FIREBRAND, LAW azd PHYSIC diſcever'd. 

S::207, Pray, Mr Fullian, who are theſe — 
ges? 

Fuſ. That in the middle, Sir, is Firebrand, prieſt 


of the Sun: he oa the right repreſents Law, and he 
on the left Phyſic. 


Fireb, Avert theſe omens, ye auſpicious ſtars! 


Fuf, 
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Fuſ. What omens? where the devil is the thunder 
and lightning? 


Promp. Why now t you Jet go the thunder there ? 
and flaſu your roſin [ Thunder and lightning. 


Fuſ. Now, Sir, begin. it you pleaſe. I deſire, Sir, 


you will get a larger thunder-bowl, and two penny- 
worth more of light'ning againit the repreſentation. 
Now, Sir, if you pleaſe, 
Fireb. Avert theſe omens, ye auſpicious ſtars ! ! 
Oh Law! oh Phyſic! As laſt even late 
I oFer'd ſacred incenſe in the temple, 
The temple fnook: ſtrange prodigies appear'd: 
A cat in boots did dance a rigadoon, 
While a huge dog play'd on the violin; 
And whilſt I trembling at the altar food, 
Voices were heard i' th' air, and ſeem'd to ſay, 
Awake my drowty ſons, and ſleep no more: 
They mutt mean ſomething !- 
„Law. Certainly they muſt— 
e have our omens too! The other day 
A mM deluge ſwam ito our hall, 
As if it meant to waſh away the law © 
Lawyers were forc'd to ride on porters ſhoulders ,, 
One, O prodigious omen ! tumbled down, 
And he and all his briefs were ſous'd together. 
Nov, if I durſt my ſentiments declare, 
I think it is not hard to gueſs the meaning. 
Fireb. Speak boldly; by the powers I ferve, 1 
{wear 
You ſpeak in ſafety, even tho” you ſpeak 
Againſt the gods, provided that you _ 
Not agaiult prielts. 
Law. What then can the powers 
Mean by theſe omens, but to rouſe us up 
From the lethargic ſway of Common-Senſe? 
And well they urge, for while that drowly queen 
Maintains her empire, what becomes of us? 
Phyſ. My Lord of Law, you ſpeak my ſentiments 
For tho? I wear the malk cf loyalty, 
And outward ſhew a reverenc? to the queen, 
Yet in my heart I hate her: yes, by Fieav'n 
She ſtops my proud ambition! k22ps me down 


— 4 = _—_— E. 
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When I would ſoar upon an eagle's wing, 

And thence look down and doſe the world below. 
Law. Thou know'ſt, my Lord of Phylic, I had long 

Been privileg'd by cuſtom immemorial, 

In tongues unknown, or rather none at all, 

My edicts to deliver thro” the land; 

When this proud queen, this Common- Senſe, abridg'd 

My power, and made me underſtood by all. 

Pf My Lord, there goes a rumour thro” the court, 

That you deſcended from a family 

Related to the Queen; Reaſon is faid 

To be tlie mighty founder of your houſe. | 
Law, Perhaps ſo; but we have rais'd ourſelves fo 

high, 

Ard thook Fit is founder from us eff fo far, 

We hardly deign to own trom whence we came. 
Fired. My Lords of Law and Pry ſic, I have heard, 

With perfect approbation, all you've ſuid; 

And ſince I know you men of noble ſpirit, 

And fit to undertake a glorious cauſe, 

Iwill divulge mylelf: know, thro' this maſk, 

Which to impoſe on vulgar minds I wear, 

IJ am an enemy to Common - Senſe; > 

But this not for ambition's earthly cauſe, 

But to enlarge the worſhip of the Sun: 

To give his prieſts a jut degree of power, 

And more than half the profits of the land. 

Oh! my good Lord of Law, would'ſt thou aſſiſt, 

In fpite of Common- Senſe it may be done. 
Law. Propoſe the method. 
Fireb. Here ſurvey this liſt, 

In it you ll find a certain ſet of names, 

Whom well I know ſure ſriends to Common-Senſe ; 

Thele it mult be our care to repi cient 

The greateſt enemies to the gods and her. 

Eut huſh, the Queen approaches. 


Euter the Queen attended by two Maids of Honour. 


Fuf. What! but two maids of honour ? 
Promp. Sir, a Jew carried off the other, but I 
thall be able to pic! up ſme more againſt the play is 
8 


E 


2. C. 8. 
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2. C. S. My Lord of Law, I ſent for you this 


morning; 
I have a ſtrange petition given to me; 
Two men, it ſeems, have lately been at law 
For an eſtate, which both of them have loit, 
And their attorneys now divide between them. 
Law. Madam, theſe things will happen in the. law. 
9. C. S. Will they, my Lord? then better we had 
none : 
Bat I have alſo heard a ſweet bird ſing, 
That men unable to diicharge their debts 
At a thort warning, being ſued for them, 
Have, with both power and will their debts to par, 
Lain all their lives in priſon for their colts. 
Law. That may perhaps be ſome poor perſon's 
caſe, 
Too mean to entertain yonr royal ear. 

2. C. S. My Lord, while I am queen 1 Quall not 

think 
One man too mean, or poor, to be dk d; 
Moreover, Lord, l am jatorm'd your laws 
Are prown fo large, and daily yet increal2, 
That the great age of old Methuſalem 
Would ſcarce ſuihce to read your ſtatutes ont. 

Fireb. Madam, a more important cnuſe demands 
Your royal care; itrange omens have appear'd, 
Sights have deen ſeen, and voices have been heard; 
The gods are angry, and mult be appeas'd, 

Nor do I know to that a readier way 
Than by beginning to appeaſe their prieſts, 
Who groan for power, and cry out after hononr. 
2 C. S. The gods, indeed, have reaſon for their 
anger, 
And ſacrifices thall be offer'd to them : 
But would you make em welcome? Prieſt, be meet, 
Be charitable, kind, nor dare affront 
The Sun you v. orthip, while yourſelves prevent 
That happineſs to men you afk of him. 


Enter au OFFICER. 


2 C. S. What means this haſty meſſage i in your 
looks? 


Oe, 
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Off. Forgive me, Madam, if my tongue declares 
News ſor your ſake, which moſt my heart abhors : 
Queen Ignorance is landed m your realm, 

With a vaſt power from Italy and France 
Of fingers, fidlers, tumblers, and rope-dancers. 

9, C. S. Order our army inſtantiy to get 

Themſelves in readinefs : ourſelt will head 'em. 
My Lords, you are coneern'd as well as we, 
T'oppoſe this foreign force, and we expect 
You join us with your utmoſt levies firaight : 
(Go, Prieſt, and drive all frightful omens hence; 0 
To fright the vuigar they are your pretence, 
But ſure the gods will fide with Common- Senſe. 0 
Exit cum ſuis. 
Fireb. They know their intereſt better; or at leaſt 
Their prizſts do lor 'em, and themſelves. Oh! Lords, 
This quzen of Ignorance, whom you have heard 
Tilt nove deſcrib'd, in ſuch a horrid form, 
fs the mos gentle, and moſt pious queen; 
do teartul ot the gods, that the believes 
Whatc'er their prieſis affirm. And by the Sun, 
Faith is no faith, if it falls ſhort of that. 
{'d be infallible! And that, I know, | 
Will ne'er be granted me by Common-Senſe : | 
Wherefore I do di{claim her, and will join 
The cauſe of Ignorance. And now, my Lords, 
Each to his poſt. The roſtrum I aſcend; 
My Lord of Law, you to your courts repair; 
And you, my good Lord Phyſic, to the Queen ; 
Handle her pulle, potion and pill her well. 

Phy/. Oh! my good Lord, had J her royal ear, 

Would ſhe but take the counſel I would give, 

You'd need no foreign power to overthrow her: 

Yes, by the gods! I would with one ſmall pill 
Unhinge her 1 jou), and tear it from her body; 
But to my art and me a deadly toe, 
She has averr'd, ay, in the public court, 

That water-gyuel i is the beſt phyſician; 

Fer which, when ſhe's: forgiven by the college, 
Or when we own the ſway of Common-Senſe, 
May we be forc'd to take our own preſcriptions. 

Firel, 


ret, 
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Fireb. My Lord of Phyſic, I applaud thy ſpirit; 
Yes, by the Sun, my heart laughs loud within me, 
To ſee how eaſily the world's deceiv'd; 
To ſee this Common-Senſe thus tumbled down 
By men, whom all the cheated nations own 
10 be the ſtrongeſt pillars of her throne. 
[Exeunt Fireb. Law and Phyl. 
Fuſ. Thus ends the firſt act, Sir. 
Sneer. This tragedy of yours, Mr Fuſtian, I ob- 


ſerve to be emblematical; do you think it will be un- 


derſtood by the audience? ? 
Fuſ. Sir, I cannot anſwer for the audience; the? 


T think the panegyrick intended by it is very plain, 
and very ſeaſonable. 


Sneer. What panegyrick ? 3 

Fuſ. On our clergy, Sir, at leaſt the beſt of them, 
to ſhew the difference between a heathen and a Chri- 
ſtian prieſt. And as I have touch'd only on generals, 
I hope I ſhall not be thought to bring any thing im- 
proper on the ſtage, which I would carefully avoid. 

Sneer, But is not your ſatire on law and Phyſic 
ſomewhat too general? 

Fuſ. What is ſaid here cannot hurt either an ho- 
neſt lawyer, or a good phyſician; and ſuch may be, 
nay, I know ſuch are: if the oppeſites to theſe are 
the moſt general, I cannot help that : as for the pro- 
feſſors themſelves, I have no great reaſon to be their 
friend; for they once joined in a particular conſpiracy 

againſt me. 

Sneer. Ay, how W? 

Fuſ. Why, an apothecary brought me in a long 
bill, and a DG made me pay It. 

Seer. Ha, ha, ha! a conſpiracy indeed. 

Fuſ. Now, Sir, for my ſecond act; my tragedy 
conſiſts but of three. 

Sneer. I thought that had been immethodical in 
1 

Fuſ. That may be; but I ſpun it out as long as I 
could keep Common- Senſe alive 3 ay, cr even her 
ghoſt, Come, begin the ſecond ad. 8 

Vor. IV. M 77 
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The SCENE drazes, ad diſcovers COMMON-. 
SENSE aſleep. 


Seer. Pray, Sir, who's that upon the couch 

there ? 
Fuſ. J thought you had known her better, Sir. 
That s Common-Senſe aſleep. 

Sncer. 1 thould rather * expected her at the 
head of her army. 

Fuſ. Very likely, but you do not underſtand the 
practical rules of writing as well as I do; the firſt 
and greateſt of which is protraction, or the art of 
ſpinning, without which the matter of a play would 
loſe the chief property of all other matter, namely, 
extenſion; and no play, Sir, could poſſibly laſt longer 
than balf an hour. 1 perceive, Mr Sneerwell, vou 
are one of thoſe who would have no character brought 
on, but what is neceſſary to the buſineſs of the play, 
-Nor I neither But the buſineſs of the play, 
as I take it, is to divert; and therefore every charac- 
ter that diverts, is neceſſary to the buſineſs of the 
play. 

Sneer. But how will the audience be brought to 
conceive any probable reaſon for this ſleep ? 

Fuſ. Why, Sir, the has been meditating on the 
prelent general peace of Europe, till by too intenſe 
an application, being not able thoroughly to compre- 
hend it, ſhe was overpower'd, and fell faſt aſleep. 
Come, ring up the firſt ghoſt. CY ariſes. ] You 
know that ghoſt ? 

Seer. Upon my word, Sir, I can't recollet any 
acquaintance with him. 
Fuſ. I am ſurpriz'd at that, for you muſt have 
ſeen him often: that's the ghoſt of Tragedy, Sir; he 
has walk'd all the ſtages of London ſeveral years; 
but why are not you flour'd? Whar the devil is 
become of the baryer ? 

Gh/?. Sir, he's gone to Drury-Lane play-houſe 
to ſhave the Sultan in the new entertainment. 

Fuſ. Come, Mr Ghoit, pray begin. 

CH. From the dark regions of the realms below 


The 
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The ghoſt of Tragedy has ridden poſt ; 
To tell thee, Common-Senſe, a thouſand things, 
Which do —__— thee nearly to attend; 
[Cock CIWS, 
But ha! the curſed cock has warn'd me hence; 
I did ſet out too late, and therefore muſt 
Leave all my buſineſs to ſome other time. 
[ G4 oft A 

Sneer. I preſume, this is a character necetſary to 
divert; for I can ſee no great buſineſs he has fulfill ih 

F uf. Where's the ſecond gholt ? 

Sneer. I thought the cock had crow'd, 

Fuf. Yes, but the ſecond ghoſt need not be ſup- 
poſed to have heard it. Pray, Mr Prompter, ob- 
ſerve, the moment the firſt ghoſt deicencs, the fecond 
Is to riſe: they are like the twin- ſtars in thut. 

[ S. cond ghoft riſes. 
2d Ghoſt. Awake, great Common-Senſe, and ticep 
no more. 
Look to thyſelf; for then, when J was lain, 
Thyſelf was ſtruck at: think not to ſurvive 
My murder long; for while thou art on earth, 
The convocation will not meet again. 
The lawyers cannot rob men of their rights; 
Phyſicians cannot doſe away their ſouls : 
A courtier's promiſe will not be believ'a ; 
Nor broken citizens again be truſted. 
A thouſand news-papers cannot ſubſiſt, 


5 In which there is not any news at all. 
Play-houſes cannot flourith, while they dare 
5 To nonſenſe give an entertainment's name. 
Shakeſpear and Johnſon, Dryden, Lee, and Row, 
FR Thou wilt not bear to yield to Sadler's-Wells ; 
ha Thou wilt not ſuffer men of wit to ſtarve, 
gl And fools, for only being fools, to thrive. 
Lis Thou wilt not ſuffer eunuchs to be hired, 
At a vaſt price, to be impertinent. 
| [Third ghoſt riſer. 
* 34 Ghoſt. Dear ghoſt, the cock has a, — 
cannot get 


Under the ground a mile before 'tis day. 
8 M 2 2d Cleft. 
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2d Chaſt. Your humble ſervant then, I cannot ſtay. 

3 [Ghoſts deſcend. 

Fuf. Thunder and light'ning! thunder and light- 
ning ! Pray don't forget this when it is acted. 

Sneer. Pray, Mr Fuſtian, why muſt a ghoſt al- 

ways rite 1n a ſtorm of thunder and light'ning ? for I 

have read much ot that doctrine, and don't find any 

mention of tuch ornaments. 

Fu. That may be, but they are very neceſſary : 
they are indeed properly the paraphernalia of a ghoſt. 
Seer. But, pray, whole ghoſt was that? | 
Fuf. Whoſe ſhould it be, but comedy's. I thought 

when you had been told the other was Tragedy, 

you would have wanted no intimation who this was. 

Come, Commen-Senfe, you are to wake and rub. 

your eyes. | 


9. C. S. [ Maling.] Who's there? 
Enter Maid of Honour. 


Did yon not hear or ſee ſome wond'rous thing! 
Mid. No, may it pleaſe your Majeſty, I did not. 
D. C. S. I was a-drzam'd I overheard a ghoſt. 
Maid. In the next room I cloſely did attend, 

And had a ghoſt been here I mult have heard him. 


Entzr FIREBRAND. 
9. C. S. Prieſt of the Sun, you come molt op- 


portune, | 
For here has been a dreadful apparition : 
As I lay ſleeping on my couch, methought 
I ſaw a gbolt. Ne | | 
Seer. Then I ſuppoſe ſhe fleeps with her eyes 
open. | 
Fuſ. Why, you would not have Common Senſe 
ſee a ghoſt, unleſs in her ſleep, I hope. | 
Fireb. And if ſuch toleration 
Be ſuffer'd, as at preſent you maintain, 
Shortly your court will be a court of ghoſts; 
Make a huge fire, and burn all unbelievers, 
Ghoſts will be hang'd ere venture near a fire. 


2. C. S. Men cannot force belief upon —_— 


0 


yes 
aſe 


lves, 
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And ſhall I then by torture force it on them? 
Fireb. The Svn will have it fo. 
©. C. S. How do I know that? 
Fire. Why I, his prieſt infallible, have told you, 
©. . S. How do I know you are infallible ? 
Fireb. Ha ! do you doubt it ? nay, if you doubt 
that, 
I will prove nothing — But my zeal inſpires me, 
And I will tell you, Madam, you yourſelf 
Are a moſt deadly enemy to the Sun, 


And all his prieſts have greatelt cauſe to wiſh 


You had been never born. 

9. C. S. Ha! fay'lt thou, prieſt ? | 
Then know I honour and adore the Sun! 
And when I ſee his light, and feel his warmth, 
I glow with flaming gratitude toward him ; 
But know, I never will adore a prieſt, 


Who wears pride's face beneath religion's m, 


And makes a pick- lock of his piety, 
To tteal away the liberty of mankind. 
But while I live, I'll never give thee power. 


Fireb. Madam, our power is not &eriv d from you, 
Nor any one: 'twas fent us in a box | 


From the great Sun himſelf, and carriage — 
Phaeton brought it when he overturn'd 
The chariot of the Sun into the ſea. 
9. C. S. Shew me the inſtrument, and let me read it. 
Fired. Madam, you cannot read it; for being 
thrown 
Tnto the ſea, the water has ſo damag' d it, 
That none but prieſts could ever read it ſince. 


9. C. S. And do you think I can believe this tale? 


Fireb | order you to believe it, and you muſt. 
Q. C. S. Proud and imperious man, 1 can't be- 
Iieve it. 
Religion, law, and phyſic, were deſign'd, 
By Heaven the greateſt hleſſings on mankind ; 


But prieſts, and lawyers, and phyticians m: ade 


Theſe general goods to each a private trade; 
With each they rob, with each they fill their purſes, 
And turn our benefits into our curſes. Ext. 
Fuſ. Law and Phyſic. Where's Law? N 
M 3. | Euter 
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Enter PHYSIC. 


Phy/. Sir, Law, going without the play-honſe 
paſſage, was taken up by a Lord Chief-Juſtice's war- 
ran” 

Fireb. Then we muſt go on without him. 

Fuſ. No, no, ſtay a moment: I maſt get ſome- 
body elſe to rehearſe the part. Pox take all warrants 
for me; if I had known this before, I would have ſa- 
tirized the law ten times more than I have. 


ACT v. SCENE I. 


Enter FUSTIAN, SNEER-WELL, PROMPTER, 
FIREBRAND, LAW, and PHYSIC. 


Fu: Ti4n. 
AM glad you have made your eſcape; but I hope 

J you will make the matter up before the day of 

action; come, Mr Firebrand, now if you pleaſe go 

on ; the moment Common-Senſe goes off the ſtage, 

Law and Phyſic enter: | . 

Fireb. Oh! my good Lords of Phyſic and of Law, 

Had you b&en ſooner here you would have heard 
'The haughty Queen of Common-Senſe throw out 
Abuſes on us all. 

Law. | am not now 

To learn the hatred which ſhe bears to me. 

No more of that——for now the warlike Queen 

Of ignorance, attended with a train | 

Of foreigners, all foes to Common-Senſe, 

Arrives at Covent-Garden ; and we ought 

To join her inſtantly with all our force. 

At Temple-Bar ſome regiments parade, 

The Colonels, Clifford, Thaves, and Furnival, 

Thro' Holborn lead their powers to Drury-Lane, 

2 ttorneys all compleatly arm'd in braſs; | 

Theſe bailiffs and their followers will join; 

With juſtices, and conſtables, and watchmen, 


P 
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Phy/. In Warwick-Lane, my powers expect me 
now, OY 
A hundred chariots with a chief in each, 
Well-fam'd for ſlaughter, in his hand he bears 


A feather'd dart, that ſeldom errs in flight. 
Next march a band of choice apothecaries, 


Each arm'd with deadly pill; a regiment 


Of ſurgeons terrible maintain the rear, 


All ready firſt to kill, and then diſſect. 


Fireb. My Lords, you merit greatly of the Queen, 
And Ignorance ſhall well repay your deeds ; W 
For I toretell, that by her influence, 


Men ſhall be wrought, (what ſcarce can be believ'd.) 


To bribe you with large fees to their undoing. 
Succeſs attend your glorious enterprize; 
Pl go and beg it earneſt of the Sun: 
I, by my office, am from fight debarr'd, 
But I'll be with you ere the booty's thar'd. | 
En [Exeunt Firebrand, Law, and Phyſic. 
Fuſ. Now, Mr Sneer-well, we ſhall begin my third 
and laſt act; and I believe | may defy all the poets 
who have ever writ, or ever will write, to produce 
its equal: it is, Sir, ſo cram'd with drums and trum- 
pets, thunder and lightning, battles and ghoſts, that 
I believe the audience will want no entertainment 
after it: it is as full of ſhew as Merlin's cave itſelf, 


and for wit———no repe-dancing or tumbling can 


come near it. Come, begin. | 
s, ridiculous March is play'd. 


Enter Queen IGNORANCE, attended avith Singers, 


Fidlers, Rope-dancers, Tumblers, &c. 
* 9. In. Here fix our ſtandard ; what is this place 
call'd ? | 5 
1% Atten. Great Madam, Covent-Garden is its 
name. ry 
9. gu. Ha.! then methinks we have ventur'd too 
| far, | 5 
Too near thoſe theatres, where Common-Senſe 
Maintains her garriſons of nnghty force; 
Who, ſhould they ſally on us ere we're join'd 


By 
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By Law and Phyſic, may offend us much. 

[ Drum beats within. 

But ha! what means this drum? 

1/t Atten. It beats a parly, not a point of war. 
Enter HARLEQUIN. 

Harl. To you, great Queen of Ignorance, I come 

Ambaſſador from the two theatres, 

Who both congratulate you on your arrival ; 

And to convince you with u hat hearty meaning 

They ſue for your alliance, they have ſent 

Their choiceſt treaſure here as hoſtages, 

To be detain'd till you are well convinc'd, 

| They're not leſs foes to Common-Senſe than vou. 

2 [gn. Where are the holtages ? 
Harl. Madam, I have brought 

A catalogue, and all therein ſhall be 

Leliver'd to your order; but conſider, 

Oh mighty Queen they offer you their all; 

And gladly, for the leaſt of theſe, would give 

Their poets and their actors in exchange. 

9. Ign. Read the catalogue. 
Harl. | Reads.) A tall man, and a call woman, 
hired at a vaſt price. 

A ſtrong man exceeding dear. 

Two dogs that walk on their hind legs only, and per- 
ſonate human creatures fo well, they might be mif- 
taken for them. 

A human creature that perſonates a dog ſo well, that 
| he might almoſt be taken for one. 

Two human cats. 
A moſt curious ſet of puppies. 
A pair of pigeons. 
A ſet of rope-dancers and tumblers from Sad- 
ler's wells. 
9. en. Enough, enough; and is it poſſible 

Thar they can hold alliance with my friends 

Of Sadler's-wells? then are they foes indeed 

To Common-Seuſe, and I'm indebted to em. 

'Take back their hottages, for they may need 'em; 

And take this play, aud bid em fort hwith act it; 

There is not in it either head or tail. 3 

arl. 
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Harl. Madam, they will moſt gratefully receive it. 
The character you give would recommend it, 
Tho' it had come from a leſs powerful hand. _. 

9. Ign. The Modifh Couple is its name; ; myſelf 
Stood goſſip to it, and I will ſupport 
This play againſt the town. 

1/t Atten. Madam, the Queen 

Of Common- Senſe advances with her powers. 

9. Ign. Draw up my men; I'll meet her as I ought ; 
This day ſhall end the long diſpute between us. 


Enter Queen COMMON-SENSE, with @ 
DRUMMER. 


Frf. Hey day! where's Common-ſenſe's army? 

Prompt. Sir, I have ſent all over the town, and 
could not get one ſoldier for her, except that poor 
drummer who was lately turn'd out of an Irith regi- 
ment. 

Drum. Upon my ſhoul but I have been a drum- 
mer theſe twenty years, maſter, and have ſeen no 
wars yet; and I was willing to learn a little of my 

trade before I died. 
 Fuf. Huſh, ſirrah, don't you be witty ; that is not 
in your part. 
Drum. I don't know what is in my part, Sir; but 
I defire to have ſomething in it; for — been tired 
of doing nothing a great while. 

Fuſe. Silence. 

©. C. S. What is the reaſon, Madam, that you 

brin 
Theſe hoſtile arms into my peaceful realm? 
9. lon. To eaſe your ſubjects from that dire op- 
preſſion 
They groan beneath, which longer to ſupport 
Unable, they invited my redreſs. 


9.C.S. And can my ſubjects then complain of 


wrong; 
Baſe and ungrateful ! ! what is their completes | £ 


9. l[gn. They ſay you do impoſe a tax of thought | 


Upon their minds, which they're too weak to bear. 
9. C. S. Would'ſt thou from thinking then abſolve 
mankind ? 


— 
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9. Ipn. I wou'd, for thinking only makes men 
wretched; | 
And happineſs is ſtill the lot of fools. 
Why ſhould a wiſe man wiſh to think, when thought 
Still hurts his pride ? in ſpite of all his art, 
Malicious fortune, by a lucky train 
Of accidents, ſhall ſtill defeat his ſchemes, 
And ſet the greateſt blunderer above him. 
2. C5. Urgeſt thou that againſt me, which thyſelf 
Hus been the wicked cauſe of? which thy power, 
Thr arnlice, thy favourites, have done? 
Couſd Common-Sente bear univerſal ſway, 
No {ol could ever poſſibly be great. 
92. gu. What is this folly, which you try to paint 
In colours fo deteſtable and black? | 
Is't not the general vift of fate to men? 
Aud tho' tome few may boat ſuperior ſenſe, 
Are they not call'd odd 1-Nows by the reſt ? 
In ary ference, if this ſenſe peep forth, 
Shew meu tke truth, and firive to turn their ſteps 
From ways wherem their grols torefathers err'd, 
Is not the geiwrat cry againtt chem ſtraight? 
Sncer. Vhis 'gnurance, Mr Fuſtian, ſeems to know 
a great Cgal 5 
Fu, es, Sir, ſheknows what ſhe has ſeen ſo often; 


but you lina the miltokes the cauſe, and Common- 


Senſe can never beat it into her. | 
9. Jen. Senie is the parent till of fear; the fox, 
Wile beait, who knows che treachery of men, 
Flies their ſociety and iculks in woods, 
While the puor goote in happineſs and eaſe, 
Fearlets grows fat within its narrow coop, 
And thir.-s the hand that feeds it is its friend. 
Then yield thee, Cominon-Senſe, nor rafhly dare 
Try a vain combat with ſuperior force. 
D. C. S. Know, Queen, I never will give up the 
| cauſe | 
Of all theſe followers ; when at the head 
Of all theſe heroes I reſign my right, 
May my eurſt name be blotted from the earth. 
Sneer. Methinks Common-Senſe tho' ought to give 
it up, when ſhe has no more to defend it. 


Fu. 
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Fuſ. It does indeed look 2 little odd at preſent ; 
but I'll get her an army ſtrong enough againſt its act- 
ed. Come, go on. 

9. [gn. Then thus I hurl defiance at "= head. 
Draw all your ſwords, 

Q. C. S. And, Gentlemen, draw yours. 

2 Ion. Fall on, have at thy heart. [4 fight. 

6 S. And have at thine. 

F of. Oh, fy upon't, fy upon't ! I never ſaw a worſe 

battle in all my life upon any ſtage. Pray, Gentle- 
men, come ſome of you over to the other fide. 

|  Sneer. Theſe are Swiſs ſoldiers, I perceive, Mr 
Fuſtian; they care not which fide they fight of. | 

Fuf. Now, begin again, if you pleaſe, and fight 
away ; pray fight as if you were in earneſt, Gentle- 
men. | They # gt.] Oons, Mr Prompter, I fancy 
you hired theſe 1 ſoldiers out of the train'd-bands, they 

are afraid to fight even in jeſt. [They fight again.] 
There, there, pretty well; I think, Mr "Sneer-well, 
we have made a ſluft to make out a good ſort of a 
battle-at laſt. 

Sucer. Indeed I cannot fay [ ever ſaw a better.— 

Fuſ. You don't ſeem, Mr Sneer-well, to relith 
this battle greatly. 

Sucer. I cannot profeſs myſelf the greateſt admi- 
rer of this part of tragedy; and I own my imagina- 
tion can better conceive the idea of a battle from a 
{kilful relation of it, than from ſuch a repreſentation ; 
for my mind is not able to enlarge the ſtage into a 
vaſt plain, nor multiply half a ſcore into ſeveral thou- 
lands. 

Fuſ. Oh! your humble ſervant ; but if we write 
to pleaſe you, and half a dozen others, who will pay 
the charges of the houfe ? Sir, if the audience will 
be contented with a battle or two, inſtead of all the 
raree-fine ſhows exhibited to them in what they call 
entertainments-—— 

Sneer. Pray, Mr Fultian, how came they to give 
the name of entertainments to their pantomimical 
farces? 
| Fuſ. Faith, Sir, out of cheir peculiar modeſty: 
iatimating, tha: aſter the audience have been tired with 


the 
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the dull works of Shakeſpear, Johnſon, Vanburgh, 
and others, they are to be entertain'd with one of 
theſe Pantomimes, of which the maſter of the play- 

houſe, two or three painters, and half a ſcore dan- 

cing- maſters, are the compilers. What theſe entertain- 

ments are, I need not inform you who have ſeen em; 

but I have often wonder'd how it was poſſible for any 

creature of human underſtanding, after having been 

diverted for three hours with the productions of a great 


genius, to fit for three more, and ſee a ſet of people 
running about the ſtage after one another, without 


ſpeaking one ſyllable, and playing ſeveral jugling 
tricks, which are done at Fawks's after a much better 


manner; and for this, Sir, the town does not only 


pay additional prices, but loſe ſeveral fine parts of 
their beſt authors, which are cut out to make room 
for the ſaid farces. | 

Sneer. Tis very true, and I have heard a hundred 
ſry the ſame thing, who never fail'd being preſent 


gat them. 1 


Fuſ. And while that happens, they will force any 
entertainment upon the town they pleaſe, in ſpite of 
its teeth, [Cat of Common-Senſe rien. ] Oons, 
and the devil, Madam; what's the meaning of this? 
You have left out a ſcene; was ever ſuch an abſur- 


dity, as for your ghoſt to appear before you are kill'd ! 


Ghoſt. 1 aſk pardon, Sir, in the hurry of the bat- 
tle I forgot to come and kill myſelf. 

Fuſ. Well, let me wipe the flour off your face then; 
and now if you pleaſe rehearſe the ſcene: take care 
vou don't make this miſtake any more tho” ; for it 
would inevitably damn the play, if you ſhould. Go 
to the corner of the ſcene, and come in as if you had 


Joſt the battle. 


2. C. S. Behold the ghoſt of Common-ſenſe ap- 
Pears. | 
Fuſ. Sdeath, Madam, I tell you, you are no ghoſt, 
you are not kill'd. 
9. C. S. Deſerted and forlorn, where ſhall I fly? 
The battle's loſt, and ſo are all my friends. | 


82 Enter 
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Enter a POET. 


Poet. Madam, not ſo, ſtill have you one friend left. 
© C. S. Why, what art thou? 
Jet. Madam, I am a poet. 
©. C. S. Whoe'er thou art, if thou'rt a friend to 
miſery, 
Know Common- Senſe diſclaims thee. 
Poet. I have been damn'd 
Becauſe I was your foe, and yet I ſtill 
Courted your friendſhip with iny utmoſt art. 
9. C. S. Fool, thou wert damn'd becauſe thou n 
pretend 
Thyſelf my friend; for hadſt thou boldly dar 'd, 
Like Hurlothrumbo, to deny me quite; 
Or like an opera or pantomime, 
Profels'd the cauſe of Ignorance in public, 
Thou mi ght it have met with thy deſir'd ſucceſs; 
But men can't bear even a pretence to me. 
Poet. Then take a ticket for my benefit - night. 
Q: C. S. I will do more, for Common- Senie will 
ſtay 
Quite from your houſe, ſo may you not be damn d. 
Peet. Ha! ſay'ſt thou? By my ſoul a better play 
Ne' er came upon the Rage; but ſince you dare : 
 Comtemn me thus, I'll dedicate my play = 
To Ignorance, and call her Common-Senſe : : 
Yes, I will dreſs her in your pomp, and ſwear 
| That Ignorance knows more than all the world. 


[Exit, 
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Euter FIREBRAND. 
Firth. to the Sun for this deſir d encoun- 


2. C. 8. Oh ! prieſt, all's loſt 3 our forces are 
o'erthrown, 
Some gaſping lie, but molt are run away. 
Fireb. I knew it all before, and told you too 
The Sun has long been out of humour with you. 
9. C. S. Doſt thou then lay upon the Sun the faulty 
Of all thoſe cowards, who forſook my cauſe ? 7 
Vor. IV, N Firch. 
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Fireb. Thoſe cowards all were moſt religions men, 
* beſecch thee, Sun, to ſhine upon them. 
C. S. Ch impudence, and dar'ſt thou to my 
face 
Fireo, Yes, I dare more - the Sun preſents 
you this, [ Stabs her. 
Which I his faithful meſſenger deliver. | 
9. C. S. Oh! traitor, thou haſt murder'd Com- 
mon- Senſe. 
Farewell, vain world! to Ignorance I give thee, 
Her leaden ſceptre thall henceforward rule. 
Now, Prieſt, indulge thy wild ambitious thoughts; 
Men ſhall embrace thy ſchemes, till thou haſt drawn 
All worthip from the Sun upon thyſelf : 
Henceforth all things ſhall topſy-turvy turn; 
Phyfic ſhall kill, and Law entlare the world: 
Cits thall turn beaus, and taſte Italian ſongs, 
While courtiers are ſtock- jobbing in the city. 
Places, requiring learning and great parts, 
Henceforth ſhall "all be huſled in à h. ” 
And drawn by men deficient in them both. 
Stateſmen——burt oh! cold death will let me ſay 
No more and you muſt gueſs & cetera. [ Dies, 
Fireb. She's gone, but ha ! it may beſeem me ill 
T' appear her murderer; I'll therefore lay 
This dagger by her fide, and that will be 
Suffictent evidence, with a little money, 
"Co make the coroner's inqueſt find ſelf- murder. 
Il preach her funeral ſermon, and deplore 
ler loſs with tears, praiſe her with all my art; 
Good Ignorance will ſtil believe it all. [Exit. 


Euter Queen IGNORANCE. 


DP. Jen. Beat a retreat, the day is now our own, 
The powers of Common-Senſe are all deſtroy'd; 
Thoſe that remain are fled away with her. 


I with, Mr Fuſtian, this ſpeech be Common-Senſe, 
Sneer. How the devil ſhould it, when ſhe's dead? 
Fuf. One would think fo, when a cavil is made 

againſt the beſt thing in the whole play; and I would 

willingly part with any thing elſe but thoſe two Herl 
Har 7 


They alſo hope your Majeſty's acceptance 
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Harl. Behold ! where welt'ring in her blood ſhe 
lies 


I wiſh, Sir, you * eut out chat line, or alter it, 
if = pleaſe. 

Fuf. That's another line that I won't part with : 
I would conſent to cut out any thing, but the chief 
beauties of my play. 

Harl. Behold hy bloody dagger by her fide, 
= 1 ſhe did the deed. = 
"Twas nobly done! 

1 envy nA, her exit, and will pay 
All honours to her duſt, bear hence her body, 
And * Iy in ſtate in Goodman's Fields. 


E nter MESSENGER. 


Me. Madam, I come an envoy from Crane - court: 
The great ſociety that there aſſemble 
Congratulate your victory, and requeſt 
That firm alliance henceforth may 1 ſubGit 
Between your Majeſty's ſociety 
Of Grubſtreet and themſelves: they rather C 
That they may be united both in one; 


N 
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Of certain curioſities, which in | J 
That hamper are contain'd ; wherein you'll find — 
A horſe's tail, which has a hundred hairs 1 
More than are uſual in it; and a tooth 1 
Of elephant, full half an inch too long; 
With turnpike ticket like an ancient coin. 
2. lgn. We gratefully accept their bounteous gifts; 
And —_ they be kept with proper care, 
'Till we do build a place moſt fit to hold 
Theſe precious toys. Tell your ſociety 
We ever did eſteem them of great worth, 
And our firm friends; and tell em 'tis our pleaſure 
They do prepare to dance a Jig before us. : 
[Exit Meſſenger. — 
| My Lords of Law and Phyſic, you ſhall find 1 
J will not be ungrateful for your ſervice 
To ycu, good Harlequin, and your allies, 5 
And you, Squeekaronelly, I will be | F 
N2 A moſt [ 
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A moſt propitious queen-——But ha ! 5 
L Mufic under the ſtage. 
What hideous muſic, or what yell is this? 
Sure tis the gholt of ſome poor opera tune. 

Sneer. The ghoſt of a tune, Mr Fuſtian ? 

Fuf. Ay, Sir, did you never hear one before? 
I had once a mind to have brought the apparition of 
muſic in perton upon the ſtage, in the ſhape of an 
Engliſh opera. Come, Mr Ghoſt of the Tune, if 
you pleate to appear in the ſound of ſoft muſic, and 
let the ghoit of Common- Senſe rife to it. 

LC Haſt of Common-Senle riſes to ſoft muſic. 

Chejt. Behold the ghoſt of Common-Senſe appears. 
Caitiffs avaunt, or I will ſweep you off, : 
And clean the land from ſuch infernal vermin. | 
Q. gu. A ghoſt! a ghoſt ! a ghoſt! haſte, ſcamper 
My triends; we've kill'd the body, and I know [off 
The ghott will have no mercy upon us. 

Omn. A ghoſt! a ghoit ! a gholt! [ Run off. 

Gheoſt. The coaſt is clear, and to her native realms 
Pale Ignorance with all her hoſt is fled; 

Whence ſhe will never dare invade us more : 
Here, tho' a ghoſt, I will my power maintain, 

And all the friends of Ignorance fhall find, 
My ghoſt, at leaſt, they cannot baniſh hence. 
And all. henceforth, who murder Common-Senſe, 
Learn from theſe ſcenes, that tho' ſucceſs. you boaſt, 
You ſhall at laſt be haunted with her ghoſt. 

Sneer. I am glad you make Common-Senſe get the 
better at laſt ; I was under terrible apprehenſions for 
your moral. | | 

Fuſ. Faith, Sir, this is almoſt the only play where 
ſhe has got the better lately. But now for my epi- 
logue : if you pleaſe to begin, Madam. 


EPILOGUE: 
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E PIL OG u E. 
GHOST. 


F E play once done, the Epilogue, by rule, 
Should come and turn it all to ridicule ; 
Should tell the ladier that the tragic bardt, 
Wh: prate of virtue and her vaſt rewards, 
Are all in jeſt, and only fools ſhould heed em; 
For all aviſe women flock to Mother Needham. 
This is the methed Epilagues purſue, 

But we to-night in every thing are new. 

Our Author then in jeſt throughout thſe play, 
Now begs a ſerious word or two to ay. 
Baniſh all childiſh entertainments hence: 

Let all that boaſt your favour have pretence, 
If not to ſparkling wit, at leaſt to ſenſe. 
With foft Italian notes indulge your ear, 
But let thoſe ſingers, ho are bought ſo dear, 
Learn to be civil for their cheer at leaſt ; 
Nor uſe like beggars thoſe who give the ſeaſi. 
And tho”, awhile Muſic for herfelf may carve, 
Poor Poetry, her fiſter-art, muſt flaroe ; 


Nor flight per, while you ſearch the whole creation, 
Fr all the tumbling ſcum of every nation. | 
Can the whele world in ſcience match our foil ? 

Have they a Lock', a New ToN or a BoyLE ? 

Or dare the greateſt genius of their ſfape, 

With SHAKESPEARE, or immorta BEN engage? 
Content ii, Nature's bounty, do ot crave 

The little which to other lands ſhe gave: 

Nor, like the cech, a barley-corn prefer 

o all the jewels which you owe to her, 


Starve her, at leaſt, with ſhew of approbation, 8 
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TO THE 
DEDICATION. 


A 5 no man hath a more ſtern and inflexible 
hatred to flattery than myſelf, it hath 
been uſual with me to ſend moſt of my perfor- 
mances into the world without the ornament of 
tote epiſtolary prefaces, commonly called Dedi- 
cations; a cuſtom, however, highly cenſured by 
my bookſeller, who affirms it a moſt unchriſtian 
practice: a patron is, ſays he, a kind of godfather 

ro a book, and a good author ought as carefully 
to provide a patron to his works, as a good parent 
thould a godfather to his children: he carries 
this very far, and draws ſeveral reſemblances be- 
tween thoſe two offices; (for having, in the courſe 
of his trade with dramatic writers, purchaſed, at 
a moderate computation, the fee- ſimple of one 
hundred thouſand fimilies, he is perhaps the moſt 
expert in their application, and moſt capable of 
thewing likeneſſes in things utterly unlike, of 
any man living.) What, ſays he, does mare ſer- 
vice to a book, or raiſes curiofity in the reader, 
equal with Dedicated to his Grace the Duke 
of—— Or, the Right Honourable the Earl of—-in. 
an advertiſement? I think the patron here may 
properly be faid e give a name to the book 
and if he gives a preſent alfo, what doth he leſs 
chan a godfather ? which preſent, if the author 

Japplics.to his own uſe, what doth he other than: 
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the parent? He proceeds to ſhew how a book- 
ſeller is a kind of dry nurſe to our works, with 


other inſtances which I ſhall omit, having already 


faid enough to prove the exact analogy between 
children and books, and of the method of pro- 
viding for each; which I think affords a ſufſi - 
cient precedent for throwing the following piece 
on the public, it having been uſual for ſeveral very 
prudent parents to act by their children in the 


bo 


tame manner, 


nnn. 


DEDICATION 
TO THE 
„„ 


HOPE you will pardon the preſumption of 
this dedication, fince I really did not know in 
what manner to apply for your leave; and ſince I 
expect no preſent in return, (the reaſon, I con- 
ccive, which firſt introduc'd the ceremony of aik- 
ing leave among Dedicators :) for ſurely it is ſome- 
what abſurd to aſk a man leave to flatter him; 


and he muſt be a very impudent or ſimple fellow, 


or both, who will give it, Aſking leave to dedi- 
cate, therefore, is aſking whether you will pay 
for your Dedication, and in that ſenſe I believe 
it underſtood by both authors and patrons. 

But farther, the very candid reception which 
ou have given theſe pieces, pleads my excuſe, 
The leaſt civility to an author or his works, hath 

been held, time immemorial, a juſt title to a De- 
dication, which is perhaps no more than an ho- 
neſt return of flattery ; and in this light I am cer- 
tain no one ever had ſo great (I may call it) an 
obligation as myſelf, ſeeing that you have ho- 
noured this my performance with your preſence 
every night of its exhibition, where you have ne- 
ver failed ſhewing the greateſt delight and appro- 
bation; nor am I lefs oblig'd to you for thoſe 
elogiums which 5ou have been heard in all places 
to but hold, I am afraid this is an ingenious way 
which authors have difcovered to convey inward 
flattery to themſeves, while outwardly they ad- 
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Ereſs it to their patron : wherefore I ſhall be filent 
on this head, having more reaſons to give why I 
choſe you to patronize theſe pieces: and, | 
Fü it, The deſign with which they are writ; 
for tho” all dramatic entertainmenrs arc properly 
calculated for the public, yet theſe I may athrm 
more particularly belong to you: as your diverfion 
is not mercly intended by them, their defign be- 
ing to convey ſome hints, which may, if you 
pleaſe, be of infinite ſervice in the preſent ſtate 
of that theatrical world whereof they treat, and 
which is, I think, at preſent fo far from flourith- 
ing as one could wiſh, that I have with concern 
obſerved ſome ſteps lately taken, and others too 
juſtly apprehended, that may much endanger the 
conſtitution of the Britiſh theatre : for tho' Mr -- 
be a very worthy man, and my very good friend, 
I cannot help thinking his manner ot proceeding 
ſomewhat too arbitrary, and his method of buying 
actors at exorbitant prices to be of very ill conſe- 
quence ; for the town muſt reimburſe him theſe 
expences, on which account thoſe advanced prices 
1o much complained of mutt be always continued; 


which tho' we people in their preſent flouriſhing | 


ſtate of trade and riches may very well pay, yet 
in worſe times (if ſuch can be ſuppoſed) I am 
afraid they may fall roo heavy, the conſequence 
of which I need not mentioa Moreover, thould 
any great genius produce a piece of moſt exquiſite 
contrivance, and which would be highly reliſhed 
by the public, tho? perhaps not agreeable to his 
own taſte or private intereſt ; if he ſhould buy off 
the chief actors, ſuch play, however excellent, 
muſt be unavoidably ſunk, and the public loſe 


all the benefit thereof. Not to trouble the reader 


with more inconveniencies ariſing from this ar gu- 
mentum argentarium, many of which are obvious 
enough ——1 ſhall only obſerve, that corruption 
has the ſame influence on all ſacietics, all bodies, 

which 


Q 
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which it hath on corporeal bodies, where we ſee 
it always produce an entire deſtruction and total 
change: for which reaſon, whoever attempteth to 
introduce corruption into any community, doth 
much the ſame thing, and ought to be treated in 
much the ſame manner with him who poifoneth a 
fountain, in order to diſperſe a contagion, which 


| he is ſure every one will drink of. 


The laſt excuſe I ſhall make for this preſump- 
tion, is the neceſſity I have of fo potent a patron 
to defend me from the iniquitous furmilcs of a 
certain anonymous dialogous author, who in The 
Gazetteer of the 17th inſtant has repreſented The 
Hiſtorical Regiſter as aiming, m conjunction with 
The miller of Mansfield, at the overthrow of the 
m y. If this ſuggeſtion had been inferied 
in The Craftſman or Common-ſenſe, or any of 
thoſe papers which no-body reads, it might have 
paſt unanſwered ; but as it appears in a paper of 
ſo general a reception as the Gazetteer, which 


lies in the window of almoſt every poſt houſe in 


England, it behoves me, I think, in the moſt ſe- 
rious manner to vindicate myſelf from aſperſions 
of ſo evil a tendency to my future proſpects. 
And here I muſt obſerve, that had not mankind 


been either very blind or very diſhoneſt, I need 


not have publicly informed then: that The Re- 
giſter is a miniſterial pamphlet, calculated to infuſe 
into the minds of the people a great opinion of their 
miaiſtry, and thereby procure an employment for - 
the author, who has been often promiſed one, 
whenever he would write on that fide. And firſt, 
Can any thing be plainer than the firſt ſtanza 
of the ode ? 
This is a“ day, in days of yore, 
Our fathers never ſaw before; 
For duy 
you pleaſe. 


Vol. IV. O "Chis 


in the firſt and third line, you may read man, it 


1 
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at an ale-houſe 
find any reſemblance here, as I hope he will not 
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This is a day 'tis one to ten, 

Our ſons will never ſee again. 
Plainly intimating that ſuch times as theſe never 
were ſeen before, nor will ever be ſeen again; 
for which the preſent age are certainly obliged to 
their miniſtry, | 

What can be meant by the ſcene of politicians, 


but to ridicule the abſurd and inadequate notions 


perſons among us, who have not the honour to 
know 'em, have of the miniſtry and their mea- 


tures: nay, I have put ſome ſentiments into the 


mouths of theſe characters, which I was a little 
apprehenſive were too low even for a converſation 
I hope the Gazetteer will not 


make ſuch a compliment to any m———y, as to 
ſuppoſe that ſuch perſons have been ever capable 
of the aſſurance of aiming at being at the head of a 
great people, or to any nation, as to ſuſpect 'em 


cContentedly living under ſuch an adminiſtration. 


The eagerneſs which theſe gentlemen expreſs 
at applying all manner of evil characters to their 
patrons, brings to my mind a ſtory I have ſome- 
where read: As two gentlemen were walking the 


ſtreet together, the one faid to the other, upon 


Bob, Bob, 


ſpying the figure of an aſs hung out 


look yonder, ſome impudent raſcal has hung out 


vour picture on a ſign-poſt. The grave compa- 


nion, who had the misfortune to be extremely 


ſhort-ſighted, fell into a violent rage, and calling for 
the maſter of the houſe threatened to proſecute him 
for expoſing his features in that public manner. 
The poor landlord, as you may well conceive, 
was extremely aſtoniſhed, and denied the fact; 
upon which the witty ſpark, who had juſt men- 
tioned the reſemblance, appeals to the mob now 
aſſembled together, who ſoon ſmoked the jeſt, and 
agreed with bim that the fign was the exact pic- 


ture of the gentleman: at laſt a good - natur'd 


man, 
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man, taking compaſſion of the poor figure, whom 
he ſaw the jeſt of the multitude, whitpered in his 
ear; Sir, I ſee your eyes are bad, and that your 
friend is a raſcal and impoſes on you; the ſign 
hung out is the fign of an ais, nor will " pic - 

ture be here unleſs you draw it yourſelf, 
But I aſk pardon for troubling the reader with 
an impertinent ſtory, which can be apply'd only in 
the above-mentioned inſtance to my preſent fubject. 
I proceed in my defence to the ſcene of the 
patriots; a ſcene which I thought would have 
made my fortune, ſecing that the favourite ſcheme 
of turning patriotiſm into a jeſt is ſo induttriouily 
purſued ; and I will challenge all the miniſterial 
advocates to ſhew me, in the whole bundie of 
their writings, one paſſage where talfe patriotutiny 
(for I ſuppotc they have not the impudence to mean 
any other) is fet in a more contemptible and odi- 
ous light than in the atorelaid ſcene. I hope too 
it will be remarked that the politicians are reprc- 
ſented as a ſet of blundcring blockheads rather 
deſerving pity than abhorrence, whereas the 
others are reprefented as a fet of cunning felt. 
intereſted feliows, who for a little paltry bribs 
would give up the liberties and propertics of their 
country. Here is the danger, here is the rock on 
which our conſtitution muſt, if ever it docs ſplit, 
The liberties of a people have been fubdued by 
the conqueit of valour and force, and have been 
betrayed by the ſubtle and dexterous arts of re- 
fined policy, but theſe are rare inſtances; for 
geniuſes of this kind are not the growth of every 
age, whereas, if a general corruption be once in- 
troduced, and thoſe, who ſhould be the guardians 
and bulwarks of our liberty, once find, or think 
they find an intereſt in giving it up, no great 
capacity will be required to deſtroy it: on the 
_ contrary, the meaneſt, loweſt, dirtieſt fellow, if 
fuch a one ſhould have ever the aſſurance in fu- 
O 2 turo 
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ture ages to mimick power, and brow-beat his 
betters, will be as able, as Machiavel himſelf could 
have been, to root out the liberties of the bra- 
veſt people. | 

But I am aware I ſhall be aſked, who is this 
Quidam, that turns the patriots into ridicule, and 
bribes them out of their honeſty ? Who but the 
devil could act fuch a part? Is not this the light 
wherein he is every where deſcribed in ſcripture, 
and the writings of our beſt divines? Gold hath 
been always his favourite bait wherewith he fiſheth 
for ſinners; and his laughing at the poor wretches 
he ſeduceth. is as diabolical an attribute as any. 
Indeed it is ſo plain who is meant by this Quidam, 
that he who maketh any wrong application thereof 
might as well miſtake the name of Thomas for 
john, or old Nick for old Bob. | 

think I have ſail enough to aſſure every im- 
partial perfon of my innocence, againſt all mali- 
cious inſinuuions; and farther to convince them 
that Jam a miniſterial writer, (an honour I am 
highly ambitious of attaining) I ſhall proceed now 
to obviate an opinion entertain'd by too many, 
that a certain perſon is ſometimes the author, 
often the corrector of the preſs, and always the 
patron of the Gazetteer. 'To thew the folly of 
this ſuppoſition I ſhall only inſiſt, that all perſons 
tho? they ſhould not afford him any extraordinary 
genius, nor any (the leaſt) taſte in polite litera- 
ture, will grant me this Datum, that the ſaid cer- 
tain perſon is a man of an ordinary capacity, 
and a moderate ſhare of common: ſenſe: which 
if allowed, I think it will follow that it is impoſ- 
fible he ſhould either write or countenance a pa- 
per written, not only without the leaſt glimmering 
of genius, the leaſt pretenfion to taſte, but in direct 
oppoſition to all common- ſenſe whatever, If any 
one ſhould aſk me, How then is it carried on? I 
ſhall only anſwer with my politicians, I an 
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unleſs by the affiſtance of the old gentleman juſt 
before mentioned, who would, I think, alone pro- 
tet or patronize, as I think, indeed, he is the 
only perſon who could invent ſome of the ſchemes 
avowed in that paper; which if it does not imme- 
diately diſappear, I do intend ſhortly to attempt 
conjuring it down, intending to publith a paper in 
defence of the my againit the wicked, malici- 
ous, and fly inſinuations conveyed in the faid pa- 
You will excuſe a digreſſion ſo neceſſary to take 
off ſurmiſes, which may prove ſo prejudicial to my 
fortune; which however, if I ſhould not- be able 
to accompliſh, I hope you will make me ſome 
amends for what I fuffer by endeavouring your 
entertainment, The very great induigence you 
have ſhewn my performances at the little theatre, 
theſe two laſt years, have encouraged me to the 
propefal of a fubſcription for carrying on that 
theatre, for beautifying and enlarging it, and pro- 
curing a better company of actors. If you think 
proper to ſubſcribe to theſe propoſals, I aſſure you 
no labour ſhall be ſpared on my tide, to entertain 
you in a cheaper and better manner than ſeems to 
be the intention of any other, If nature hath given 
me any talents at ridiculing vice and impoſture, 
I ſhall not be indolent, nor afraid of exerting 
them, while the liberty of the preſs and ſtage ſub- 
ſiſts, that is to ſay, while we have any liberty left 
among us. I am, to the public, 


a moſt ſincere Friend, 
and meft devoted Servant, 


Gyz - j 
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ACTI. SCENE L 
SCE N E, the Play-houſe. 
Enter ſereral PLAYERS. 


ik PLAYER. 


"R Emphaſis, good-morrow, you are early at | 
| the pa. rene" this morning. 


Emph. Why, faith, Jack, our beer and 
beer ſat but ill on my ſtomach, ſo I got up to try a 
I could not walk it off. 

1/t Play. I wiſh I had any thing in my ſtomach to 
walk off; if matters do not get better with us ſhortly, 
my teeth will forget their office. 

2d Play. Theſe are poor times, indeed, not like 
the days of Paſquin. 

1½ Play. Oh! name em not! thoſe were glori- 
ous days Indeed, the days of beef and punch; my 
friends, when come there ſuch again? | 

2d Play. Who knows what this new author may 
produce: 7 Faith, I like my part very well. 

1/# Play. Nay, if variety will pleaſe the town, I 
am ſure there is enough of it; but I could wiſh, me- 


thinks, the ſatire had been a little ſtronger, a little 
Plainer, 


2d Play. 
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2d Play. Now I think it is plain enough. 

% Play. Hum! Ay, it is intelligible; but I would 
have it downright; 'gad, I fancy I could write a 
thing to ſucceed, myſelf. | 

2d Play. Ay, prithee, what ſubject would'ſt thou 
write on ? 

1/t Play. Why, no: ſubject at all, Sir, but I would 
Rave a humming deal of ſatire, and! would repeat 
in every page, that courtiers are cheats and don't pay 
their debts, that lawyers are rogues, — — 
heads, ſoldiers cowards, and minilters 

2d Play. What, what, Sir? 

21 Phy. Nay, TH only name 'em, that's enough 
to ſet the audience a-hooting. 

2d Play. Zounds, Sir, here is wit enough for a 
whole play in one ſpeech. 

1/? Play. For one play, why, Sir, it's all I have 


extracted out of above half a dozen. 


34 Play. Who have we here? 
1/7 Play. Some gentlemen, I ſuppoſe, c come to hear” 
the rehearſal. 


Enter SOURWIT and Lord DAPPER. 


Lord Dap. Pray, gentlemen, don't you rehearſe 
the Hiſtorical Regiſter this morning ? 

% Play. Sir, we expect the author every minute. 

Sour. What is this Hiſtorical Regiſter? is it a Tra- 
gedy, or a comedy ? 

„ Play. Upon my word, Sir, I can't tell. 

Sour. Then I ſuppoſe you have no part in it. 

1/t Play. Yes, Sir, I have ſeveral, but O, here 
is the author himſelf, I ſuppoſe he can tell, Sir. 

Scur. Faith, Sir, that s more than I ſuppoſe. 


Enter MEDLEY. | 
Med. Up Los, your moſt obedient ſervant; this 
is a very t, and unexpected favour indeed, my 
Lord. Mr Sourwit, I kiſs your hands; I am very 


glad to ſee you here. 
Sour. That's more than you may be by and by, 
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Lard Dap. We are come to attend your rehearſal, 
Sir; pray, when will it begin? 
Med. This very inſtant, my Lord: tlemen, I 
beg you would be all ready, and let 412 
bring me ſome copies for theſe gentlemen. 
Sour Mr Medley, you know | am a plain ſpeaker, 
ſo you will excuſe any liberties I take. 
Med. Dear Sir, you can't oblige me more. 
Sur, Then I muit tell you, Sir, I am a little ſtag- 
| ks at the name of your piece; doubtleſs, Sir, you 
now the rules of writing, and I can't gueſs how you 
can bring the actions of a whole year into the cir- 
cunference of four and twenty hours. 
Med. Sir, I have ſeveral anſwers to make to your 
objection: in the firſt place, my piece is not of a na- 
ture confin'd to any rules, as being avowedly irregu- 
lar; but if it was otherwiſe, I think I could quote 
you precedents of plays that negle& them; beſides, 
Sir, if I compriſe the whole actions of the year in 
Half an hour, will you blame me, or thoſe who have 
done ſo little in that time? My Regilter is not to be 
fill'd, like thoſe of vulgar news-writers, with traſh 
for want of news; and therefore if | ſay little or no- 
thing, you may thank thoſe who have done little or 
nothing. ; 


Enter PROMPTER with books. 


Oh! here are my books. 
Sour. In print already, Mr Medley ? 

Med. Yes, Sir, it is the ſafeſt way, for if a man 
ſtays till he is damn'd, it is poſſible he never may get 
into print at all; the town is capricious, for which 
reaſon always print as faſt as you write, that if they 
damn your play, they may not damn your copy too. 

Sour. Well, Sir, and pray what is your defign, 
your plot? EN | | 

Med. Why, Sir, I have ſeveral plots, ſome pretty 
deep, and ſome but ſhallow. 

Sour. I hope, Sir, they all conduce to the main 
deſign. 5 
Med. Yes, Sir, they do. 

Saur. Pray, Sir, what's that? 

; | Med. 
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Med. To divert the town, and bring ful: houſes. 

Sour. Plhaw ! you miſunderſtand me; I mean, what 
is your moral, your, your, your 

Med. Oh! Sir, I comprehend you Why, 
Sir, my deſign is to ridicule the vicious and foolillh 
cuſtoms of the age, and that in a fair manner, with- 
our fear, favour, or ill- nature, and without ſcurrili- 
ty, ill-manners, or common-place; I hope to expoſe 
the reigning follies in ſuch a manner, that men ſhall 
laugh themſelves out of them before they feel that 
they are touch'd. 

Saur. But what thread or connexion can you have 
in this hiſtory? for inſtance, how is your political 
connected with your theatrical ? 

Med. O very ealily—When my politics come to 
a farce, they*very naturally lead me to the play-houſe ; 
where, let me tell yon, there are ſcme politicians 
too, where there is lying, flattering, diſſembling, 
promiſing, deceiving, and W as well as 
in any court in Chriitendom. 


Enter a PLAYER. 


Play. Won't you begin your .. Sir? 

Med. Ay, ay, with all my heart: is the muſic 
ready for the prologue ? 

Sour. Muſic for the prologue ! 

Med. Ay, Sir, I intend to have every thing new, 
J had rather be the author of my own dulneſs than 
the publiſher of other mens wit; and really, Mr 
Sourwit, the ſubjects for prologuegare utterly exhauſt- 
ed: I think the general method has been either to 
frighten the audience with the author's reputation, or 
to flatter them to give their applauſe, or to beſeech 
them to it, and that in a manner that will ſerve for 
every play alike: now, Sir, my prologue will ſerve 
for no play but my own, and to that I think nothing 
can be better adapted; for as mine is the hiſtory of 
the year, what can be a properer prologue than an 
Ode to the New Year? | 
Sour. An Ode to the New Year! 

Med. Yes, Sir, an Ode to the new Year—Come, 


| begin, begin. 


Enter 
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Enter PROMPTER. 


Prompt. Sir, the prologue is ready. 
Sour. Dear Medley, let me hear you read it; poſ- 
ſibly it may be ſung ſo fine I may not underitand a 


word of it. 
Med. Sir, you can't oblige me more. 


ODE to the New Year. 


This is a day in days of yore, 
Our fathers never ſaw before : 
This is a day, lit one to ten, 
Gur fors will never ſee again. 
Then ſing the day, 
And jing the ſong, 
Hud thus be merry 
All day long. 
This ts the day, 
And that's the night, 
ben the ſun ſhall be gay, 
Aud the moon ſhall be bright. 


The ſun ſhall riſe, 

All in the ſkies , 

The moon fhall go, 

All down below. 
Then fing the day, 
And ſing the ſong; 
And thus be merry 
All day long. 


Ay, ay, come on, and ſing it away. 
Enter S\1NGERS, who /ing the Ode, 


Med. There, Sir, there's the very quinteſſence and 
cream of all the odes I have ſeen for ſeveral years laſt 
paſt. 

Sour. Ay, Sir, I thought you wou'd not be the 
publiſher of another man's wit? 

Ned. No more I an't, Sir, for the devil of any wit 
did I ever ſee in any of them. 


Sour. Oh ! your moſt humble ſervant, Sir. 
Med 7 


— — — 
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Med. Yours, Sir, yours; now for my play; Promp- 


ter, are the politicians all ready at the table ? 


Prompt. I'll go and fee, Sir. 
Med. My firſt ſcene, Mr Sourwit, lies in the 
iſland of Corſica, being at preſent the chief ſcene of. 


politics of all Europe. 


Enter PROMPTER. 


Prompt. Sir, they are ready. 
Med. Then draw the ſcene, and diſcover them. 


SCENE draws, and diſcovers fre Politicians 
 fſttting at the table. 


Sour. Here's a miſtake in the print, Mr Medley, 
I obſerve the ſecond politician is the firſt perſon who 
Tpeaks. | 

Med. Sir, my firſt and greateſt politician never 
ſpeaks at all, he is a very deep man; by which you 
will obſerve I convey this moral, that the chief art of 
a politician 1s to keep a ſecret. 

Saur. To keep his politics a ſecret, I ſuppoſe you 
mean. 

Med. Come, Sir, begin. 

2d Polit. is King Theodore return'd yet? 

34 Polit. No. 

2d Polit. When will he return? 

2d Polit. I cannot tell. 

Sour. This politician ſeems to me to know very lit- 


tle of the matter. 


Med. Zounds, Sir, would you have "TM a pro- 
phet as well as a politician? You ſee; Sir, he knows 
what's paſt, and that's all he ought to know; ſblood, 
Sir, would it be in the character of a politician to 
make him a conjurer? Go on, gentlemen : pray, 
Sir, don't interrupt their debates, for they are of 

t conſequence. 

24 Polit. Theſe mighty preparations of the Turks 

are certainly deſign'd againit ſome place or other; 


now, the queſtion is, What place they are deſign'd 


| "va ? And chat is a queſtion which ; cannot an- 
wer. 


2 34 Polit. 
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34 Polit. But it behoves us to be upon our guard. 
4th Polit. It does, and the reaſon is, becaute we 
know nothing of the matter. 


2d Palit. You ſay right: it is eaſy for a man to 


guard againſt dangers which he ws, Fen of, but to 


guard againſt dangers which no body knows of, re- 
quires a very great politician. 


Med. Now, Sir, I ſuppoſe you think that no body 
knows any thing. 


Sour. Faith, Sir, it appears ſo. 

Med. Ay, Sir, but there is one who knows, that 
little gentleman yonder in the chair, who fays no- 
thing, knows it all. 

Sour. But how do you 2 to convey this know- 
ledge to the audience? 

led. Sir, they can read it in his looks - 'ſblood, 


Sir, muſt not apolitician be thought a wiſe man w ith- 


out his giving inſtances of his wiſdom ? 
th Polit. Hang foreign an, let us apply our - 


ſelves to money. 


Gmn. Ay, ay, ay. 
Med. Gentlemen, that over again— and be ſure to 


| ſnatch haſtily at the money; you're pretty politicians 
truly! 


— Polit. Hang foreign affairs, let us apply © our- 


ſelves to money. 


Omn. Ay, ay, ay. 

24 Palit. All we have to confoler relating to mo- 
ney is how we ſhall get it. 

34 Palit. I think we ought firſt to conſider whe- 
ther there is any to be got; which if there be, I do 


readily agree that ms next — is how to come 
at it. | 


Omn. Hum. 


Sour. Pray, Sir, what are theſe gentlemen in 
Corſica ? 


Med. Why, Sir, they are the ableſt heads in the 
kingdom, and conſequently the greateſt men ; for you 
may be ſure all well-regulated governments, as I re- 


preſent this of Corfica to be, will employ in their 


greateſt oh men of the gel capacity. 


Vor. IV. 24 Polit. 


* << _ 
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24 Polit. J have conſidered the matter, and I find 
it muſt be by a tax. 188 | 
34 Pclit. I thought of that, and was conſidering 
a hat was not tax'd already. | 
2d Polit. Learning; ſuppoſe we put a tax upon 
learning. | 
34 Palit. Learning, it is true, is a uſeleſs commo- 


dity, but I think we had better lay it on ignorance ; 


ſor learning being the property but of a very few, and 
thoſe poor ones too, I am afraid we can get little 
among them; whereas ignorance will take in molt of 


the great fortunes in the kingdom. 


Jun. Av, ay, ay. [Fxeunt Politicians. 

Scur. Faith, it's very generous in theſe gentlemen 
to tax themſelves ſo readily. 5 

Med. Ay, and very wile too, to prevent the 
people's grumbling, and they will have it all among 
themſelves. 3 

Sour. But what is become of the politicians? 

Ned. They are gone, Sir, they're gone; they have 
finiſh'd the buſineſs they met about, which was to 
agree on a tax; that being done—they are gone to 
raiſe it; and this, Sir, is the full account of the 
whole hiſtory of Europe, as far as we know of it, 


compriz d in one ſcene. 


Sour. The devil it is! Why, you have not men- 
tioned one word of France, or Spain, or the Em- 
Peror. WE | | 

Med. No, Sir, I turn thoſe over to the next year, 


by which time we may poſſibly know ſomething what 


they are about ; at preſent our advices are fo very un- 


certain, I know not what to depend on: but come, 


Sir, now you ſhall have a council of ladies. 
Sour. Does this ſcene ly in Corſica too ? 
Med. No, no, this lies in London—You know, Sir, 


it would not have been quite ſo proper to have brought 


Engliſh politicians (of the male kind I mean) on the 
ſtage, becauſe our politics are not quite ſo famous : 
but in female politicians, to the honour of my coun- 
trywomen I fay it, I believe no country can excel us; 
come, draw the ſcene, and diſcover the ladies. 

| P romp. 
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Promp. Sir, they are not here; one of them is 
practiſing above ſtairs with a dancing- -malter, and 1 
can't get her down. 

Med. I'll fetch 'em, I warrant you. [Exit 

Sur. Well, my Lord, what does your Lordſhip 


think of what you have ſeen ? 


Lord Dap. Faith, I did not obſerve it; but 5 

damn'd ſtuff, 1 am ſure. 
Sour. I think fo, and I hope your Lordſhip will not 
encourage it. They are ſuch men as your Lordthip 
who muit reform the age; if perſons of your exquili:e 
and refined taſte will give a ſanction to polite enter- 
tainments, the town will ſoon be ah une g of laugh- 
ing at what they do now. 

Lord Dap. Really, this is a very bad houſe. | 

Sour. It is not indeed ſo large as the others, but 
I think one hears better in it. 

Lord Dap. Pox of hearing, one can't ſee —one's 
felf I mean; here are no looking-glaſſes; I love Lin- 
colns-Inn Fields for that reaſon better than any hoa!e 
in town. 

Sour. Very true, my Lord; but I wiſh your Lord- 
ſhip would think it worth your conſideration, as the 
morals of a people depend, as has been ſo often and 
well prov'd, entirely on their public diverſions, it 
would be of great confequence that thoſe of the 
ſublimeſt kind thould meet with your Lordihip's and 
the reſt of the nobility's countenance. 

Lord Dap. Mr Sourwit, I am always ready to give 
my countenance to any thing of that kind, which 
might bring the beſt company together ; for as one 
does not go to ſee the play but the company, I think 
that's chiefly to be conſider'd, and therefore I am al- 
ways ready to countenance good plays. 

Sour. No one is a better judge what is ſo than your 


 Lordihip. 


Lord Dap. Not I indeed, Mr Sourwit——but as 
I am one half of the play in the Green-room talking 
to the adreſſes, and the other half in the boxes talk- 
of to the women of quality, I have an opportunity 
ſeeing ſomething of the play, and perhaps may be 

as good a Jud ge as another, 
P 2 | Eater 
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Euter MEDLEY. 


Med. My Lord, the ladies cannot begin yet: if 
your Lordſhip will honour me in the Green-room, 
— you will find it pleaſanter than upon this cold 
ſtage 

Lord Dap. With all my heart — Come, Mr 
Sourwit, | | 

Sur, I attend your Lordſkip. [ Exennt. 

Promp. Thou art a ſweet jocks of plays, indeed ; 
and yet it is in the power of ſuch ſparks as theſe to 
damn an honeſt — both 1 in his profit and reputa- 
tion! (Exit. 


* 


- oh — 
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ACT n. SCENE I. 


Eiter MEDLEY, Lord DAPPER, SOURWIT. 
and PROMPTER. | 


MeDLEyY. 


DOME, draw the ſcene, and difraver the ladies 
in conncil; pray, my Lord, fit. 
[The ſcene draws, and Ziſcovers four 1 
Sour. What are theſe ladies aſſembled about? 
Med. Affairs of great importance, as you will fee 
— to begin all of you. 
[The ladies all ſpeak together. 
All Ladies. Was you at the opera, Madam, laſt 
night? 
| "1 Lady. Who can miſs an opera while Farinello 
ſtays? 
234 Lady. Sure, be” s the charmingeſt creature ! 
2 Lady. He's every thing in the world one could 
wil 
1/2 Lady. Almoſt every thing one could wiſh. 
2d Lady. They ſay there's a lady i in the city has a 
child by him. 
All Ladies. Ha, ha, ha! 
1% Lady, Well, it muſt be charming to have a child 


by him. 
34 Lads, 


o 


be ! 
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2d Lady. Madam, I met a lady in a viſit the other 
445 with three. 
115 Ladizs. All Farinello's ? 
34d Lady. Al Farmello's, all in wax. 
1% Lady. O Gemini ! who makes them? VII ſend 
and — half a dozen to-morrow morning. 
24 Lady. I'll have as many as can cram into a 
eoach with me 
Sur. Mr Medley, Sir, is this hiſtory ? this muſt | 
be invention. 
Med. Upon my word, Sir, it's fact, and I take it 
fo be the moſt extraordinary accident that has hap- 
n'd in the whole year, and as well worth recording. 
Falch. Sir, let me tell vou, I take it to be ominous : 


for if we go on to improve in luxury, effeminacy and 
debauchery, as we have done lately, the next age, for 


aught I know, may be more like the children cf 
fqueaking Italians than hardy Britons. | 
All Ladies. Don't interrupt us, dear Sir. 


% Lady. What mighty pretty company they muſt 


24 Lady. Oh, the prettieſt company in the world. 


34 Lady. If one could but teach them to ſing like 
their father. 


4th Lady. am afraid my huſband won't let me keep 


them, for he hates I thou'd be fond of any thing bur. 
_ hinafelf. 


All Ladies. O the unreaſonable creature 
1/4 Lady. If my huſband wis to mike any ohjection 


to my having em, I'd run away from him, and take 
the dear babies with me: 


Med. Come, enter beau Dangle. 


Enter DANGLE. 


* Fy upon it, Ladies, what are yon doing 
here? Why are not you at the auction? Mr Hen has 
been in the pulpit this half hour. 


„ Lady. Oh, dear Mr Hen, I aſk his pardon, L 


never miis him. 


24 Lady. What's to be ſold to-day ?: 
P 3 17 Lady. 
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% Lady. Oh, I never mind that; there will * 
the world there. 

Dang. You'll find it almoſt impoſſible to get in. 

All dies. Oh I ſhall be quite miſerable if 1 
don't get in. 

Dang. Then you muſt not loſe a moment. 

All er. O! not a moment for the world. 


LExeunt Ladies. 
Med. There they are gone. 
Sour, I am glad on't Sith all my heart. 
| Lord Dap. Upon my word, Mr Medley, that laſt 
is an exceeding good 3 and full of a great deal 
of politeneſs, good ſenſe, and philoſophy. 
Med. It's nature, my Lord, it's nature. 
Sour. Faith, Sir, the ladies are much oblig'd to you. 
Med. Faith, Sir, it's more than I deſire ſuch ladies, 
as I repreſent here, ſhou'd be; as for the nobler part 
of the ſex, for whom I have the greateſt honour, their 
characters can be no better ſet off, than by — 
that light, trifling, giddy- headed crew, who are a 


ſcandal to their own ſex, and a curſe on ours. 


Promp. Gentlemen, you muſt make room, for the 


curtain muſt be tet down, to prepare the auction- 


room. 
Med. My Lord, I believe yeu will be beſt before 
the curtain, for we have but little room behind, and 
a great deal to do 
Saur. Upon my word, Mr Medley, I muſt aſk you 


the fame queſtion which one of your ladies did juſt 


now; what do you intend to fell at this auction, the 
whole ſtock in trade of ſome milliner or mercer who 
has left off buſineſs ? 
Med. Sir, I intend to ſell ſuch things as were never 
fold in any auction before, nor ever will again: | can 
aſſure you, Mr Sourwit, this ſcene, which I look on 
as the beſt m the whole performance, will require a 
* deep attention; Sir, if you ſhould take oue pinch 


of ſnuff during the whole ſcene, you will loſe a joke 


by it, and yet they lie pretty deep too, and may 
eſcape obſervation from a moderate underſtanding, 
ualeſs very cloſely attended to. | 


Sour. 


derſtood, Sir. 
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Sour. I hope, however, they don't lie as deep 


as the dumb gentleman's politics did in the firſt 


a&: if fo, nothing but an inſpir d underſtanding can 


come at em. 

Med. Sir, this ſcene is writ in allegory; and tho” 
I have endeavour'd to make it as plain as poſſible, 
yet all allegory will require . 


Promp. Sir, every is ready. 
Med. 1 curtain Come, enter 
Mrs Screen and Mrs Barter. 


The AUCTION. 


SCENE an Auction- room, a pulpit and forms plac'd, 


and ſeveral people walking about, ſome ſeated near 
the pulpit. 
Enter Mrs SCREEN and Mrs BARTER. 


Mrs Screen. Dear Mrs Barter! 

Mrs Bart. Dear Madam, you are early to-day 5 

Mrs Screen Oh, if one does not pet near the 
Pulpit, one does nothing, and I intend to buy a great 
deal to-day; I believe ſhall buy the whole auction, 


at at Tf things go chap; you won't bid againſt 
me ? 


Mrs Bart. You know I never bid for any thing. 
Enter BANTER and DANGLE. 


Bant. That's true, Mrs Barter, III be your evi- 
dence. 
Mrs Screen. Are you come? now I ſuppoſe we 


ſhall have fine bidding; I don't expect to buy cheaper 
than at a ſhop. 


Bant. That's unkind, Mrs ** vou know 1 
never bid againſt you; it would be cruel to bid againſt 
a lady who frequents auctions, only with a defign 
one day or other to make one great auction of her 
own: No, no, I will not 18 the filling your 
ware-houſe; i aſſure you, I bid againſt no haber- 
daſhers of all wares. 
Mrs Bart. You are a mighty civil perſon, 2 8 
ant. 
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Bant. You need not take up the cudgels, Madam, 
who are of no more conſequence at an auction, than 
a mayor at a ſeſſions; you only come here where you 
have nothing to do, to ſhew people you. have nothing 
to do any where elſe. | 
Mrs Bart. I don't come to ſay rude things to all 
the world, as you do. 

Bant. No, the world may thank Heaven, that did 
Rot give you wit enouglr to do that. 

Mrs Screen. Let him alone, he will have his jeſt. 

Mrs Bart. You don't think I mind. him, I hope; 
but pray, Sir, of what great uſe is your friend Mr 
Dangle, here? 

— Oh, he is of very great uſe to all women of 
underſtanding. 

Dang. Ay! of what uſe am I, pray ? ? 

Bant. To keep 'em at home, that they may not 
hear the filly things you ſay to em. 

Mrs Screen. I hope, Mr Banter, you will not. ba- 
niſh all people from places where they are of no con- 
ſequence ! you will allow em to go to an aſſembly, 
or a maſquerade, without either playing, dancing 
or intriguing; you will let people go to an opera 
without any ear, to a play without any taſte, and toa 
church without any religion ? | 


Enter Mr HEN Auctioneer ( dowing: YL 


Mrs Screen. Oh! dear Mr Hen, I am glad you 
are come, yon are horrible late to-day. 

Hen. Madam, I am juſt mounting the Pulpit; I 
hope you like the —_— Ladies ? 

Mr. Screen. There are ſome good things here, if 
you are not too dilatory with your hammer. 

Bant. Boy, give me a catalogue. 
Hen. ¶ In the pulpit.) 1 dare ſwear, Gentlemen 
and Ladies. this auction will give general fatisfac- 
tion; it is the firſt of its kind which I ever had the ho- 
nour to exhibit, and | believe I may challenge the 
world to produce ſome of the curioſities which this 
choice cabinet contaims: A catalo of curioſities 
which were collected by the 2 pains of 
that celebrated 1 Peter Humdrum Eq; ; which 
* N will 
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will be fold by auction, by Chriſtopher Hen, on Mon- 
day, the 21ſt day of March, beginning at lot 1. 
Gentlemen and Ladies, this is lot 1. A moſt curious 
remnant of Political Honeſty. Who puts it up, Gentle- 
men? It will make you a very good cloke, you ſee 
it's both ſides alike, ſo you may turn it as often as 
you will —Come, five pounds for this curious 
remnant: I affure you ſeveral great men have made 
their birth-day ſuits out of the tame piece — It will 
wear for ever, and never be the worſe for wearing 
— Five pounds is bid ——----no body more than 
five pounds for this curious piece of Political Ho- 
neſty, five pound, no more-——[ knocks] Lord Both- 
ſides. Lot 2. A moſt delicate piece of Patriotiſm, 
Gentlemen, who bids? ten pounds for this piece of 
Patriotiſm ? 

1/7 Court. I would not wear it for a thouſand 


Hen. Sir, I aſſure you, ſeveral Gentlemen at court 
have worn the ſame ; it's quite a different thing with- 
in to what it is without. 

1/# Court. Sir, it is prohibited goods, I ſhan't run 
the riſque of being brought into Weſtminſter-hall for 
wearing it. | 

Heu. You take it for the Old Patriotiſm, whereas 
it is indeed like that in nothing but the cut; but 
alas! Sir, there is a great difference in the ſtuff. But, 
Sir, I don't propoſe this for a town-ſuit, this is only 
proper for the country ; conſider, Gentlemen, what a 
figure this will make at an election Come, five 
pound —— One guinea——put Patriotiſm by. | 

Bant. Ay, put it by, one day or other it may be 
in faſhion. | | | 
Heu. Lot 3. Three grains of Modeſty : Come, 
Ladies, conſider how ſcarce this valuable commo- 
dity is. 5 

Mrs Screen. Yes, and out of faſhion too, Mr Hen. 

Hen. I aſk your pardon, Madam, it is true French, 
I aſſure you, and never changes colour on any ac- 


count. Flalf a crown for all this Modeſty — 


Is there not one lady in the room who wants any 
Madeſty? 


17 Lach. 
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1/2 Lady. Pray, Sir, what is it? for I can't ſee it at 
this diſtance. 

Hen. It cannot be ſeen at any diſtance, Madam, 
but it is a beautiful powder which makes a fine waſh 
for the complexion. 

Mr. Screen. I thought you ſaid it was true French, 
and wou'd not change the colour of the ſkin ? 

Hen. No, it will not, Madam; but it ſerves mighty 
well to bluſh behind a fan with, or to wear under 
a lady's maſk at a maſquerade —— What, no body 
bid ——-Well, lay Modeſty aſide Lot 4. One 
bottle of Corrage, formerly in the poſſeſſion of Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Ezekiel Pipkin, eiti en, alderman and 
_ tallowchandler —=— What, is there no officer of the 
train'd-bands here? Or it will ſerve an officer of the 
army as well in time of peace, nay even war, Gentle- 
men; it will ſerve all of you who ſell oat 
1/# Off. ls the bottle whole ? is there no crack i in it? 
Hen. None, Sir, I aſſure you; tho' it has been in 


many engagements in Tothil- Gelds ; nay it has ſerv'd 


a campaign or two in Hide-park, ſince the alde-man's 


death——it will never waſte while you ſtay at home, 


but it evaporates immediately if carried abroad. 

ft Of. Damn me, I don't want it; but a man 
can't have too much Courage Three ſhittngs 
for it. 


Hen. Three fillings are bid for this bole of 


Courage. 
I Beau. Four. 
Bant. What do you bid for Gn for? 


. Beau. Not for myſelf, but I have a commiſſion | 


to buy it for a lady. 
1/t Off. Five. 

Hen. Five ſhillings, ge ſhillings for all this Cou- 
rage; no body more than five fillings: ? [Ancchs.] 
Jour name, Sir? 

1/f Of Mackdonald O Thunder. | 
| Hen. Lot 5, and lot 6. All whe wis dels he- 
longing to Mr Hugh Pantomime, compoſer of enter- 
tainments for the play-houſes, and Mr William Gooſe- 
quill, compoſer of political papers in defence of a 
miniſtry ; ſhall I put up theſe together? 

Bant. 


{ 
] 
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Bant. Ay, it is a pity to part them, where are 
they ? 

Hen. Sir, in the next room, where any gentleman | 
may ſee them, but they are too heavy to bring in; 
there are near three hundred volumes in folio. 

Bant. Put them by: who the devil would bid for 
them unleſs he was the manager of ſome houſe or 
other ? The town has paid enough for their works 
already. 

Hen. Lot 7. A very clear FV which has | 

been worn by a judge, and a biſhop. | ."- 

Mrs Screen. Is it as clean as if it was new? = 

Hen. Yes, no dirt will ſtick to it, and pray ob- | 
ſerve how capacious it is; it has one particular qua 
lity, put as much as you will into it, it is never full. 

Come, Gentlemen, don't be afraid to bid for — for 
whoever has it will never be poor. | bi 

Beau. One ſhilling for it. 1 

Hen. O fy, Sir, Lam ſure you want it; for if you | 
had any conicience, you would put it up at more than 1 
that: Come, fifty pound for this Conſcience. | 

Bant. I'll give fifty pound to get rid of my con- 
ſcience with all my heart. | 

Hen. Well, Gentlemen, I ſee you are reſolv'd not 
to bid for it, fo Pll lay it by. Come, lot 8, a very 
conſiderable quantity of Intereſt at Court; come, a 
hundred pound for this Intereſt at Court. | 

Omnes. For me, Mr Hen! 

Hen. A hundred pound is bid in a hundred places, 
Gentlemen. 

Beau. Two hundred pound. 

Hen. Two hundred pound, two hundred and "_ | 
three hundred pound, three hundred and fifty, four ; 
hundred, five hundred, fix hundred, a thouſand; a 
thouſand pound is bid, Gentlemen, no body more 
than a thouſand pounds for this Intereſt at Court; no 
body more than one thouſand ? [ 4nocks.] Mr Lutlewit. 

Bant. Damn me, I know a ſhop where I can buy 
it for leſs. 

Lord Dap. Egad, you took me in, Mr Medley, 1 
could ro help bidding for it. 

Med. It's a ſure ſign | it's nature, my Lord, and L 

_ ſhould 
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ſhould not be ſurpriz'd to ſee the whole audience ſtand 
up and bid up for it too. 

Hen. All * Cardinal Virtues, lot 9. come, Gen- 
tlemen, put in theſe Cardinal Virtues. 

Gent. Eighteen pence. 

Hen. Eighteen pence is bid for theſe Cardinal 
Virtues; no body more than eighteen pence? Eigh- 
teen pence for all theſe Cardinal Virtues, no body 
more ? All theſe Virtues, Gentlemen, are going tor 
_ eighteen pence; perhaps there is not ſo much more 
Virtue in the world, as here is, and all going for 
eighteen pence : [brocks. ] Your name, Sir ? 

Gent. Sir, here's a miſtake; I — you had 
ſaid a Cardinal's Virtues ; "ſblood, Sir, 1 thought to 
have bought a pennyworth ; here's Temperance and 
Chaſtity, and a pack of ſtuff that I would not give 
three farthings for. 

Hen. Well, lay em by: lot 10, and lot it, A 
great deal of Wit, and a little Common-ſenſe. 

Bant. Why do you put up theſe together? they 
have no relation to each other. 

Hen, Well, the Senſe by itſelf, then; lot 10, a 
nitle Common · ſenſe- I affure you, Gentlemen, 
this is a very valuable commodity ; come, who puts 
it in? | 

Med. You obſerve, as valuable as it is, no body 
bids; 3 I take this, if I may ſpeak in the ſtile of a great 
writer, to be a molt emphatical filence; you fee, Mr 


Sourwit, no one ſpeaks againſt this lot, and the rea- 


ſon no body bids for it, is becauſe every one thinks 
he has it. 


Een. Lay it by, I'll keep it myſelf. Lot 12. 


[Drum beats. 
Sour. Hey-day ! what's to be done, now, Mr 
Medley ? 


Med. Now, Sir, the ſport begins. 


Enter a GENTLEMAN laughing. [ Huzza within. 


. What's the matter? | 

Cent. There's a fight without 2 kill all man- 
Kind with laughing: Piſtol is run mad, and thinks 
| 2 himſelf 


elf 
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himſelf a great man, and he's marching thro' the 


ſtreets with a drum and fiddles. 


Bant. Pleaſe heaven, I'll go and ſee this fight. 


[ Exit. 
Omnes. And ſo will I. [Exeunt. 


Hen. Nay, if every one elſe goes, I don't know 


why I ſhonld ſtay behind. 


Lord Dap. Mr Sourwit, we'll go too. 
Med. If your Lordſhip will have but a little pa- 
tience 'tall the ſcene be * you ſhall ſee him on 
the ſtage. 

Sour. Is not this jeſt a little over-adted ? 

Med. I warrant, we don't over-act him half ſo 
much as he does his parts; tho' tis not ſo much his 
acting capacity which I intend to exhibit as his mini- | 

Sour. His miniſterial ! 

Med. Yes, Sir; you may remember I told you be- 
fore my rehearſal, that there was a ſtri& reſemblance 
between the Rates political and theatrical; there is a 
miniſtry in the latter as well as the former, and I be- 
lieve as weak a miniſtry as any poor kingdom could 
ever boaſt of; parts are given in the latter to actors, 
with much the ſame regard to capacity as places in 
the former have ſometimes been, in former ages I 
mean; and tho' the public damn both, yet while 
they both receive their pay, they laugh at the pu- 
blic behind the ſcenes; and if one conſiders the plays 
that come from one part, and the writings from the 
other, one would be apt to think the ſame authors 
were retain'd in both. But, come, change the ſcene 
into the ſtreet, and then enter Piſtol cum /uis-- 
Hitherto, Mr Sourwit, as we have had only to do 
with inferior characters, ſuch as beaux and tailors, 


and fo forth, we have dealt in the proſaic; now we 


are going to introduce a more conſiderable perſon, 
our muſe will ciſe in her ſtile: Now, Sir, for a taſte 
of the ſublime ; come, enter, Piſtol. + 

[Drum beats and fiddles play. 


Enter PISTOL and Mob. 


Pift. Aſſociates, brethren, countrym en, and friends, 
Vor. IV. =_ + Partakers 
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Partakers with us in this glorious enterprize, 
Which for our conſort we have undertaken ; 
It grieves us much, yes by the gods it does ! 
That we whoſe great ability and parts 
Have rais'd us to this pinnacle of power, 
Entitling us prime miniſter theatrical; 
That we ſhou'd with an upſtart of the ſtage 
Contend ſucceſsleſs on our conſort's fide : 
zut tho' by juſt hereditary right 
We claim a lawleſs power, yet for ſome reaſons, 
Which to ourſelf we keep as yet conceal'd, 
'Thus to the public deign we to appeal : 
Behold how humbly the great Piitol kneels. 
Say then, Oh Town, is it your royal will, 
That my great conſort repreſent the part 
Of Polly Peachum in the Beggar's Opera? [Mb Hiss. 
Piſt. 5 —o_x to the town, that hiſs ſpeaks their 
ent; 
Such was the hiſs that ſpoke the great applauſe 
Our mighty father met with, when he brought 
His Riddle on the ſtage; ſach was the hiſs, 
Welcom'd his Czfar to th' Egyptian ſhore ; 
Such was the hiſs, in which great John ſhou'd have 
expir'd: 
But, wherefore do I try in vain to number 
Thoſe glorious hiſſes, which from age to age 
Our family has borne triumphant from the ſage ? 
Med. Get thee gone for the prettieſt hero that ever 
was ſhown on any ſtage. [Exit Piſtol. 
Sour. Short — ſweet, faith; what, are we to 
have no more of him? 
Med. Ay, ay, Sir; he's only gone to take a little 
breath. | 
Lord Dap. If you pleaſe, Sir, in the mean time, 
we'll go take a little fire, for 'tis confounded cold 
upon the ſtage. 
Med. I'll wait upon your Lordſhip : ſtep the rehear 
fal a few moments, we'll be back again inſtantly. 
[ Exeunt, 


a C T 
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Enter MEDLEY, SOURWIT, and Lord DAPPER. 


MrDLEy. 


8 O W, my Lord, for my modern Apollo: come, 
make all things ready, and draw the ſcene as 
ſoon as you can. 

Saur. Modern ! why modern? You common- place 
ſatiriſts are always endeavouring to perſuade us, that 
the age we live in is worſe than any other has been, 
whereas mankin + have differ'd very litile ſince the 
world began; tor one age hath been as bad as ano- 
ther. | 

Med. Mr Sourwit, I do not deny that men have 
been always bad enough; vice and folly are not the 
invention of our age; but I will maintain, that what 
I intend to ridicule in the following ſcene, is the 
whole and ſole production and invention of om 
people now living; and faith, let me tell you, though 
perhaps the public may not be the better for it, it is 
an invention exceeding all the diſcoveries of every 
philoſopher or mathematician, from the beginning of 
the world to this day. 

Sour. Ay, pray what is it? 

Med. Why, Sir, it is a diſcovery lately ſound ont, 


that a man of great parts, learning, and virtue, it fit 


for no employment whatever; that an eitate renders 
a man unfit to be truſted ; that being a blockhead is 
a qualification for buſineſs ; that honeſty is the only 
ſort of folly for which a man ought to be utterly ne- 
glected and conteinned. And 

ventor hiraſelf, 


SCENE draws, and diſcovers APOLLO in a great 
chair, ſurrounded by Attendants. 


Come, bring him forward, that the audience may ſee 
and hear him: you muſt know, Sir, this is a baſtard 


of Apollo, begotten on that beautiful nymph Moria, 


who fold oranges to Theſpis's company, or rather 
cart-load, 


But here is the in- 


r | 3 
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cart-load, of comedians; and being a great favourite 
of his father's, the old gentleman ſettled upon him 
the entire direction of all our play- houſes and poeti- 
cal performances whatever. 

Apel. Prompter. 

Promp. Sir. 

Aol. Is there any thing to be done? 

Promp. J es, Sir, this play to be caſt. 

pol. Give it me. The life and death of King 
John, written by Shakeſpear: who can act the king! 
ö Promp. Piſtol, Sir, he loves to act it behind the 

cenes. 

Apel. Here are a parcel of Engliſh lords. 

Prep. Their parts are but of lietle conſequence; 
I will take care to caſt them. 

%. Do; but be ſure you give them to actors 
who will mind their cues Faulconbridge- 
What fort of a character is he? 

P-:-p, Sir, hs is a warrior, my couſin here will 
do him very well, 

1% Ply. I do a warrior ! I never learnt to fence. 

. No matter, von will have no occaſion to 
fi ht; can you look fierce, and ſpeak well? 

175 Plat > Boh! 

P el. I would not deſire a better warrior in the 
houvte than yourſell. Robert — — 
What is this Robert? 

Pramb. Really, Sic, I don't well know what he is, 
his chief deſire ſeems to be for land, I think; he is 
no very cenſiderable character, any body may do him 
well enough; or if you leave him quite out, the play 
will be lictle the worte for it. 

Aol. Well, I'll leave it to you ——Peter of Pom- 
fret, a prophet - Have you any body that looks 
like a prophet ? 

Promp. I have one that looks like a fool. 

pol. He ll do. Philip of France. 

Prop. J have caſt all the French parts exc2pt the 
ambaſſador. 

Apel. Who ſhall do it? His part is but ſhort ; have 
you never a good genteel figure, and one that can 
dance; for as the Englith are the politeſt people in 

Europe, 
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Europe, it will be mighty proper that the ambaſſador 
ſhould be able at his arrival to entertain them with 
a jig or two. 

Promp. Truly, Sir, here are abundance of dan- 


eing- maſters in the houſe, who do little or nothing 
for their money. 


ipel Give it to one of them; ſee that he has a 


little drollery tho' in him, for Shakeſpear ſeems to 
have intended him as a ridiculous character, and only 
to make the audience laugh. 

Sour. What's that, Sir? Do you affirm that 


Shakeſpear intended the ambaſſador Chatilion a ridi- 
culous character? 


Med. No, Sir, I don't. | 

Sour Oh, Sir, your humble ſervant, then I miſ- 
underſtood you; I thought 1 had heard him ſay ſo. 

Med. Yes, Sir, but I ſhall not ſtand to all he ſays. 

Sour. But, Sir, you ſhould not put a wrong ſen- 


timent into the mouth of the god of wit. 


Med. I tell you, he is the god only of modern 


wit, and he has a very juſt right to be god of moſt 
of the modern wits that know; of ſome who are 


lik'd for their wit: of ſome who are preferr'd for 
their wit; of ſome who live by their wit; of thoſe 
ingenious gentlemen who damn plays, and thoſe who 
write them too perhaps. Here comes one of his vo- 
taries ; come, enter—Enter Mr Ground-Ivy. 


Enter GROUND-IVY. 
Ground. What are you doing here? 


Apol. 1 am caſting the parts in the tragedy of King 


John. 

Ground. Then you are 2 the parts in a tra- 
gedy that won't do. 

Apol. How, Sir! was it not written by Shake- 


ſpear, and was not Shakeſpear one of the greateſt 
genius's that ever lived ? 


Ground. No, Sir, Shakeſpear v was a pretty fellow, 
and laid ſome things which only want a little of my 


licking to do well enough ; King John, as now writ, 
But a word in your ear, I will make 


 Apol. 


will not do 
him do. | 
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Apol. How? 

Ground. By alteration, Sir: it was a maxim of 
mine, when I was at the head of theatrical affairs, 
that no play, tho' ever ſo good, would do without 
alteration— For inſtance, in the play before us, 
the baſtard Faulconbridge is a moſt effeminate charac- 
ter, for which reaſon I would cut him out, and put 
all his ſentiments in the mouth of Conſtance, who is 
ſo much properer to ſpeak them Let me tell you, 
Mr Apollo, propriety of character, dignity of dic- 
tion, and emphaſis of ſentiment, are the things I 
chiefly confider on theſe occaſions. 

Promp. 1 am only afraid, as Shakeſpear is ſo po- 
pular an author, and you, aſking your — ſo 
unpopular— 

Ground. Damn me, I'll write to the town ard 
deſire them to be civil, and that in ſo modeſt a man- 
ner, that an army of Coffacks ſhall be melted : Ill 
tell them that no actors are equal to me, and no au 
thors ever were ſuperior: and how do you think I 
can inſinuate that in a modeſt manner ? 

 Promp. Nay, faith, I can't tell. 

Ground. Why, I'll tell them that the former only 
tread on my heels, and that the greateſt among the 
latter have been damn'd as well as myſelf ; and after 
that, what do you think of your popularity? I can 
tell you, Mr Prompter, I have ſeen things carried in 
the houſe againſt the voice of the people before to- 
day. 

Apol. Let them hiſs, let them hiſs, and erumble 
as much as they pleaſe, as long as we get their 
money. 

Med. There, Sir, is the b of a great man, 
and worthy to come from the great Apollo himſelf. 
Sour. He's worthy his ſire, indeed, to think of 

this gentleman for altering Shakeſpear. 
Med. Sir, I will maintain this gentleman as pro- 
per as any man in the kingdom for the buſineſs. 

Sour. Indeed ! 

Med. Ay, Sir, for as Shakeſpear is already good 
enough for people of taſte, he muſt be altered to the 
. palates of thoſe who ave none; and if you will grant 
| that, 


d 
E 
t 
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that, who can be properer to alter him for the worfe 7 


But if you are. ſs zealous in old Shakeſpear's cauſe, 


perhaps you may find by and bye all this come to no- 


thing—Now tor Piſtol. 


PISTOL enters, and overturns his Father. 


Ground. Pox on't, the boy treads cloſe on my 
Reels in a literal ſenſe. 


Pift. Your pardon, Sir, why will you not obey 


_ Your ſon's advice, and: give him ſtill his way ?. 


For you, and all who will oppoſe his force, 
Muſt be o'erthrown m his triumphant courſe.. | 
Sour. I hope, Sir, your Piſtol is not intended to 

burleſque Shakeſpear. 
Med. No, Sir, I have too great an honour for 


Shakeſpear to think of burleſquing him, and to be 


ſure of not burleſquing him, I will never attempt to 
alter him, for fear of burleſquing him by — 
as perhaps ſome others have done. 

Lord Dap. Piſtol is the young captain, 

Med. My Lord, Piſtol is every inſignificant fel- 
low in town, who fancies himſelf of — conſe- 
quence, and is of none; he is my Lord Piſtol, Cap- 
tain Piitol, Countellor Piſtol, 22 Piſtol, Beau 
Piſtol, 8 and — Odſo, what was | going te 
fay ? Come, go on: 

Apol. E take care that all things well go 


We will the, my friend, and read King John. 
[ Exeunt. 
thn To what purpoſe, Sir, was Mr Piſtol intro» 
duced ? 

Med. To no purpoſe at all, Sir; it's all in cha- 
racer, Sir, and plainly ſhews of what mighty conſe- 
quence he is—And there ends my 2 from the 
theatre. 

Sour. Hey-day! what's become of your two 
Polly s? 

Med. Damn'd, Sir, damn d ; they were damn'd 
at my firſt rehearſal, for which reaſon [ have cut them 


out; and to tell you the truth, I think the town has 
bonour'd em enough with talking of em for a whole 


month; 
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month ; tho', faith, I believe it was owing to their 
having nothing elſe to talk of. Well, now for my 
patriots V ou will obſerve, Mr Sourwit, that I place 
my politicians and my patriots at oppoſite ends of 
my piece, which I do, Sir, to ſhew the wide diffe- 
rence between them; 1 begin with my politicians, to 
fignify that they will always have the preference in 
the world to patriots, and [ end with patriots, to leave 
a good reliſh in the mouths of my audience. 

Sour. Ay; by your dance of patriots, one would 
think you intended to turn patriotiſm into a jeſt. 

Med So I do But dont ydu oblerve | conclude 
the whole with a dance of patriots? which plainly 
intimates, that when patriotiſm is turn'd into a jeſt, 
there is an end of the whole play : come, enter — 
patriots You obſerve | have not ſo many patriots. 
as politicians; you will collect from thence that they 
are not ſo plenty. 

Sour. Where does the ſcene ly now, Sir? 

Med. In Corſica, Sir, all in Corfica. 


Enter four PATRIOTS from different: — "who 
meet in the center, and ſhake hands. 


Sour. Theſe patr ots ſeem to equal your greateſt 
politicians in their filence. 

Med. Sir, what they think now cannot well be 
ſpoke, but you may conjecture a great qeal from their 
ſhaking their heads; they will ſpeak by and bye 
as ſoon as they are a little heated with wine : you 
cannot, however, expect any great ſpeaking in this 
ſcene, for tho' I do not make my patriots politicians, 
I don't make them fools. 

Soar. But, methinks, your patriots are a ſet of 
ſhabby fellows. 

Med | hey are the cheaper dreſs'd ; beſides, no 
man can be too low tor a patriot, tho' perhaps it is 
poſſible he may be too high. 

1/2 Patr. Proſperity to Corſica. 

2d Patr. Liberty aud Property. 

34 Patr. Succeſs to trade. 

4th ! atr. Ay, to trade—to trade—particularly to 
my ihop 

| Sur. 
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Sour. Why do you ſuffer that actor to ſtand laugh- 
ing behind the ſcenes, and interrupt your rehearſal? 

Med. O, Sir, he ought to be there, he's a-laugh- 
ing in his ſleeve at the patriots ; he's a very conſider- 
able character — and has much to do by-and-by. 

Sour. Methinks the audience ſhou'd know that, 
or perhaps they may miſtake him as I did, and hiſs 
him. 

Med. Tf they ſhonld, he is a pure impudent fellow, 
| and can ſtand the hiſſes of them all; I choſe him par- 
ticularly for the part Go on, Patriots. 

1/t Patr. Gentlemen, I think this our iſland of 
Corſica is in ill ſtate: I do not fay we are actually 
in war, for that we are not; but, however, we are 
threatened with it daily, and why may not the ap- 
prehenſion of a war, like other evils, be worſe than 
the evil itſelf ? for my part, this I will fay, this I will 
venture to ſay, That let what will happen I will drink 
a health to peace. 

Med. This gentleman is the noiſy patriot, who 

drinks and roars for his country, and never does 
either good or harm in it—The next 1s.the cautious 
patriot. | 

2d Patr. Sir, give me your hand; there's truth 
in what you ſay, and I will pledge you with all my 
ſoul ; but remember, it is all under the roſe. 

34 Patr. Look'e, Gentlemen, my ſhop is my 
country, I always meaſure the proſperity of the latter 
by that of the former. My country is either richer 
or poorer, in my opinion, as my trade riſes or falls; 

therefore, Sir, I cannot agree with you that a war 
wou'd be diſſerviceable: on the contrary, I think it 
the only way to make my country flourith ; for as I 
am a {word-cutler, it would make my ſhop flouriſh ; 
ſo here's to war. 

Med. This is the ſelf-intereſted patriot; and now 
you tha!l hear the fourth and laſt kind, which is the 
indolent patriot, one who acts as I have ſeen a pru- 
dent man in company, fall aſleep at the beginning 
of a fray, and never. wake *'till the end on't. 

4% Patr. [Wating.] Here's to peace or war, do 
not care which. 

Sour. 
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Sour. So this gentleman being neutral, peace has it 
two to one. 

Med. Perhaps neither ſhall have it, perhaps I have 
found a way to reconcile both parties: But go on. 

1/t Patr. Can any one, who is a fiernd to Cor- 
fica, with for war, in our preſent circumſtances ?—- 
I defire to atk you all one queſtion, are we not a ſet 
of miſerable poor dogs ? 

Omnes, Av, av. 


3d Patr. That we are ſure enough, that no body 
will deny. 


Enter QUIDANM. 


Quid. Yes, Sir, | deny it. [ Al! gart. ] Nay, Gen- 
tlemen, let me not diſlurb you, I beg you will all fit 
down, 1 am come to drink a gl: als with you Can 
Corſica be poor while there is this in it? TLays A 

prirſe on the table.] Nay, be not afraid of it, Gentle- 
men, it is honeſt gold | atfire yon; you are a ſet of 
poor dogs, you agree; I tay you are not, for this is 
all yours: there, [ Pcurs it on the table.] take it among 
you. 
1/7 Patr. And what are we to do for it? 
_ ®uid. Only fay you are rich, that's all. 
| Omnes. Oh, if that be all! 
[T hey ſnatch up the money. 

Quid. Well, Sir, what is your opinion now ? tell 
me freely. 

1% Patr. I will; a man may be in the wron 
through ignorance, but he's a raſcal who ſpeaks with 
open eyes againſt his conſcience-——1 own I thought 


we were poor, but, Sir, you have convinc'd me that 
we are rich. | | 


Gmnes. We are all convinc'd. 

Quid. Then you are all honeſt fellows, and here 
is to your healths ; and fince the bottle is out, han 
forrow, caſt away care, e'en take a dance, and I will 
play you a tune on the fiddle. 

Omnes. Agreed. 

1/7 Patr. Strike up when you will, we are ready 
to attend your motions. [Nance here; Quidam 

ances out, and they all dance after him. 


Med. 
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Med. Perhaps there may be ſomething intended 
by this dance which you don't take. 

Sur. Ay, what prithee? 

Med. Sir, every one of theſe patriots have a hole 
in their pockets, as Mr Quidam the fiddler there 
knows; ſo that he intends to make them dance till 
all the money is fall'n through, which he will pick 
up again, and fo not loſe one half-penny by his ge- 
neroſity; ſo far from it, that he will get his wine for 
nothing, and the poor people, alas! out of their own 
pockets, pay the whole reckoning. This, Sir, I think 
is a very pretty Pantomime trick, and an ingenious 
burleſque on all the fourberies which the great Lun 
has exhibited in all his entertainments. And ſo ends 
my play, my farce, or what you pleaſe to call it; may 
I hope it has your Lordſhip's approbation? 

Lord Dap. Very pretty, indeed, it's very "Wi 

Med. Then, my Lord, I hope I ſhall have your 
encouragement ; for things in this town do not always 
' ſucceed according to their merit; there is a vogue, 

my Lord, which if you will bring me into, you will 
lay a laſting obligation on me: and you, Mr Sour- 
wit, I hope, will ſerve me among the criticks, that I 

may have no elaborate treatiſe writ to prove that a 
farce of three acts is not a regular play of five. Laſt i 
ly, to you, Gentlemen, whom I have not the honour 
to know, who have pleas'd to grace my rehearſal ; 
and you Ladies, whether you be Shakeſpear's Ladies, 
or Beaumont and Fletcher's Ladies, I hope you will 
make allowance for a rehearſal, 


No borrow'd, nor no ſtolen goods we've ſhown; 


And kindly all report us to the town : N 
If witty, or if dull, our play's our own. 


E URVY DIC E, 
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As it was d—-mn'd 
AT 111 


THEATRE-ROYAL in Dx URY-LANE, 


Vor. IV. R 


Dramatis Perſonæ. 


PLUTO. 
ORPHEUS. 
PROSERPINE. 
EURYDICE. 
CHARON. 
GHOSTS, cr. 


[ The Muſic-bell rings. J 


Enter the AUTHOR in 4 hurry. A CRITIC 
following. 


AuTHOR, 


| OLD, hold, Mr Chetwood ; don't ring ſor 
H the overture yet, the devil is not dreifed, He 
has but juſt put on his cloven foot. 

Crit. Well, Sir, how do you find youre ? In 
what itate are your ſpirits ? 

Auth Oh! never better. If the audience ave bot 
in half ſo good a humour, I warrant for the tuccets 

of my farce. 

Cui. I with it may "CIRC but as it is built 
(you ſay) on ſo ancient a tory as that of Orpheus 
and Eurydice, I fear ſome part of the audience may 
not be acquainted with it. Would ic not have been 
adviſeable to have writ a ſheet or two by a friend, ad- 
dreſſed to the ſpectators of Eurydice, aad let them a 
little into the matter? 

Auth. No, no; any man may know as much of 
the ſtory as myſelf, only by looking at the end of 
Lyttleton's Dictionary, whence I took it. Belides, 
Sir, the ſtory is vulgarly known. Who has not 
heard that Orpheus went down to the ſhades after 
his wife who was dead, and fo enchanted Proſerpine 
with his muſic, that ſhe conſented he ſhould carry 
her back, with a proviſo he never turned to look 
on her in his way, which he could not refrain from, 
and ſo loſt her?: Dear Sir, every ſchool- boy 


knows it. 


R 2 Crit. 
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Crit. But for the inſtruction of thoſe beaus who 
never were at ſchool. | 

Auth. They my learn it from thoſe who have. 
If vou will ſecure me from the critics, | don't. fear 

the beaus, 
Ny. Why, Sir, half the heaus are critics. 

uh, Ay! S'gad, I hond have as loon ſuſpected 
half the Dutchmen to be dancing- n2'ters. It I had 
known this, I would have {pare.! them a little. 1 mult 
leave out the writ ſcene, I believe. 

Crit. Why chu? 

Auth, Way. it is a fcene between the ghoſts of 
two bein, And if the ſubliince of a beau be ſucii 
an un i, (tant; al thing, as we fee it, what mult the 
ih do, of thi tabitance be? 

Crit. tia, ha, ha! Ridicalons ! 

Huth. Av, I ink fo. 1 think we do come up 
to the ridiculons in our tarce, and that is what a farce 
_ouvht to be. and all it ouzht to be: for as your beans 
tet up for critics, 10 thele critics on farces may iet 
1:2 tor beaus. But come, I believe by this, the devi 
and the ghoits are ready; ſo no, Mc Chetwood, you 
way ring away. Sir, if you Pleaſe to fit down with 
me between the en [ thall be glad oi your opinion 
ot my piece | 

( They & ; the Overture is hd: 

Crit. Pray, Sir, who are thele two gentlemen that 
Rand ready to ruth on the (tage? Are they the two 
hots you mention? | 

H:th. Yes, Sir, they are. Mr Spindle and Cap- 
rain Wenzel, the one belongs to the court, the other 
to the army; and they are the repreſentatives of their 
teverial backes. You muſt know farther, the one has 
begn dead for ſome time, the other but juſt departed. 
Pur huth, they are gone on. 


Enter Cablain WEATLE, Its SPINDLE. 


Capt. Ileus. Mr Spindle, your very humble fer- 
vant. You are welcome, Sir, on this {ide rhe river 
Styx. I am glad to ſee you dead, with all my heart. 

Mr Spin. Cuptaia Weazel, I thank you. I hope 
vou are well. 
15 | Capt. 


* 
=- 
- þ 
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Capt. IWeaz, As well as a dead man can be, my 

—_ 
'r Spin. And, faith ! that's better than any liv- 

1 man can be, at leaſt any living beau. Dead men 
(they ſay) feel no pain; and I am ſure, we beaus, 
while alive, felt little — but however, at lait, 
thanks to u little fever and a great doctor, I have 
ſhaken off a bad conſtitution; and now I intend to 
take one dear {wing of raking, drinking , Whoring, and 
playing the devil, as I have done in the other world. 
Cat. loan. 1 fuppole then you think this world 
exactly like that you have left? 

Mr Spin. Why, you have whores have, have you 
not? 

Caft. IV:az. Oh, in abundance. 

ur Spin. Give me a buls tor that, my dear. An 
ſon:2 af onr acquaintance, fine ladies, are there not? 

Caft. Ieaz. Ay, ſcarce ny other, 

Air Spin. Thou dear dog! Well, and how doft 
thou lead thy lite, thy death, I ſhould fay, among 'em? 

Capt. Weasz. Faith ! Jack, even as I led my life, 
between cards, dice, mulic, taverns, wenches, oo 
querades. 

Vr Spin. W r Have you thoſe too ? 

Capt. Weaz., Thoſe! Ay, they were borrow'd 


hence. 


Mr Sein. What a A place this hell is? 

Capt. lu eax. Sir, it is the only place a fine gen- 
tleman aught to be in. 

Ir Spin. How it was miſrepreſented to us in the 
other world! 

Cat. Neag. Plhaw! that hell did not be elong to 
our religion: for zou and I, Jack, you know, andk 
moſt of our acquaintance were always hea'hens. 

Ar Sin. Weil, but what fort of a fellow is the 
old gentleman, the devil, hey ? 

Capt. Weaz. Is ne? W ky, a very pretty ſort: of 
a gentleman, a very fine gentleman; but, my dear, 
you have feen him five hundred times already, The 
moment I law him here, J remembered to have ſcen 
him ſhuſllz cards at Vhire's and George's; to have: 
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met him often on the Exchange, and in the Alley, 
and never mitſed him in or about Weſtminſter-hall. 
I will introduce you to him. 

Mr Spin. Ay, do. And tell him I was | hanged, 
that will recommend me to him. 

Capt. Wea, No, hanged, no; then he will take 
vou for a poor rogue, a fort of people he abominates 
10, that there are fcarc2 any of them here. No, 
if you would recommend vuurſelf to him, tell him 
you deterved to be hangeu, and was too great for 
the lav“. 

Vr Spin, Won't he find me out? 

Capt. Meng. If he does, nothing pleaſes him ſo 
much as lying: for which reaſon, he is to fond af na 
tort t © fp people as tn ws vers. 

* he ford of us courtiers to. 

Cut. eat. Sir, Wwe have no cauſe to complain 
of _ re ceptlon. 

Seu. But have you no news here, Jack? 

Cw 3 Ves, truly we have ſome, and pretty 
rema able news too. Here is a man come hither 
after his v. ife. 

Air Spin. What! to dere the devil to take great 
care of her, that he may not come back again? 

Capt. ll taz. No, re: ally, to delire her back again; 

and 'tis thought he will obtain his requeſt. 

Ar Sfin. Ay; he mult be a kard-hearted devil 
indeed, to deny a min ſuch a requeſt as that. 

N t. lifeaz. Did you never hear of him in the 
other world? he is a very fine finger, and his name is 
a 

Iiir Sex. b, ay! he's an Italian. Signior Or- 
phco—l have be; rt him ſing ia the opera in Italy. J. 
ſuppole, whea he goes back again they will have him 
in England. Bat who have we here; 

Capt. enz. This is the worm; 3! ſpcke of, Ma- 
dam Fury dice. 

Ar Spin. Faith! fne is handſome, aral if ſhe had 
been auy body's wife but my own, I would have come 
hither ſor her with all my heart. 

dats, That ſog:2:neat cor leuts the character of 

my 
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my courtier, who is ſo complaiſant, that ke fins 
only to comply with the mode; and goes to the 
devil, not out of any inclination, but becauſe it is 
the faſhion. Now for Madam Eurydice, who is the 


fine lady of my play: and a fine lady the is, or Il am 


multaken. 
Enter EURYDICE: 


Eur. Captain Weasel, your very humble ſervant. 

Capt. rag. Your ſervant, Lady fair. A gen- 
rle man of my acquaintance defires the honour of kiſ- 
ling your hands. 

Eur, Any gentleman of your acquaintance. From 


England, I preiume ? 


Mr Spin. Juſt arrived thence, Madam. 

Eur. You have not been at court yet, Sir, I ſup- 
poſe. You will meet with a very hearty. welcome from 
his Majeity. He has a particular kindneſs for people 
of your nation. 

Mr Spin. I hope, Madam, we » ſhall always de- 
ſerve it. 

Capt. Meng. But I hope the news is not true, 
thut we are to loſe you, Madam Eurydice? 

Fur. Flow can you doubt it, when my huſband is 
come after me? Do you think Pluco can retuſe me, 
or that I can' refule to go back with a hutband who 
came hiiher for me ! 

Mr Spin. Faith! I don't know ; but if a huſband 
was to go back to the other world afier his wife, [ 
believe he would ſcurce perſuade her to come hither 
wich him, 

Zur. Oh, but, Sir, this place alters us much for 
the better. Women are quite different creatures after 


they have been here ſome time. 


2 IFeas. And fo you will go? 
It is not in my power. You know it is po- 
ſalvely againſt the law of the realm. In deſiring to 
go, | difch: arge the duty of a wife. And if the dev il 


won't let me, I can * belp it. 


Capi. l/eaz. I am afraid of the power of his voice, 
J with he be able to refit that charm; and I fancy, 


ik 
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if you was to confeſs ingenuouſly, it is his voice that 
charms you to go back again. 

Hur. Indeed, Sir, you are nde I Fe not 
think the merit of a man, like that of a nightingale, 
Ives in his throat. It is true, he has a fine pipe, and 
it you will carry your friend to court this morning, 

lie ray hear him; but though it is poſſible my heart 
may have its weak ſides, I ſolemnly proteſt no one 
will ever reach it through my ears. 

ir Spin. That's ſtrange: for it is the only way to 
all the ladies hearts in the other world. 

ur. Ha, ha, ha! I find you beaus know juſt as 
much of a woman as you ever did. Do you imagine 
when a lady expires at an opera, ſhe thinks of the ſig- 
nior that's ſinging? No, no, take my word for it, 
muſie puts ſofter and better things in her head. 


5 AIR I. 


Do not aſk me, charming Phillis, 
When a woman lyes expiring 
at fal, lal, lal, Jal, la. 1 
Do you chink her 6 Sir, deſiring | E =. 
nothing more than ha, ha, ha ? 
Exit between the feaus.. 


Crit, K you will give me leave, Sir, I think you 
have not enough diſlingutih'd the character of your 
courtier from your ſoldier. 

Auth. What ſoldier ! Have you miſtaken my army- 
beau tor a toldier ? You might as well take a Tem- 
ple-beau for a lawyer. Sir, a beau is a bean ſtill, 

whatever profeſſion he belongs to; the beaus in all 
profeſſions differ in nothing but in dr els; and there- 
tore, Sir, to diſtinguiſh the character of my army- beau 
from my court-beau, I clap a cockade jato his hat, 
and that is all the dillinction I can make between 
them But mum: Pluto! is going on. 


SCENE, 
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SCENE, the Court -F PLUTO. 


Enter 1LUTO, PROSERPINE, and 
ORPHEUS. 


Pluto. Indeed, friend Orpheus, I am concerned 
I cannot grant your requeit withont infringing the 
laws of my realm. Ak me any thing elſe, and be 
certain of ob.uniug : riches, power, or whatever is 
in my gift. Indeed, you ouzh! to be contented with 
the common fate of men Conſider vou had the 
poſſeilion of your u lomething more than a twelve; 
month. 

Pr:f. Long enough, I am ſure, * any poor wo- 
man to be contined within the f2tters of matrimony. 

Pluto. is it poſſihle that that voice, which can lul 
the cares of every other aſleep, ſhould not be able to 
aiſiage thoſe of your own breaſt? 


Auth. Now for the taſte of Recitativo. "wy farce 


is an Oglio of tid-bits.. 


ORPHEUS, in Recitativo.) 

Curſt be the cruel ſciffars of the Fates, | 
That ſnipt her thread of life, and curſt that wow 
Which now forbids her to my arms ! 

No, cruel king, detain your offer'd wealth, 
Aud hang my harp forſaken in your realm: 
For all things uſeleſs are to me 

Without Eurydice. 


AIX R. 
Riches, can you eaſe reſtore ? 
Riches make me with the more 
The poifeſfion of my tweet, 
To beſtow them at her feet. 


2. 
What Relief in ſoſteſt lays 
Warbling all my charmer's praiſe, 
Bidding fiercer paſſion riſe, 
Teaching languiſh. to my eyes! 
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3. 
Then can wealth and muſic pleaſe, 
When my charmer fmiles at thele; 
But leit envy theſe bemoan, 
Give me, give me her alone, 


Pluto. (in rapturet.) O caro, cars, —-— — (What 
ſhall I do? If J hear another ſong I am vanquiſhed. 
Should he deſire thee, my dear, I could hardly deny 

him.) [Ade to Proſerpine. 
Piroſ. That may poſſibly be, my dear, (and 1 with 


he 


would with all my heart.) | [ Apde. 


Puts. Conſider, child, there is no danger in the 
precedent : for as he is the firſt man who ever de- 
tired to have his wife again, it is poſſible he may be 
the laſt. | 

Preſ. I own the requeſt odd enough; nor do L 
know any miracle that would equal it, unleſs the 
mould conſent to go along with him, which I much 
queſtion: for I don't remember to have ever heard 
her mention her huſband's name *till his arrival here. 
And though you may make free with your own laws, 
and your own people, I hope, Mr Pluto, you will not 
uſurp any authority over mine. By Styx, it you give 
one dead wite back again to her ha{band, againſt her 
will, I will make hell too hot to hold you! 

Pluto. Do not be in a paſſion, my dear. 

Prof. My dear, I will be in a paſſion. Shall you 
preſcribe to me what to be in ? | 
Pluto. You need not fear the loſs of your ſubjects: 
though you ſhould promiſe to return every wife that 
was aſked. 


Preſ. How, Sir! have I not ſeveral widows, whoſe 


jointures died with them; whoſe huſbands would not 
only atk, but walk hither bare-foot to get them again? 
But yon are always deſpiſing my ſubje&s. I am ſure 


no 


goddeſs of quality was ever uled as I am. It 


would never be believed upon earth, that the devil is 
a worſe huſband than any there. 


thee ſentiments are not 22al-.-propes... 


Auth, Conſidering where the ſcene lyes, I think 
Euter 
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Euter EURYDICE, WEAZ EL, SPINDLE. WEA - 
ZEL introduces SPINDLE to PLUTO and PRO- 
SERPINE. EURYDiCE goes to ORPHEUS. 


ORPHEUS, (Recitativo.) 


Oh my Eurydice ! the cruel king, 
Still obdurate, refuſes to my arins 
The repoſſeſſion of my love. 


| EURYDICE, (Recitativo.) 


Unkind Fate, 
So ſoon to put an end to all our joys ! 
And barbarous law of Erebus, 
That will not reinſtate us in our bliſs ! 


| Orph. And muſt you itay ? 

R Eur. And muſt you go? 

E Orph. Oh no! 

4 Eur. "Tis ſo. 

. Orph. Oh no! 

Y Eur. 'Tis ſo. 

ot | 

ve f Crit. Why tan Eurydice ſpeak in recitativo ? 

er | _Auth. Out of complaiſance to her huſband. As 


you will find her behave through the whole piece, like 


aà very polite and well-bred lady.—1 ——— Jy 
ou | as a contralt to the devil and his wife. 


ud AM AIR III. 


Orph. Farewell, ye groves and mountains, 
Ye once delightful fountams, _. 
Where my charmer us'd to ftray, 
Where in gentle am'rous play, 


ſure Wanton, willing, 
_ It Burning, billing, 
vil s Ever chearful, ever gay, 
wink We have ſpent the ſummer-day, 
1 


nnen 


Where herds former their lowing, ＋ 
And trees forget their blowing, 
Joining with the fleecy flocks, 
Aud thc hard and maſſy rocks, 
All came prancing, 
Skipping, dancing : 
Not the magic of my ſong, 
But thy eyes drew all along. 


Pluto. I am conquered ; by Styx, you mal have 
her back. Take my wiſe too; take every ching; 
another ſong, and take my crown. 

Prof. Hold, hold, not ſo generous, good king 
Pluto. If the young lady pleaies to return with her 
huſband, as you have ſworn by Styx, the may. 
Aub. There, Sir, there. I have carried the power 
of muſic beyond Orpheus, Amphion, and all of them; 


I have made it inſpire a man to get the better of his 


wife. 
Prof. But 1 inſilt on her conſent being aſked. 


Spind. [to Weaz.] | find in hell the grey mare is 


the better horſe. 
Meaz. Yes, faith! Jack, and no where _ 1 
believe. 

Orph. Thanks, moſt infernal majeſty ; 


I aſk no greater boon. 


Eur. You may depend too ſurely on your Eurydice, 


to doubt her conſent to whatever would make you 
happy. But it is a long way from hence to the 


other world; and you know, by experience, =y dear, 


Jam an exceeding bad traveller. 

Orpb. I'll carry you on my ſhoulders, 
Eur. O dear creature ! your ſhoulders would fail; 
indeed, they would. And if I ſhould be taken fi ck 
on the road, what ſhould I do? Indeed, in this 
world, I might make a tolerable ſhift ; but on the 
other ſide of the river Styx, if I was fainting, no 
public houſe dare fell me a dram. 
Orpb. I will buy two gallons, and carry them 
with me. 

Eur. Life, child, is ſo wy uncertain, that who 
2 knows 


Pd wit, , 


Ea 
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knows but as ſoon as I am pot hence, 1 may be ſum- 
moned back the next day; and conſider, what an in- 
tolerable fatigue two ſuch journeys taken together 
would be. 

Orph. Is it not a journey which I have undertaken 
for you ? 

Eur. O you great creature, you ! ! You are a man, 
and I am a poor weak woman. I hope you don't 
compare your ſtrength with mine Beſides, if i was 
able to go, it is really ſo much better to be here than 
to be married, that I mult be mighty filly to think 

of returning ——-Indeed, dear Orphy, I thould be 
aſhamed to ew my face after it. 


AIR IV. 
Oh Lud! I ſhould be quite aſliam'd 


My former friends to lee ; 


| | In an aflembly it I'm nam . 
"= They'd point, and cry, that' s + ſhe. 
From huſbands when *tis thought ſo fine . 
1 For wives to run away, - 
5 | Should I return again with mine, 
= What can the world all fay ? 
1 Orph. Can you go then? will you refuſe me ? 
Eur. My dear, you know I always hated to refuſe 
| youſomuch, that I hated you ſhould aſk me any thing; 

I if it was reaſonable, I ſhould do it of my own accord: 
— but I never will be perſuaded out of my reaſon, 
the AIR V. 
Ar» | Orph. That marriage is a great evil, 

| Who'll ever diſpute more in life, 

8 | When they hear I've prevail'd on the devil, 
ail; And cannot prevail on my wife, poor =} 
— And cannot prevail on my wife. 
"Wo Eur. But when thoſe who hear lr + fad ditty, 

+ Shall the date of your 3 explore, 
, Do you think men a huſband will pity, | 
* Who 5 have known better before, poor 


1 \ bo ſhould hare known bee before? 
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Pluto. The doom is fix'd, I aſk your pardon, m 
dear LT Pref. ] but I ſwore by Styx before I thought 
of it, that ſhe thould 

Prof. Ay, you are always ſwearing before you 
think of it However, Eurydice, ſince that's the caſe, 
the oath muſt be kept. But I can add a clauſe to the 
bill ; if he looks back on you once in the way, you 
thatl return, and that I ſwear by Styx. 

Pluto. Do you hear, Sir, what my wife ſays ? 

Mr Sfin. [te Weaz,] This river Styx ſeems a 

pretty way of ending controverſies between man and 
Liſe. It is pity the Thames had not the ſame virtue. 

Orph. Thanks, moſt diabolical majeſty, for your 
infernal kindneſs. 

Plate. J hope you will take care, and not ſorſeit 
the advantage of this favour 1 have granted you. 

Preſ. W hich I have granted, if you pleaſe, Sir. 

Pluts. Ay, which my wife has granted. . 

Capt. IWeasz. [72 Spin. ] You fee how il] people ex- 
preſs themſelves, when they call a bad huſband the 
devil of a huſband, | 
Eur. I thank your majeſty, adam, for your in- 
terpoſition in my behalf; and if I did not improve it, 
I ſhould be unworthy of your royal favour. 

Pref. I doubt not but you have been here long 
enough to learn to outwit your huſband. | 

Eur. Few women, Madam, need come hither to 
learn that art. 

Proſ. I am glad they behave ſo well. — | 
Eurydice, I with you a good journey with all my 
heart, and hope to ſee you ſoon again. 

Eur. The firſt moment it is in my power, I aſſure 
your Majeſty. 

Pluto. Friend Orpheus, farewel, I give thee thy 
wife with greater pleaſure, ſince I hope, as thou haſt 
come hither now to get her, thou wilt return hither 
ſhortly to get rid of her. 

[Erxeunt Pluto, Prof. Capt. Wear. and Spin. 

Eur. Well, Sir; and ſo I mult take a trip with 

ou to the other werld. How was it poflible, you 
could come hither to fetch me back when I was dead, 
Tho | bad ſo often wilhed me * while alive? r 
2 " Orph, 
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Orph. Thoſe were only the ſud den blaits of pal- 
fon. Belides, as is the common fate of mortals, I. 
never knew my happineſs till 1 loſt it. 

Eur. And was you then really concerned for me? 

Orpb. Yes, my dear, and I think you was ſo for 
me; your tears at our parting, gave me ſuilictent al- 
ſurance. | 

Eur. Ha, ha, ba! L was afraid of dying, child, 
that was all. Upon my word, my dear, parting with 
thæe was all the little comfort I had. 

C-ph. Did you deſire it then? 

Eur, Moſt heartily, upon my word. L ſetJom pray- 
ed for any thing elle. 

Orph. Why, did we not live comfortably together? 

Eur. O very comtortably ! Did you not leave we 
to run after the golden fleece? 

Orph. Nay, if you come to that, did you not run 
away from me, an Hay at 1 hebes by n 4 Whole 
winter ? 

Eur. And did not you keep a miſtreſs in my ab- 
ſence, when you might have come to ine? | 
Orph. Did not you ſpend in diverſions and play, 

what ſhould have kept your family? 


Eur. And did not you ſand on miſtreſſes What 
ſhould have kept your wife? 


Orph. Was not you almoit eternally in che va- 
pours? 

Eur. And vas not you the a of my yapours ? 
Did not you kill my favourite monkey, becauſe l 
would not dance with that rake cen, aud the reſt 
of your brother Argonauts? 

Orph. You have danced with that rake wake 
when I have not been by, | believe: and did not you 
crack one of my belt fiddles, only becauſe I would 
not dance with that coquctte Mils Atalanta, and the 
reſt of your flirts? 

Eur. You have danced with her in private, I fan- 
cy; and I would break your fi dle again, Sir, on 
the fa me occaſion. | 

Orph. And I would ſee you and your monkey at 
the devil, if you afronted my friends. 

8 2 


Eur: 
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Eur. Ha, ha, ha! Then you would come after 
me again, as you have now ; ha, ha, ha! 

Orph. Nay, do not laugh ſo immoderately. 

Eur. How can I avoid it at this comfortable ſtate 
of life which you are ſo fond of, as to defire over 

again ? 

Orph. But experience might teach us to amend our 
jaults for the future. | | 

Eur. Experience rather ought to teach us the im- 
poſſibility of ſuch an amendment: for if we could 
have learnt ſo, we might have learnt from the ex- 
 amples of others, when we were firſt married, and 
from our own in a ſhort time; but I never perceived 
any better effect from the remembrance of a paſt 
quarrel than the workiag up a new one. Could ex- 
perience cure folly, men would not want that cure 
very early in life. 


AIR VL 


If men from experience a leſſon could reap, 
Io fly from the folly they'd ſecn, 
What madman at forty a miſtreſs would keep, 
What woman would love at eighteen ! 
What woman, Ce. 


The levces of ſtateſmen and courts of the law, 
Boys only would haunt very toon 
And all married broils to concluſion would draw, 
At the end of the ſweet honey moon. 
At the end, c. 
So if you have a mind to improve and profit by your 
own experience, e'en look back at the third ſtep, and 
return ſingle as you came. 
Orph. No, I will be ſo complaiſant, that IT had 
rather prove your hypotheſis thin my own. 
Eur. Then, pray, ſet out. In thoſe laſt words of 
your's matrimony ſeemed to begin again: for to re- 
faſe his wife with civility, is the true complaiſance of 


5 a huſband So, a good journey to us. 


AIR 
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AIX VI. 
Turn, © turn thee, deareſt creature. 
Furn, O turn, dear, do not fly me; 
I could ever thus hold out: 
If you lov'd, you'd not deny me; 
If you lov'd you'd look about. | 
[ Exit, ſhe followings 


SCENE, the Banks of the River Styx. 
[Tie call Charon ſeveral times without.) 


Auth. So now Charon is out of the way, and the 
. — will be put out of humour. 


Crit. But pray, Sir, why does (Orpheus talk ſome- 
times in Recitativo, and lometimes out of it ? 


Auth. Why, Sir, I don't care to tire the audi- 


ence with tos much Recititavo ; I obſerve they go to 
ſleep at it at an opera. Beſides, you may give your- 
ſelf a good reaſon why he leaves off finging: for I 
think his wife may very well be ſuppoſed to put him 
ou: of tune—Are you fatisfied ? 
Crit. J could atk another queſtion. 
you made the devil henpecked ? 
Auth. Sir, you know where I have laid the ſcene, 
and how could hell be better repreſented than by __ 


poſing the people under 2 government? 
But O! Charon is come at laſt. 


Enter CHARON and MACCAHONE. 


Cha. You, Mr Maccahone, wilt you pleaſe to pay 
me my fare ? 
Mac. Ay, fet would I with all my ſhoule, but 


honey, I did die not worth a fixpence, and that I did 
leave behind me. 


Cha. Sir, if you Co not pay me; I ſhall carry you 
back again 

Mac. To my own country ! ! Arrah do, honey. 
Uboboo ! what a ſhoy it will be to my relations, that 
are now ſinging an anthem called the Iriſh Howl over 


Why have 


8 to ſee me alive when they know that I am dead. 


8 3 Ca, 


MF 
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Cha. If you do not pay your fare, I ſhall carry 
you to the other fide of the river, where you thall 
wander on the banks a thouſand years. 

Mac. Shall I? whit, where I did ſee half a dozen 
gentlemen walking alone? Uboboo ! upon my ſhoule, 
the laugh is coming upon my face. 

Cha. Prithee, what doſt thou laugh at? 

Mac. I laugh to think how 1 will bite you. 

Cha. What wilt thou do? 

Mac. Upon my ſhoule, I will get a bridge and 
fwim over upon it, and I will ſend . the poſt to 
the other world to buy a bridge, and I know where 
I can buy one very cheap; and when there is a bridge, 
T believe no one will come into your boat that can go 

over the water upon dry land. 
Cuba. Here, take this fellow, ſome of yon, and ferry 
him back again, where he ſhall ſtay till his bridge is 
built. But whom have we here ? I ſuppoſe the couple 
who are by Pluto's ſpecial order to be terry'd over to 
the other ſide, 


Enter ORPHEUS and EURYDICE. 

 Orph. If you pleaſe, Mr Charon, to prepare your 
boat. I ſuppole you have received your orders. 

Cha. Maiter, the boat Ts juſt gone over, it will 
be back again inſtantly. I with you would be ſo 
good, in the mean time, Maſter, to give us one of 
your Italian catches. 

Orph. Why, doſt thou love muſic then, friend 
Charon? 

Cha. Tes, figs! Maſter, I do. It went to my 
heart t'other day, that I did not dare ferry over Sig- 
nior Quaverino. 

Orph. Why didſt thou nat dare? | 

Cha. T don't know, Sir; judge Rhadamanthus 
ſaid it was againſt the law: for that no body was to 
come into this country but men and women; and 
that the Signior was neither the one nor the other. | 

Orph. Your lawyers, I ſuppoſe, have ſtrange quirks 
here in hell. 

Cha. Nay, for that matter, they are Nr much 
the * here as on earth. 
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Eur. Help, help, I ſhall be drowned, I ſhall be 
drowned ! 
Orpb. [turning.] Ha! Eurydice's voice! 
Eur. O unlucky misfortune ! why would you look 
behind you, when you knew the Queen's command? 
Orph. Thou wicked woman, why wouldit thou 
tempt me?! 4 | 
Eur. How unreaſonable is that, to lay the blame 
on me! Can I help my fears? you know 1 was al- 
ways inclined to be hyiterical : but it is like yon, to 
lay the blame on me, when you know yourſelf to 
be guilty; when you know you are tired of me al- 
ready, and looked back purpotely to loſe me. | 
Orph And doſt thou accuſe me? 
Eur. I don't accuſe you. I need not accuſe you. 
Your own wicked confcience muit do it. Oh! had 
you loved like me, you could have borne to have 
one a million of miles. I am ture { could have gone 
— and never once have looked back upon you. 
[Pretending to cry | 
Orph. Curit — but ſtill we may go on. 
Proſerpine can never know it. 
Eur. [Speaking briſt.] No, I promiſed to return the 
moment you looked back; and a woman of honour 
mult keep her promiſe, though it be to leave her 
huſband. 


AIR VII. 


Farewell, my dear, 
Since fate ſevere 
Has cut us twice in twain. 
Orph. Say not farewell, 
I'll back to hell, 
And fing thee back again. 
Fur. No, 8 no, 
You ſhall not go. 
Orph. And muſt we, muſt we part? 
Eur. We mult away, 
For if you ſtay, 
Indeed 'twill break my heart. 
Your ſervant, dear, 
I downward ſteer, | | 
- You 
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Yon upwards to the li ght; 


Take no more leave, 
For I muit grieve 
Till you are out of fight. 

Cha. Come, ma'ter Orpheus, never take it to 
heart : but e'en purt as merrily as your lady did. I. 
believe the devil would be very glad to go with you, 
if he could leave his wite behiad him. 


Orpheus, Recitativo. 
Ungrateful barbarous woman! 
Infernal Styman mouſter! 
Henceſorth — 


I'll teach to hate the ſex. 
e 


a huſband henceforth, who has buried his wiſe, 
Of Pluto requeſt her again brought to life, 
Pluto grant his requeit as he enters thy portal, 
And Jove for his comfort, 
And Jove for his comfort, 
O make her, O make her, O make her immortal ! 


Auth. There now, the audience mult ſtay a little, 
while the grave ſcene is preparing. Pray, Mr Chet- 
wood, haſten things as much as poſſible. 


Crit. | fee Mr Orpheus is come to his Recitativo 


Again. 

"Auth, Yes, Sir, juſt as be loſt his-ſenſes. I wiſh 
our opera compoiers * give as good a reaſon for 
their Recitativo. 

Crit. What, would you have them bring nothing 
but mad people together into their operas? 

Auth. Sir, if they did not bring abundance of 
mad people together int their operas, they would 
not be able to ſubſiſt long at the extravagant prices 
they do, nor their fingers to keep ufeleſs miitreſſes; 
which, by the by, is a very ingenious burleſque on 

our tale. 
Crit. Ay, how fo ? 

Auth. Why, Sir, for an Engliſh —_ to ſup- 
port an extravagant Italian opera, of which they un- 
ea? der itand 
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derſtand nor reliſh neither the ſenſe nor the ſound, is 
Heartily as ridiculous and much of a piece with an 
_ eunuch's keeping a miſtreſs: nor do I know whether 
his ability 1s more deſpiſed by his miſtreſs, or our — 


by our ſin 


G. Huſh, huſh, don't diſturb the play. 

SCENE, Pluto's Court. 

PLUTO, WEAZLE, SPINDLE. 
Pluto. Well, Mr Spiadle, pray how do you like 


your way of living here? 
Mr Spin. Upon my word, may it pleaſe your 
majeſty, it is ſo very like the lite I uled to lead, that I 


can ſcarce perceive any ditfereuce, unleſs (I hope your 


majeſty will not be offended) I think you are not quite 
ſo wicked here, as we uſed to be in the other world. 
Pluto. Why truly, that is what 1 am afraid of, 
Mr Spindle, and that is what I regret very much: 
but I know no remedy for it; for as it is impoſſible 
to make the people here worle, ſo I believe it is im- 
practicable to make them there better. (How little 
_ theſe wretches know, that the vices which were their 
pleaſures in the other world, are their puniſhment 
here; and that the moſt vicious man need ſcarce any 


other puniſhment than that of being confined to his 


vice!) IA lade. 

Auth. There, Sir! there is morality for you out 
of the mouth of the devil, if that be not d /uco dare 
lacem, let another handle the pen for me. 

Le Spin. One vice in particular, that we excel 
you in, is hypocriſy. 

IVeaz. It cannot be otherwiſe : for as his diabo- 
lical myjeſty is known to have ſuch an antipathy to 
virtue, you may be certain no one here wilt ifect it. 

Pluto, Why not? I am no enemy to the affecta- 
tion of it; and if they were to counterfeit never {o 
nicely, they might depend on it, I ſhould ſee thro? 
them. But ha! my wife and Eurydice ! 


Enter PROSERPINE and EURY DICE. 


Prof. Yes, Sir, the gentleman could not ſtay, it 


ſeems 
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| ſeems, 'till he got home; but looked back on his 
treaſure, and fo forfeited it. 

Eur. And yet, I took all the pains in my power 
to prevent it, continually intreating him to look for- 
ward, frightened out of my wits every ſtep, leit he 
ſhould ſee me by a ſide glance, and yet all would not 
do; he would, [bing] he would look back upon 
me, and ſo I have loſt *. for ever. 

Plutz. Be comforted, Madam. 

Ear. It is in your power to comfort me. 

Pluts. And, be flared, it is in my will, 

Eur. Then you rnlt promiſe me never to ſend me 
back: for, tui, there is [cop Jed] fo much pain in 
parting, that, f:nce it mull happen, I am retolred 
never to fee my huſband ag1in, ii [ can help it. | 

Preſ Be ealy : for by Styx, he never ſhall ſend 
yon back. 

Mr Spin. "PUMA there is ſome hypocriſy here, 
I find. [ Aide to Weazle, 

I':az. Ay, among the women. 

Prof. Well, my ear Eurydice, I am fo pleaſed 
to ſee you returned, that I will celebrate a holiday in 
ail my dominions. Let Tantalus drink, and take 
Ixion off the wheel. Let every oac's puniſhment be 
remitted a whole day. Do you hear, huſband? what 
are you thinking of Do you take care and ſig- 
Lify my pleaſure. 

Pt «to I thall, my dear. Do you hear, all of vou? 
ft is my wife's pleaſure that you ſhould all keep 
holiday. 

Preſ. And hark“ ee, Sir, I deſire you would wave 
pour wand, and conjure back ſome of your devils 

that dance at the play-houſes in the other world. 
Pluto. My dear, I will obey your commands. 

Prof. You ſee, my dear Eurydice, the manner in 
which I live with my huſband. He ſettled one halt 
of the government on me at my marriage, and I 
have, thank fate, pretty well worked him out of the 
other half: thus 1 make miyſelf ſome little amends 
for his immortality. 

Eur. And ſure a wife onght to have ſome amends 
made her tor ſuch a terrible circumſtance. 
oY Pluto, 


e 
I1..tz. My dear, the dancers are come. 


Fur, Well, Lam quite charmed with Four ma- 
jeily's beh:-1our to a huſband. 


Preſ. And I am fo charmed with yours, that you 
ſhall henceforth be my chief favourite. 


A Grand DANCE. 


CHORUS. 


Ear. From leſſons like theſe 
Lou may, it you pleaſe, 
Good huibands, learn to be civil; 
For you find tis in vain 
To wiſh for us again, 
When once we are gone to the devil. 


Prof. At each little pet, 
Do not quarrel and fret, 
And wiſh your wives dead; for I tell you, 
If they once touch this ſhore, 
You ſhall fee them no more, 


Tho' to fetch them you ſend Farinello, 


Pluto. Attend to Old Nick, 
Ye brethren that ſtick 
Like me in Hymen's fait fetters ; 
If you'd lead quiet lives, 
Give way to your wives, 


As you ſee mult be done by your betters, 


Chor. Attend to Old Nick, 
Ye brethren that ſtick, 
L ik; him in Hymen's falt fetters; 
It you'd lead quiet lives, 
ive way to your wives, 


As you ſee muſt be done by your betters. 


| 
1 
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WORD TO THE WISE. 
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Vor. IV. =» 


Dramatis Perſonæ. 


F SparTTER, Mrs Cranks. 

| Sourwir, | MrLactxr. 

| Lok Dar PER, | Mr Waxny. 

| Piri TAGE, Mr RoBtars. 

| HoxEgs Tus, Mr Davis. 

3 Musk, Mrs HAVYW OO. 


HK Mr Braxts. 

| | Mr Lowrnkx. 

| 1 Acroxs, Mr PoLLEN. 

F Mr Torrens. 
F Mr Woopnunn, 
8 | \ Mr Macuzn. 

| Mr Jonxs. 

1 _ GEenxnTLEMEN, Mr Macuern. 

| | Mr WoodBurn. 
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WORD TO THE WISE. 


ODATTER. 


Enter SPATTER, SOURWIT, and Lord. 
Y Lord, I am extremely obliged to you for 
the honour you ſhew me in ſtaying to the 


D4aFPER. 

M rehearſal of my Tragedy: I hope it will 
pleaſe your Lordſhip, as well as Mr Medley's Comedy 
has, for I aſſure you it is ten times as ridiculous. 
Sour. Is it the merit of a Tragedy, Mr Spatter, to 
be ridiculous? 

Spat. Yes, Sir, of ſuch tragedies as mine; and 1 
think you, Mr Sourwit, will grant me this, that a 
Tragedy had better be ridiculous than dull; and that 


there is more merit in making the audience laugh, 
than in ſetting them aſleep. 


Lord Dap. | beg, Sir, you would begin, or I ſhan't 


pet my hair powder'd-before dinner; for I am always 


ur hours about it. 


Sour. Why, pr'ythee, what is this Tragedy of 
cine | ? 


Spat. Sir, it is the. damnation of Eurydice; I 


fancy, Mr Sourwit, you will allow | have choſe this 
ſubject very cunningly; for as the town have damn'd 
my play, for their own ſakes they will not damn the 


damnation of it. 


T 2 | Sour. 
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Sour. Faith, I muſt confeſs, there is ſomething of 
fingular modeſty in the inſtance. 

Spat. And of ſingular prudence too; what Roni: 
fies denying the fact after ſentence, and dying with 
a lye in your mouth? No, no, rather, like a good 
pious criminal, rejoice, that, in being put to ſhame, 
you make ſome atonement for your ſins; and I hope 


to do ſo in the followin wg play, for it is, Mr Sourwit, 


of 2 moſt inſtructive kind, and conveys to us a beau- 
tiful image of the inſtability of human greatneſs, and 
the uncertainty of friends. You ſee here the author 
of a mighty farce at the very top and pinnacle of 
poetical or rather farcical greatneſs, follow'd, flatter'd, 
and ador'd by a crowd of dependants : on a ſudden 
fortune changing the — and his farce being 
damn'd, you ſee him become the ſcorn of his ad- 
mirers, and deſerted and abandon'd by all thoſe who 
courted his favour, and appeared the foremoſt to up- 
hold and protect hun. Draw the ſcene, and diſcover 
Mr Pillage. | [Scene draws. 

Sour. Who is he? | 

Spat. The author of the farce. 

Sour. A very odd name for an author, 

Spat. Perhaps you will not remain long in that 
opinion: but filence. 
Pil. Who'd wiſh to be the author of a farce, 
Surrounded daily by a crowd of actors, 
Gaping for parts, and never to be ſatisfied ? 
Yet, ſay the wile, in loftier ſeats of lite, 
Solicitation is the chief reward; 
And Wolſey's ſelf, that mighty iiber, 
In the full height and ny of his power, 
Amid a crowd Fo ſycophants and flives, 


Was but perhaps the author of a farce, 


Perhaps a damn'd one too. Tis all a cheat, 
Some men play little farces, and ſome great. [ Exit. 
Spat. Now for the levee. 
Sour, Whoſe levee, Sir? 
Spat. My poet's, Sir. 
Sur. S'death, Sir, did ever any mortal hear ads 
poet's levee ? 
Spat. Sir, my einn great man. 


Kur. 


* 1 
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+ Sour, And pray, Sir, of what ſort of people do 
you compoſe your great man's levee ? 

Sat. Of his dependants, Sir : pray of what ſort 
of people are all great men's levees compos'd? I have 
deen forced, Sir, to do a ſmall violence to hiſtory, 
and make my great man not only a poet, but a maiter 
of a play-houſe; and fo, Sir, his levee is compos d 
of actors ſoliciting for parts, printers for copies, box- 
keepen ſcene-men, fidlers, and candle-fnuffers. And 
now, Mr Sourwit, do you think I could have com- 
pos'd his levee of properer company ? Come, enter, 
enter Gentlemen. ¶ The Levee enters, and range tem- 
ſelves to a x ridiculous tune, 


Enter PILLAGE.. 


17 48. Sir, you have promis'd me a part a 1 long 
time: if you had not intended to employ me, it 
would have been kind in ycu to have let me known 
it, that I might have turn d myſelf to ſome trade or 
other. 

Pil. Sir, one farce cannot find parts for all; but 
you ſhall be provided for in time. You muſt have 


patience ; I intend to exhibit ſeveral farces, Grpend 
on me you ſhall have a part. 


1/2 Ad. I humbly thank you. 
— Aer. Sir, 1 was to have had a principal part 
ng ago. 
i , to me before the parts are caſt, and I 
will remember you in my next farce; I ſhall exhibit 
ſeveral. I am very glad to ſee you, you remember 


my farce is to [79 2d Actor.] come on to-day, and 
will lend me your hands. 


34 ct. Depend on me. | 
ui And you, Sir, 1 hope, wilt chp heartily, 
4th Act. De'e! o' my fal, but I will. f 
Pil. Be ſure and get into the houſe as ſoon as the 
doors are open. 
4th 4. Fear me not, I will bat get a het of den- 
8 and [ will be the fir tn m the hulſe—bat 
Pil. What, Sir? 
4% det. I want money to buy a pair of ow. 
TA. I will order it you out of the office. 


Sy 1 
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4th 48. De'el & my ſal, but I will every 
gud —_ I bring the huſe down. 1 

Pit. won't do: the town of its own accord 
will applaud what they like: you muſt ſtand by me, 
when they diflize—l don't defire any of you to clap 
unleſs when PESTO © hils let that — 


dor clappin 


All. We'll Are 

3 4. Put, Sir, I have not money enaygh to 
get into the houſe. 

Pil. I eannot diſburſe i 1 

5th Act. But I hope you 2 pro- 
miſes, Sir. | 

Pil. Some other time, you ſee [ am. buſy ——— 
What are your commands, Sir? | 
1 Print, lama printer, and deſire to print your 

Hy. 
: 24 Print. Sir, I'll give you the mot money. 

Pil. [To 24 Printer, whiſpcring.] You ſhall have it. 
—Oh !Iam heartily glad to lee you. [Taxes him ajide.] ] 
You know my farce comes on to-day, and I have 
many enemies; J hope you will ſtand by me. 

Piel. Depend on me, never fear your enemies, 
I warrint we make more noiſe than they. 

Pil. Thou art a very horelt fellow. 

[ Shates lim by the n 

Poct. I am always proud to ſerve you. 

Pil. I with you would let me ſerve you, I with 
you would turn actor, and accept of a part in ſome 
of my farces. | 

Pet. No, I thank you, I don't hs to come 
upon the ſtage myſelf; but I defire you would let 
me recommend this handſorne, genteel young fellow 

to act the part of a fine gentleman. 

Pil. Depend on it, he ſhall do the very firſt I 
bring on the ſtage: I dare ſwear, Sir, his abilities 
are ſach that the town will be obliged to us both for 
producing them. 

Poet. I hope fo; but I muſt take my leave of you, 
for [| am to meet a ſtrong party that I have engaged 
ſor your ſervice. 

P. Do, do, be ſure, do clap heartily. 1 

cet, 
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Poet. Fear not, I warrant. we bring you off trium. 
phant. | Exeaut. 
Pil. Then I defy the town; if by my friends, | 
inſt their liking I ſupport my farce, | 
And fill my loaded pockets with their pence, 
Let after - ages damn me if they pleaſe. 


Sour. Wen, Sir, and pray what do you princi- | 


pally intend by this levee ſcene ? 

Spart. Sir, I intend firſt to warn all future authors 
ſ-om depending ſolely on a party to ſupport them 
againſt the judgement of the town. Secondly, ſhew- 
ing that even the author of a farce may have his at- 
tendants and dependants; | hope greater perſons may 
learn to deſpiſe them, which may be a more uſeful 
moral than you may apprehend ; for perhaps the mean- 


ambition of being worthipp'd, fatter'd, and attended 


by ſuch fellows as theſe, may have led men into the 


 worlt of ſchemes, from which they could * 


themſelves little more. 
Euer HONESTUS. 


Hon. You ſent me word that you defir'd to ſe me.. 
Pil. I did, Honeſtus, for my farce appears 
This day upon the ſtage and I intreat 

Your preſence in the pit, to help applaud it. 

Hon. Faith, Sir, my voice ſhall. never be corrupt. 

If 1 approve your farce, I will applaud it; 

I — 11 Il hiſs it, tho' I hiſs alone. 

Pil. Now, by my ſoul, I hope to ſee the time, 
When none {hall dare to hiſs within the houſe. 

Hon. | rather hope to fee the time, when none 
Shall come prepar'd to cenſure or applaul, 
But merit always bear away the prize. 

If you have merit, take your merit's due; 
If not, why ſhould a bungler in his art 
Keep off ſome better genius from the ſtage ? 
I tell you, Sir, the farce you act to-night, 
I don't approve, nor will the houſe, unleſs 
Your friends by partiality prevail. 

Beſides, you are molt impolnic to affront 
The army in che beginning of your piece; 


Tow 
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Your ſatire is unjuſt, I know no ghoſt 
Of army-beaus, unleſs of your own making. 

Sour. What do you mean by that? | 

Spat. Sir, in the farce of Eurydice, a ghoſt of an 
army-beau was brought on the ſtage. 
ö O! ay, I remember him. 

Pil. I fear them not, I have ſo many friends, 
That the majority will ſure be mine. 


Hon. Curſe on this way of carrying things by 


| friends, 
This bar to merit ; by ſuch unjuſt means, 

A play's ſucceſs, or ill ſucceſs is known, 

And fix'd before it has been try'd i” th' houſe. 

Yet grant it ſhou'd ſucceed, grant that by chance, 

Or by the whim and madneſs of the town, 

A farce without contrivance, without ſenſe 

Should run to the aſtoniſhment of mankind; 

Think how you will be read in aftgr-times, 

When friends are not, and the impartial judge 

Shall with the meaneſt fcribbler rank your name. 

Who would not rather with a Butler's fame, 

Diftreſs'd, and poor in every thing but merit, 

Than be the blundering laureat to a court? 
Pil Not On me, ye gods, deſtow the pence, 

And give your fame to any fools you pleaſe. 
Hon. Your love of pence ſufficiently you ſhew, 

By. raifmg ſtill your prices on the town. 


Pil. The town for their own fakes thoſe * 


Which the additional expence demands. 


Hon. Then give us a good tragedy for our money, 


And let not Harlequin ſtill pick our pens 
Witk:his ow pattry tricks, and juggling cheats, 
Which any ſchool-boy, was he 2. ſtage, 
Could do as well as he In former timęs, 
When better actors acted * plays, 
The town paid tefs; 

Pil. We have more as now: 


Hon. Ay, many more, I'm certain, than you need. 4 


Make your additional expence apparent, 


Let it appear quite neceffary too, 
And then, perhaps, they'll grumble not to pay. 


Fu. What is a manager hom the public rule? 
Hen. 


2 
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Heu. The ſervant of the public, and no more: 
For tho' indeed you ſee the actors paid, 
Yet from the people's pockets come the pence, 
They therefcre ſhou'd decide what they will pay for. 
Pil. If you aſſiſt me on this trial day, 
You may aſſure yourſelf a dedication. 
_ Hon. No bribe I go impartial to your cauſe, 
Like a jult critic, to give worth applauſe, } 
But damn you if you write againſt our laws. [ Exit. 
Pil. I with I cou'd have gain'd one honeſt man 
Sure to my ſide But fince the attempt is vain, 
Numbers muit * for worth; the veſſel ſails 


Wich equal rapid fury and fuccels, 
Borne by the foulcit tide, as cleareſt ſtream, 


Enter VALET DE CHAMBRE. 


Val. Your honour's Muſe 
Is come to wait upon you. 
Dil. Shew her in. 
] gueſs ſhe comes to chide me for DR 
vince twice two days have paſt fince I invok'd her. 


Enter MUSE. 


Sur. The devil there have! This is a ade 
pretty way the gentleman has found out to mfinuate - 
his acquaintance with the muſes; though, like other 
ladies, I believe they are often wrong'd-by fellows who 
brag of favours they never receiv'd. 

Pil. Why wears my gentle mule ſo ſtern a brow ? 

Why he thus affects ſhe to appear, 
Where ſhe delighted to be ſo ſerene ? ; 

Muſe. And doſt thou aſk, thontraytor, Joſtthoualk * 
Art thou * conſcious of the wrongs I bear, | 
Neglected, ſſighted for a freſher mule ? 

I, Thoſe Is heart too eafily did yield 
My virgin joys and honour to thy arms, 
And bore thee Paſquin. 

Pi. Where will this fury end? 

Muſe. Aſk thy baſe heart, whoſe is Eurydice ? 2 
Pil. B; all that's great, begotten on no muſe, 
The trifling offspring of an idle hour, 

When yon were abſent, far below your care. 


| Meſe. 
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Muſe. Can I believe you had her by no muſe ? 
Pil. Ay. by your love, and more, by mine you ſhall; 
My raprtur'd fancy ſhall again enjoy thee ; | 
Cure all thy jealouſies, and eaſe thy fears. 
Muſe. vo thou ? moke ready then thy pen and 
In 0 
Pil. O, they are ever ready: when they fail, 

May ſt thou forſake me, may'ſt thou then inſpire 
Abe blundering brain of ſcribblers, who for hire 
Would write away their country's liberties. | 

Muſe. O name not wretches ſo below the mule : 
No, my dear Pillage, ſooner will I whet 
The Ordinary of Newgate's leaden quill ; 
Sooner will I indite the annual verſe, 
Which city bellmen, or court laureats ſing ; 
Sooner with thee in humble garret dwell, 
And thou, or elſe thy muſe diſclaims thy pen, 
Would'ſt ſooner ſtarve, ay, even in priſon ſtarve, 
Than vindicate opprefſion for thy bread, 
Or write down liberty to gain thy own. 
Seur. Hey day! methinks this merry l is 
owing ſublime. | 
_ Spat. That laſt is, indeed, a little out. of my pre- 
ſent ſtile; it dropt Fam me before I was aware; 
talking of liberty made me ſerious in ſpite of my 
teeth, for between you and me, Mr Sourwit, I think 
that affair is paſt a jeſt. But I aſk your pardon, you 
have no more on't. 
Pil. Come to my arms, inſpire me with ſweet 
thoughts. 
And now thy inſpiration fires my brain : 
Not more I felt thy power, nor fiercer burnt 
My vig'rous fancy, when thy bluſhing charms. 
Firit yielded trembling, and inſpir'd my pen. 
To write uine ſcenes with ſpirit in oue day. 
Muſe. That was a day indeed! 
Sour. Ay, faith ! fo it was. | 
wa And does my Pillage write with joy as then? ? 
d not a Freſher ſubjet charm his pen? 
5 Let the dull ſated appetite require 
Variety to whet its blunted edge; 
The ſubje& which has once e delighted me, 


—— - 


Shall 
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Shall till delight, ſhall ever be my choice; 
Come to my arms, thou maſter- piece of nature. 
The faireſt roſe, firit op'ning to the fun, | 
Bears not thy beauty, nor tends forth thy ſweets ; 
For that once gather'd loſes all its pride, 
Fades to the fight, and ſickens to the ſinell ; 
Thou, l charmeſt every ſenſe the more, 
Canꝰſt flouriſh, and be gather d o'er and o'er. ¶Hxeunt. 
Spat. There, they are gone to write a ſcene, and 
the town may expect the fruit of it. 
Sour. Yes, | think the town may expect an off- 
ſpring indeed. | 
Spat But now my cataſtrophe is approaching; 


change the ſcene to the outſide of the play-houic, and 
enter two gentlemen, 


Enter two GENTLEMEN. 


1/2 Gent. Came you from the houſe ? | 
24 Gent. I did. 
11 Gent. How wears the farce ? 

24 Gent. The pit is cram'd, I could not get ad- 

miſſion, 
But at the door I heard a mighty nals, 
It ſeem'd of approbation, and of laughter. 
1ft Gent. If laughter, it was ſurely approbation; 

For I've long ſtudied the dramatic art, 

Read many volumes, ſeen a thouſand plays, 
Whence I've at length found out this certain trut] 
That laughs applaud a farce, and tears a "ay 


Sour. A very great diſcovery indeed, and very 
pompouſly introduced ! 

Spat. You ſneer, Mr Sourwit : but I have ſeen 
diſcoveries in life of the ſame nature, introduced with 
much greater pomp. 

Sour. But don't you intend to lay the ſcene in the 
theatre, and let us ſee the farce fairly Ghann'> before 
w? 
| Spaz. No, Sir, it is a hog of too horrible a na» 

ture; for which reaſon 1 ſhall follow Horace's rule, 
and only introduce a deſcription of it. Come, enter, 

Deſcription ;' I aſſure you I have thrown k out 
breatiy in this next ſcene. 


E rter 
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Enter third GENTLEMAN. 


34 Gent. Oh, friends, all's loſt; Eurydice is damn'd. 
24 Gent. Ha! damn'd ! A few ſhort moments paſt 
I came 
From the pit-door, and heard a loud applauſe. 
3d Gent. Tis true, at firit the pit ſeem'd * 
pleas'd, 

And loud applauſes thro' the benches rung: 

But as the plot began to open more, 

(A ſhallow plot) the claps leſs frequent grew, 

Till by degrees a gentle hiſs aroſe; 

This by a cat-call from the gallery 

Was quickly ſeconded: Then follow'd claps, 

And long 'twixt claps and hifſes did ſucceed 

A ſtern contention : Victory hung dubious. 

So hangs the conſcience, doubtful to determine, 

When honeſty pleads here, and there a bribe ; 

At length, from ſome ill-fated a&or's mouth, 

Sudden there iſſued forth a horrid dram, 

And from another's ruſh'd two gallons forth: 

The audience, as it were contagious air, | 

All caught it, halloo'd, cat-call'd, hiſs d and — 
Ii Gent. I always thought indeed that Joke would 

damn. him, 

And told him that the people wou'd not take it. 

34 Gent. But it was mighty pleaſant to behold, 

When the damnation of the farce was ſure, 

How all thoſe friends who had begun the claps, 

With greateſt vigour ſtrove who firſt ſhould hits, 

And fhew difapprobation. And John Watts, 

Who was this morning eager for the copy, 

Slunk haſty from the pit, and ſhook his head. 2 
24 Gent. And ſo 'tis certain that his farce is gone ? 
34 Gent. Moſt certain. 

24 Gent. Let us then retire with ſpeed, 
For ſee he comes this way. 
34 Gent. By all means, 
Let us avoid him with what haſte we can. [Exeunt. 


Enter PILLAGE. 
Pl. Then am dama'd——--Curſt 3 be 
the bard, 
2 Whoe' er 
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Whoe'er depends on fortune, or on friends. | 
Sour. So, the play is over; for I reckon you will 
not find it poſſible to get any one to come near this 

honeſt gentleman. 
Spat. Yes, Sir, there is one, and you may eaſily 
eſs who it is. The man who will not flatter his 

triend in proſperity, will hardly leave him ia adver- 

fity—— Come, enter Honeſtus. 
Pil. Honeſtus here ! will he not ſhun me too ? 
Hon. When Paſquin ran, and the town lik d vou 

moſt, 

And every ſcribbler loaded you wich praiſe, 

IT did not court you, nor will ſliun you now. 
Pil. Oh! had I taken your advice, my friend! 

I had not now been damn d— Then had I rruited 

To the impartial judgment of the town, 

And by the goodneſs of my piece had try d 

To merit favour, nor with vain reliance 

On the frail promiſe of uncertain friends, 

Produc'd a farce like this—Friends who forſook me, 

And left me nought to comfort me, but this. [ Drinks, 
Hon. Forbear to drink. 
Pil. Oh! it is now too late. 

Already I have drank two bottles off 

Of this fell potion, and it now begins 

To work its deadly purpoſe on: my brain ; 

I'm giddy, ha ! my head begins to ſwim, 

And ſee Eurydice all pale betore me; 

Why doſt thou haunt my thus ? I did not damn thee, 

By ove there never was a better farce : 

She beckons me—Say—whither—blame the town, 

And not thy Pillage—Now my brain's on fire! 

My itaggering ſenſes 2 I am 
Hon. Drunk. 

That word he ſhould have ſaid, hos RY the verſe; 

Far:wel, a twelve hours nap compoſe thy ſenſes. 

May mankind profit by thy ſad example; 


May men grow wiſer, writers grow more ſcarce, 
And no man dare to make a lunple farce. 


Vol. IV. wu. 
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A 


Dramatic Entertainment of Walking, in 
SGerious and Fooliſh Characters. 


Inter larded with 
Burleſque, Groteſque, Comic Interludes, 
CALL  F 


HARLEQUIN A PICK-POCKET. 


As it is performed at the 
NEW THEATRE in the HAY-MARKET. 


Being ('tis hop'd) the laſt Entertainment that will 
ever be exhibited on any Stage. 


We i rs 1 
MONSIEUR SANS ESPRIT. 
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SIGNIOR WARBLERINI. 
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Firſt acted in 1744. 
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TO 
Mr JOHN LUN, 


Vulgarly call'd Esquizs. 


WL 4-4 


81A, 


T HO Paſquin has put Dedications in ſo 
| ridiculous a light, that patrons may, per - 
haps, pay ſome ſhame for the future for reading 
their own praiſes; yet I hope you will not be- 
gin to be affected with fo troubleſome a paflion, 
when I tell you, I know no man in England to 
whom I can ſo properly dedicate the following 
Pages as yourſelf. | | 


It is to you, Sir, we owe (if not the inven- 
tion) at leaſt the bringing into faſhion. thar 
fort of writing which you have pleaſed to diſtin- 

uiſh by the name of Entertainment. Your ſuc- 
ceſs herein (whether owing to your heels or your 
head, I will not determine) ſufficiently entitles- 
you to all reſpect from. the inferior dablers in 
things of this nature. 1 


But, Sir, I have farther obligations to you 
chan the ſucceſs, whatever it be, which this 
little farce may meet with, can lay on me. It 
was to a play judiciouſly brought on by you in 

U3 the 
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the May-month, to which I owe the original 
hint, as I have always own'd, of the contraſted 
poets, and two or three other particulars, which 
have received great applauſe on the ſtage Nor 
am I leſs obliged to you. for diſcovering in my 
imperfect performance the ſtrokes of an author, 
any of whoſe wit, if I have preſerved entire, 
I ſhall think it my chief merit to the town. 
Tho” I cannot enough cure myſelf of ſelfiſh- 
neſs, while I meddle in dramatic writings, to 
profeſs a ſorrow that one of ſo ſuperior a genius 
is led, by his better ſenſe and better fortune, to 
more profitable ſtudies than the ſtage. How far 
you have contributed to this, I will not preſume 
to determine Farther, as Paſquin has proved 
of greater advantage to me, than it could have 
been at any other play-houſe, under their pre- 
ſent regulations, I am oblig'd to you for the in- 
difference you ſhew'd at my propoſal to you of 
bringing a play on your ſtage this winter, which 
immediately determin'd me againſt any farther 
purſuing that project; for as 1 never yet yielded 
to any mean or ſubſervient ſolieitations of the 
great men in real life, I could by no means pre- 
vail on myſelf to play an under-part in that dra- 
matic entertainment of greatnefs, which you are 
pleaſed to divert yourfelf with in private, and 
which, was you to exhibit it in public, might 
prove as profitable to you, and as diverting a 
Pantomime to the town, as any you have hitherto 
favour'd us with. 


I am, moreover, much. oblig'd to you for that 
ſatire on Paſquin, which you was ſo kind to 
bring on your ſtage; and here 1 declare (what- 
ever people may think to the contrary) you did it 
of your own mere gaodneſs, without any reward 
er ſolicitation from me. I own it was a ſenſible 


pleaſure 
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to me to obſerve the town, which had 
before been ſo favourable to Paſquin at his own 
houſe, confirming that applauſe, by — 
condemning the ſatire on him at yours. 


Whether this was written by your: command, 
or your aſſiſtance, or only acted by your permiſ- 
fion; I will not venture todecide. I believe every 
impartial honeſt man will conclude, that either 
lays me under the fame obligation to you, and 
juſtly entitles you to this dedication. Indeed I 
am inclined to believe the latter; for I fancy you. 
have too ſtrong a head ever to meddle with Com- 
mon-ſenſe, eſpecially fince you have found the 
way ſo well to ſucceed without her, and you are 
too great and good a Manager, to keep a needleſs 
ſupernumerary in your houſe. 


1 ſuppoſe you will here expect ſomething in 
the dedicatory ſtyle on your perſon and your ac- 
compliſhments: But why ſhould I entertain the 
town with a recital of your particular per fections, 
when they may ſee your whole merit all at once, 
whenever you condeſcend to perform the Har- 
lequin ! However, I ſhall beg leave to mention 
here (I ſolemnly proteſt, without the leaſt deſign 
of flattery) your adequate behaviour ia that great 
ſtation to which you was born, your great judg- 
ment in plays and players, too well known to be 
here expatiated on; your generoſity, in divert- 
ing the whole kingdom with your race-horſcs at 
the expence, I might almoſt fay, of more than 
your purſe. To ſay nothing of your wit, and 
other perfections, I muſt force myſelf to add, 
tho' I know every man will be pleas'd with it but 
yourſelf, That the perſon who has the honour to 
know your very inmoſt thoughts beſt, is the moſt 
ſenſible of your great endowments. 

But, 
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' But, Sir, while I am pleaſing myſelf, and I 
believe the world, I am, I fear, offending you; I 
will therefore deſiſt, tho' I can affirm, what few 
dedicators, can, that I can, and perhaps may, ſay 
much more; and only aſſure you that I am, with 


the ſincerity of mott of the foregoing lines, 
Tour moſt obedient. 


and maſt humble Servant, 


PASQUIN: 


ARGUMENT: 


ARGUMENT, 


P* AETON was the San Pnokgus and 

» CLYMENE @ Grecian Oyſter-wench. The pa- 
riſb- boys would ten upbraid him with the infamy 
of his mother CLYMENE, telling him, ſbe reported 
him to be the fon of AyOLLo, only to cover her 
adultery with a ſerjeant of the Foot-guards. He 
complains to CLYMENE of the affront put upon them 
bath. She adviſes him to go to the Round-houſe (the 
temple of his father) and there be reſolved from his 
own mouth of the truth of his Sire : bidding him at 
the ſame time beg ſame indubitable mark, that ſpould 
convince the world that his mother was a virtuous 
woman, and whore to PHOEBUS. He goes to the 


Faid Round hie, where APOLL o grants his requeſt, 


and gives him the guidance of his lanthorn for @ 
day. The youth falling aſleep, was tumbled out of 
the wheelbarraw, and what became 7 him 1 could 


never learn, 


Dramatis Perſonæ. 


MacniNne, the Compoſer, 
FuSTIAN, an Author, 
SNEERWELL, a Critic, 
PRO»MPTER, 

_ Crymene, 
Joerr=R, 
NEPTUNE, 
PhoOEBUs, 

OLD PHatTON, 
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AURORA, 
AURORA's MalD, 
TERRA, 
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— | 


USTICE's Clerk, 
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Rate, 

2d Rak E, 

3d RAK E, 

.ath RAK E, 
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4 Mr SMITH. 


Mr COLLERD. 
Mr LowDER. 
Mr PULLEN. 
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Miſs JONES. 
Mr SMITH. 
\ Mr LOWDER. 
Mr COLLERD. 
Mr CHAMAN. 


Conſtables, Watch, Fidlers, Lanthorns, — * 
Whores, c. c. Sc. 


TUMBLE-DOWN DICK: 


OR 


PHAETON in the SUDS. © 


a A 
— 


PROurTER. 


PROMPTER, FUSTIAN, SNEERWELL, and 
R Fuſtian, I hope the tragedy is over, for 
Mr Machine is juſt come, and we muſt 


MACHINE. 

M practiſe the Entertainment. 

Fuſ. Sir, my tragedy is done; but you need not 
be in ſuch haſte about your entertainment, for you | 
will not want it this ſeaſon. 

 Promp. That, Sir, I don't know: but we dare not 
diſoblige Mr Machine, for fear he ſhou'd go to the 


other houſe. 


Sneer. Gt Falls, Ov te ww Roy end the the 
practice. 

Fuſ. And can you bear, after ſuch a luſcious meal 
of tragedy as you have had, to put away the taſte 
with ſuch an inſipid deſert ? 

Sneer. It will divert me a different way.- 1 
can admire the ſublime which I have ſeen in the tra- 
gedy, and laugh at the ridiculous which I expect in 
the entertainment, 

Fuſ. You ſhall laugh by yourſelf then, [Coing. 

Sneer. Nay, dear Fuſtian, I beg you wou'd ſtay 
for me, for 1 believe I can ſerve you; I will carry you 


to dinner in a large company where you may diſpoſe 
of ſome tickets. F 5 
Fuf. 
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Fuſ. Sir, I can deny you nothing. Ay. I have 
a few tickets in my Pockets. 

[Pulls cut a vaſt quantity of paper. 

Mach. Gentlemen, I muſt beg you to clear the 
ſage entirely; for in things of this ſerious nature, if 
we do not comply with the exacteſt decency, the au- 
dience will he very juſtly offended. 

Fuf. T_ of a ſerious nature! Oh the devil! 

ach, Harkye, Prompter, who is that figure 
there! ? 

Prompt. That, Sir, is Mr Fuſtian, author of the 
New Tragedy. 

Mach. Oh! I ſmoke him, I ſmoke him. But, 
Mr Prompter, I mult inſiſt that you cut out a great 
deal of Othello, if my Pantomime is perform'd with 
it, or the audience will be pall'd before the entertain; 
ment begins. 

Prompt. We'll cut out the fifth act, Sir, if you 
pleaſe. 

Mach. Sir, that's not enough, I'll have the firſt 
cut out too. 

Fuſ. Death and the devil! Can I bear this? Shall 
Shakeſpear be mangled to introduce this trumpery ? 

Prompt. Sir, this gentleman brings more money to 
the houſe, than all the poets put together. 

Mach. Pugh, pugh, Shakeſpear ! Come, 
let down the curtain, and play away the overture.— 
Prompter, to your poſt. 

[The curtain drawn up, diſcacers Phaeton ning 
| againſt the ſcene. 


SCENE, A Cobler' Stall. 
Enter CLYMENE. 
Fneer. Pray, Sir, who are theſe extraordinary fi- 


res? 

Mach. He, leaning againſt the ſcene, is Phaeton; 
and the lady is Clymene; or Clymene, as they call 

her in Drury-Lane, This ſcene, Sir, is in the true 


altercative, or ſcolding ſtyle of the ancients. Come, 
„ begin. 


chm. 
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Chm. You lazy, louſy raſcal, is't well done, 


That you, the heir apparent of the Sun, 
Stand with your arms before you, like a lout, } 


When your great father has two hours ſet out, 
And bears his lanthorn all the world about ? | 
Phae. Oh Mother, Mother! think you it ſounds 
well, 


That the Sun's fon in cobler's tall ſhould dwell ? 
Think you it does not on my ſoul encroach, 


To walk on foot while Father keeps a coach ? 

If he ſhou'd. ſbine into the ſtall, d'ye think, 

To ſee me mending ſhoes, he wou'd not wink ? 

Befides, by all the pariſh-boys I'm flamm'd, 

You the Snn's ſon ! you raſcal, you be damn'd ! 
Clym. And doſl thou, blockhead, then * all 

this noiſe, 

Becauſe you're fleer d at by the pariſh-bovs ? 

When, firrah, you may know the mob will dare 

Sometimes to ſcorn, and hiſs at my Lord Mayor, 


AIR I. Cilifower gentle Roſemary. 


Phae. O Mother, this ſtory will never go down, 
*Twill ne'er be believ'd by the boys of the town; 
'Tis true what you ſwore, 
I'm the fon of a whore, 


They all believe that, bat believe nothing more. 


Clym. You raſcal, who dare your mamma thus to 
doubt, 
Come along to the juſtice, and he'll make it out; 
He knows very well, 
When you firſt made me ſweil, 
That I ſwore 'twas the Sun that had ſhin'd in my cell. 


Phae. O Mother, Mother, I muſt ever grieve ; 
Can I the juſtice, if not you, believe? 
If to your oath no credit I afford, 
Do you believe I'll take his worſhip's word ? 

Clm. Go to the watch-houſe, where your father 


bright 
That . keeps which gives ehe world its lights 


Vor. IV. X Vv henca 
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Whence fallying, he does the day's gates unlock, 
Walks thro' the world's great ſtreets, and tells folks 
what's o'clock, 

Phae. With joy I go; and ere two days are run, 
I'll kaow if l am my own'tather's fon. 
chm. Go, clear my fame, for greater tis in life 
To be a great man's whore, than poor man's wife. 
If you are rich, your vices men adore, 
But hate and fcorn your virtues, if vou“ re poor. 


AIR II. Pierot Tune. 


Great courtiers palaces contain, 
Poor courtiers fear a goal; 
Great parſons riot in Champaign, 
Poor parſons ſot in ale; 
Great whores in coaches gang, 
Smaller miſſes, | 
Poor their kiſſes, 
Are in Bridewell bang'd; 
W hilſt in vogue 
Lives the great rogue, 
Small rogues are by dozens hang'd. [Fxit. 


[The ſcene draws, and diſcovers the Sun in a great 
chair in the Round-houſe, attended by walchmen, 


nter PHAETON. 


Sneer. Pray, Sir, what is this ſcene to repreſent ? 

Mach. Sir, this is the palace of the Sun. 

Fuf. It looks as like the Round-houſe as ever I 
ſaw any thing. | 

Mach. Yes, Sir, the Sun is introduced in the cha- 


racter of a watchman ; and that lanthorn there repre- 
ſents his chariot. 


Faſ. The devil it dees! 
Mach. Yes, Sir, it does, and as like the chariot of 


the Sun it 15, as ever you ſaw any thing on any ſtage. 


Fuf. I can't help thinking this a properer repre- 
ſentation of the Moon, than the Sun. 
Sneer. Perhaps the ſcene lies in the Antipodes, 


Where the Sug riles at midnight. 


Mach. 
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Mach. Sir, the ſeene lies in Ovid's Metamor 
Phoſes ; and to, pray, Sir, don't aſk any more que- 
tions, for things of this nature are above criticiſm. 
Phae. What do 1 ſee ? What beams of —_— 
light 
Break from that lanthorn, and put out my ſight ?. 
Phaeb. Oh little Phaey ! pr'ythee tell me why 


Thau tak'ſt this evening's walk into the ſky ? 


Phae. Father, if I may call thee by that name, 
3 come to clear my own and mother's fame ; 
To prove myſelf thy baſtard, her thy mils. 
Phoob. Come hither firſt, and give me, boy, a 
kiſs. [ Kijes "Bag 
Now you ſhall ſee a dance, and that will ſhow 
We lead as merry lives as folks below. 
[4 dance of watchmen. 
Phae. Father, the dance has very well been . | 
But yet that does not prove l am your fon. | 
Fuſ. Upon my word, I think Mr Phaeton is very 


much in the right on't; aud I would be glad to 


know, Sir, why this dance was introduc'd. 
Mach. Why, Sir? why, as all dances are intro- 


duc'd, for the fake of the dance. Beſides, Sir, wou'd 


it not look very unnatural in Phœbus to give his ſon 
no entertainment after ſo long an abſence ? Go on, 


30 on. 


Pheeb. Thou art fo like me, ſure you muſt be 
mine; 


I ſhould be glad if you a flay and dine; 


I'll give my bond, whate'er you aſk, to grant; 
I will, by Styx! an oath which break I can't. 


Pts. Then let me, ſince that vow mult ne er be broke, 
Carry, one day, that lanthorn for a joke. 
Phoe. . was my promiſe, which I now mult 
eep; 
But oh ! take care you do not fall aſleep. _ 
Phae. If I ſucceed, I ſhall no ſcandal rue; 
If I ſhould fleep, 'ris what moſt-watchmen do. | 
[Exit © any 


Phoeb. No more. Get out, and walk around 
the ſkies; 


My watch inforws me it is time to riſe. [Exit. 


X 2 Mach. 
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Mach. Now for the comic, Sir. 
 Fuf Why, what the devil has this been? 

Mach I his has been the. ſerious, Sir, —the ſublime. 
The ſerious in an entertainment, anſwers to the ſu- 
blime in writing. Come, are all the rakes and whores 
ready at King's coffee-bouſe ? | 

- Prompt; They are ready, Sir. 

Mach. Then draw the ſcene. Pray, ht ithe car> 
penters take care that all the ſcenes be drawn in exact 
time and tune, that I may have no bungling in the 
tricks ; for a trick is no trick, if not pertorm'd with 
great dexterity. Mr Fuſtian, in. tragedies and co- 
medies, and ſuch ſort of things, the audiences wilt 
make great allowances; but they expect more from 
an entertainment; here, if the leaſt thing be out of 
order, they never pals it by. 

Faſ. Very true, Sir, tragedies do not depend ſo 


much upon the carpenter as you do. 


Mach. Come, draw the ſcene. 
[The ſcene draws, and diſcovers ſeveral men and Wo 
men drinking in King's ceffez-houſe. 
They riſe and dance. The dance ended, fing the follows 
| ing ſong. : 
AIR III. O London is a fine town. 
* Rake. O Gin, at tength, is putting down, 
And *tis the more the pity ; 
Petition for it all the town, | 


Petition all the city. 
lia O Gm, &c. | 


It Rake. "Twas Gin that made crain-bands {6 tows 


To. whom each caſtle 
This made them march . 
And take all Turtle-fields. 
Chorus. 0 Gin, &c. 
ff Rate. Tis Gin, as all 3 — knew, 
+ Has ferv'd our army too; 
This makes them make fo fine a-ſhow;.. 


In Hyde- -park, at reviews. 
Choras. O Gan, &c. 


ma 
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. Rate. Bur what! hope will change your notes, 
And make your anger fikep j 
Conſider, nn 


| 6 
Cherus. O Gin, &c. 


Fu. 1 ſuppoſe, Sir, you took a cup of Gi to 
2 | 5 


ung; the fang, Harlequin enters, and picks pockets. 

A poet . iT is pick'd of his play, which, as he 
evas going te pawn for the reckoning, be miſſes. 
Harlequin is diſcover d; conſtablet and watch are 

-  fetch'd in; the watchmen walking in their flzep ; 
they bind him in chains, confine him in the cellar, 
and leave bim alone. The genius of Gin * out 


of a lub. 


Gen. Take, Harlequin, this magic was; 
All things ſhall yield to thy command? 


Whether you wou'd appear incog, 
In ſhape of monkey, cat, or dog ; 
Or elle, to ſhew your wit, transform 
Your miſtreſs to a bũtter - churn; 
Or elſe, what no magician can, 
Into a weel-barrow turn a man; 
And pleaſe the above ſtairs, 
By ſweetly crying, Mellow- 
Thou thalt make jeſts without a head, 
And judge of plays thou canſt not read. 
Whores and race-horſes ſhall be thine, 
Champaign ſhall be thy only wine; 
While the belt poet, and bet pla) er, 
Shall both be forc'd to feed on air; 
Gin's genius all theſe things reveals, 
Thou ſhalt perform, by flight of heels. 
[Exit Genius. 
[Enter conflable and watchmen. They take Harlequin 
out, and the ſcene changes to the flireet ; a crowd be- 
fore the juſtice's hauſe. Enter a clerk in the 4 Wh 
rater of Prerrot ; they all go in. The ſcene ch. ang 
es to the juſtice a parbur, and diſco: ers the fſtice 


learning to ſpell of an old ſchool miſtry5. 
X 3 
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Faf. Pray, Sir, who are thoſe characters? 
bes. Sir, What's 2 juſtice of peace; and the- 
other is a{chook-miltrels, teaching the jultice to ſpell; 


for you mult know, Sir; the juſtice is-a very inge- 


nious man, and a very great ſcholar, but happen'd 
ww the misfortune in his youth, never GI 
20 2 +») & 


[Enter Harlequin in cuſtody ; Columbine, poet, c. 


The poet makes bis compluint 10 the . the 


ſuſticx ordert a mittimus for Harlequin; Colum- 
bine courts the juſtice i» let Harlequin efcape ; 


he grows: fand of her, but will not comply till ſhe 
. offers him money; he then acquits Harlequin, and 


cormits the Pact. 


Fuſ. Pray, how is. this brought about, ir? 

Mach. How, Sw! why by bribery. You rnow, 
Sir, or may know, that Ariſtotle, in his book con- 
cerning entertainments, has laid it down as a princie 
pal rule, that Harlequin is always to eſcape; and III 


be judg'd by the whole world, it ever he eſcap'd i in a 


more natural manner. 

LT conſfeble carries of the Poet ;- Harlequin bits 
the juſtice a great rup upon tha back, and runs 
off ; Columbine goes to folluan; Pierrot lays:hold an 
her; the juſtice being-recover'd of his blow, ſeizes 
her, and carries her in. Pierrot fits dun 19 
learn ſo ſpell, and the ſcene ſhuts. 


[ Scene, the Street. Harlequin re-enters, confidering 
how to regain Columbine, and bite the juſtice. 
Taro chairmen craft the flage with a china far, on 


a horſe, direfied to the Theatre-Royal in Drury-- 


Lane. Harlequin gets inte it, and is carry'd into 
the juſtice's ; the ſcene-changes to the juſtice houſe ; 
Harlequin is brought in, in the jar ; the juſtice, 
Pierrot, and Columbine enter; the juſtice offers 
a as a prefe at te Columbine. 


Fuf. Sir, Sir, here's a ſmall error, T obſerve; 
how comes the juſtice to attempt buying this jar, as [ 
ſuppoſe you inten J, hag. it is directed to the 1 
Royal in Drury-Laae ? | 

Mach. 
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Mach. Sir, Sir, here's no error, I obſerve; for 
how ſhou d the juſtice know that, when he can't rea? 
| Seer. Ay, there 1 think, Mr Fuſtian, you muſt 
own yourſels in the wrong. 
Fal. People that can't read, ought not to be 
brought upoa the ſtage, that's all. 
EVhile the juſtice and chairmen are talking about 
the jar, Harlequin tumbles down upon bim. The 
fuſflice and Pierrot run of in a fright. Columbine 


runs to Harlequin, who carries her off. The 
chairmen go out with the ar. 


Seer. Pray, Mr Machine, how came chat jar 
not to be broke? 


Mach. Becauſe it was no jar, Sir; I ſee you now 
very little of theſe affairs. | 


[Scene the Street. Harlequin and Columbine re- en- 
ter, purſu d by the juſtice and his clerk. 


[Scene changes ta a barber”s ſhop ; be ſets Columbine 
down to ſhave her, blinds the clerk with the ſudt, 


and turns the juſtice into a perriwig-block. 
Mach. There, Sir, there's wit and humour, and 
transformation for you. 
Fuf. The transformation is odd enough, indeed. 
Mach. Odd, Sir + What, the jultice inte a. block? 
No, Sir, not odd at alt; there never was a more na- 


rural and eaſy transformation}; bur don't * 
us. Go on, go on. 


[Tie clerk takes the ig off the black, puts it on, and 
admires himſelf; Harlequin direct him tn 
powaer it better, which while he is doing, he 

| throws him inte the treugh,. and fhuts him down ; 
Harlequin and Columbine go of. The juſtice re- 
enters without his wig ; bit mam calls to him out 

of the trough, he takes him ond, and they go off 
together. in purſuit of Harlequin. 

Mach. Thus ends, Sir, my firſt comic. Now, 
Sir, for my ſecond ſerious, or ſublime. Come, . 
the ſcene, and diſcover Aurora, or the Morning, juſt 
going tO break, and her maid ironing her linen. 


ur, 
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Aur. The devil take the wench ! is't not a ſhame 
You ſhould be lazy, and I bear the blame? 
Make haſte, you drone, for if I longer ſtay, 

The Sun will riſe before the break of day; 

Nor can I go till my elean linen's done: 

— will a dirty morning look in June? | 

Maid. Shifts, Madam, can't be dry'd before they'r re 
| wet; 

You muſt wear fewer, or more c get. 

Fuſ. Pray, Sir, 1 m what book of the ancients do 
you find any mention of Aurora's waſher-woman ? 

Mach. Don't trouble me with the ancients, Sir ; 
if ſhe's not in the ancients, I have rd upon the 
ancients, Sir, that's all. 


Aur. Dare you to me in ſuch a manner ſpeak ? : 


The morning is ſcarce fine three times a-week ; 

But I can't (tay, and as I am mnt break. [F xis. 

Maid. Break, and be hang'd; pleaſe Heav'n I'll 
ive you warnin 


Night wants a maid, and fo Tu leave the Morning. 


Exit. 


SCENE changer to an open Country. 


Enter two — 


1 Country. Is it day yet, neizhbour ? 
2d Country. Faith, neighbour, [ can't tell whether 


it is or no. It is a curſed naſty morning; I with we 


have not wet weather. 


1/7 Country. It * to grow a little lighter tho” 
NOW. | 


[Aurora crofes 4 
carrying farthi 
Faſ. Pray, Sir, what do theſe children repre- 


ſent ? 
Mach. Sir, thoſe children are all ſtars; and you 


age, ib o or three girli 
candles. | 


ſhall ſee preſently, as the Sun riſes, the candles will 
o out, which repreſents the diſappearing of the ſtars. 


"i O the devil! the devil! 
ch. Dear Sir, don't be angry. Why will you 


not allow me the ſame latitude that is allowed 
to 


[ne bad hd ad 
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to all other compoſers of entertainments? Does not 
a dragon deſcend from hell in Doctor Fauſtus ? ani 
People go up to hell in Pluto and Proferpine ? Does 


not a ſquib repreſent a thunderbolt in the rape of Pro ; 


— And what are all the ſuns, Sir, that ever 
ſhone upon the ſtage, but candles? And if they re- 


preſent ite Sun, I think they may very well repreſent 


the ſtars. 
AM Sir, I aſk your pardon. But, 1 
ach. Pray, Sir, be quiet, or the candles will be 
> gy before they thou'd, K 
the ſun can riſe. 

i/t Country. I'll e'en go ſaddle my horſes. . 
24 Country. Odſo! methinks tis — light alt 
4 a ſudden; the ſun ries. deviliſh faſt to-day, me- 

inks. | 
1 Country. Mayhap he's s going a fox-hunting to- 
day, but he takes devilih large 


e leaps. 
2 Country. Leaps, quotha ! I'cod he'll leap upon 


us, I believe. It is — hot; the ſkin is almoſt 
— my face; I warrant I'm as black as a black- 
[Phaeton — and the laniborn bangs houer- 


Hoi in 2 5 > 
| Enter 34 emma, 


3d Country. O neighbours! the world is at an 
end ; call up the parſon of the pariſh: I am but juſt 
got up from my neighbour's wife, and have not had 
time to ſay my prayers 


1/# Country. The world at an end! No, no, EY 


this hot weather contmues, we ſhall have harveſt in 
May, Odfo, tho", tis damn d hot! I'cqd, I wiſh I 
had left my je Wt at home. 


hard day's work.. + | 
1, Country. O, I'm forel'dt 
ad Country. O, Im burat t 


34 Country. rm on fire. [Excunt, hig fire. 


NEPTUNE deſcendr. 
Nepe. rab Wes A i tis. 


pate S'bud, I ſweat as f 1 had been at a 


Fuſe. 


by 
1 
: 
*E 
: 
| 
; 
j 
| 
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 Fuf. I am mighty glad you tell us ſo, elſe we 
ſhould have taken- you for the: emperor of the air. 
Mach. Sir, he has been making a viſit to Jupiter. 
Beſide, Sir, it is here introduced with great beauty ; 
for we may very naturally ſuppoſe, that the Sun be- 


ing drove by Phaeton ſo near the earth, had exhaled . 


all the fea up into the air. 
Fuß But methinks Neptune is oddly dreſs d for a 


Mach. Sir, I muſt dreſs my characters ſomewhat 
like what people have ſeen; and as I preſume few of 
my audience have been nearer the ſea than Graveſend, 
ſo 1 dreſs'd him een like a waterman. 

Sneer. So that he is more properly the god * the 
Thames, than the god ot the ſea. 

Mach. Pray, let Mr Neptune go on. 

| Nert. Was it well done, O jupiter! whilit I 
Paid you a civil viſit in the ſky, | 
To fend your Sun my waters to dry up, 

Nor leave my fith one comfortable ſup ? 


Mach. Come, enter the goddeſs of the earth, and 


2 dancing- maſter, and dance the White Joke. 1 
They enter and dance. | 
Nept. What can the earth with frolics thus in- 


| ſpire _. 
To dance, when all her kingdom i is on fire ? > 
Terra. Tho? all the earth was one continued 
| ſmoke, 
Twou'd not prevent my dancing the White Joke. 
Sneer. Upon my word, the grams | is a great lover 
of dancing. 
Mach. Come, enter J rer with : * of del. 
Jows, and blow out the candle of the 


Jo PITER enters, as bein 


Terra. But ha! great. Jupiter has beard our rout, 


And blown the candle Ale of the Sun quite out. 
Mach. Come now, Neptune and Terra, dance a 
minu2t by way of thankſgivin 


9 1. But Pray, how i is Phaeton fall'n all this time? 


Mach, 


e 
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Mach. Why, you ſaw him fall, did not you? And 
there he lies; and I think it's the firlt time you ever 
ſaw him fall upon the ſtage. But I fancy he has lain 
there ſo long, that he would be glad to get up agam 
by this time; ſo pray draw the firſt flat over him. 
Come, enter 'Clymene. 

Clym. Art thou, my Phaey, dead? O fooliſh elf, 
To find your father, and to lofe yourſelf. 

What ſhall T do to get another ſon, 
For now, alas! my teeming-time is done ? 


AIR IV. 
Thus when the wretched owl has found 


Her young owls dead as mice, 
O'er the fad {poil the hovers round, 
And views 'em once or twice : 
'Then to ſome hollow tree the flies, 
:.._ hollow, hoot, and how], bo 
Till ev'ry boy that paſſes, cries, 
The devil's in the owl ! 


Mach. Come, enter Old Phaeton. 

Fuſ. Pray, Sir, who is Old Phaeton? for neither 
Ovid, nor Mr Pritchard make any mention of him. 

Math. Sir, he is the huſband of Clymene, and 


might have been the father of Phaeton if his wife 
would have let him. 


Enter OLD PHAETON. 
Old Phae. What is the reaſon, wife, thro' all che 


town 

Lou publiſh me a cuckold up and down? 

Is't not enough, as other women do, 

To cuckold me, but you mutt tell it too? 

Clym. Good cobler, do not thus indulge your rage, 

Bur, like your brighter brethren of the age, 

Think i enough your betters do the deed, 
And that by horning you I mend the breed. 

Old Phas. Madam, if horns on my bead maſt 

. wear,  - 
'Tis equal to me who ſhall graft them there. _ 
Chm. 
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Chun. To London, go, thou out-of-fathion fool, 
And thou wilt learn in that great cuckolds ſchool, 
That every man who wears the marriage fetters, 
Is glad to be the cuckold of his betters; 
_ Therefore, no longer at your fate repine, 
For in your ſtall the Sun ſhall ever ſhine. 
4 I had rather have burnt „„ 
life, 
Than to the Sun have yielded up my wife. 
But ſince tis paſt, I muſt my fortune bear; 
*Tis well you did not do it with a ſtar. 
Clym. When neighbours ſee the funkkine | in your 
ſtall, 
Your fate will be the envy of them all; 
And each poor clouded man will wiſh the Sun 
Wou'd do to his wife what to your wife h'as done. 
| [Exeunt arm in arm. 

Mach. There, Sir, is a ſcene in heroics, between 
a cobler and his wife; now you ſhall have a ſcene i in 
mere proſe between ſeveral 

Fuf. 1 ſhould have thought it more . for 
the gods to have talk'd in heroics, and the cobler and 
his wife in proſe. 

Mack. You think it would have been more natu- 
ral, ſo do I, and for that very reaſon have avoided 
it; for the chief beauty of an entertainment, Sir, is 
to be unnatural. Come, where are the gods ? 


Enter JUPITER, NEPTUNE, and PHOEBUS. 


Jup. Hark'e, you Phoebus, will you take up your 
lanthorn, and ſet out, Sir, or no? For by Styx! I'll 
put ſomebody elfe in your place, if you do not; I 
will not have the world left in darkneſs, becauſe you 
are out of humour, 

Phoeb. Have I not canis to be out of humour, 
when you have deſtroy'd my favourite child? 

Jup. Twas your own fault; why did you truſt 
him with your lanthorn ? 

P boeb. I had promis'd by Styx, an oath which you 
know was not in my pcwer to break. 
Fup. I ſhall diſpute with you here no longer; ſo 
either take up your lanthorn, and mind your bulinels, 
; 2 or 


bu way (ue O'S 
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or l' diſpoſe of it to fomebody elſe. I would not 
have you think I want uns, for there were two very 
fine ones that ſhone. together at Drury-Lane Play- 
houſe; I * ſaw em, for I was in the ſame enter- 
tainment. | 

Phoeb. I faw "em too, but they were more like 
moons than ſuns ;- and as like any thing elle as either. 
You had better fend for the tun from Covent-Garden 
houſe, there's a iun that hatches an egg there, and 
produces a Harlequin. 

Jup. Yes, I remember that; but do you know 
— animal laid that egg? 

Phieb. Not I. 

Fup. Sir, that egg was laid by an aſs. 

Nept. Faith, that ſun of the egg of an afs is a 


moſt prodigious animal; I have often wonder d how 
you came to give him ſo much power over us, for he 


makes gods and devils dance jigs together whenever 
he pleaſes. 

Fup. Yon muſt know he is the grandchi''? of my 
daughter Fortune — an aſs; and at her requeit I ſet- 
tled all that power upon him; but he plays ſuch 
daran'd pranks with it, that J believe I ſhail thortly re- 
voke my . He has turn'd all nature topſy-turvy, 
and not content with that, in one of his entertain- 
ments he was bringing up all the devils in hell to 
heaven by a machine, but I happen'd to perceive him, 
and ſtopt him by the way. - 

Pheeb. I wonder you did net damn him for it. 

Jup. Sir, he has been damn'd a thouſand times 


over; but he values it not of a Tufh ; the devils 


themſelves are afraid of Rim; he makes them ſing 


and dance whenever he pleaſes. But come, tis time 
for you to ſet out. 


Phoek. Well, if I maſt I waſt; aud fret you e 


| deſtroy'd my fon, 1 muſt find out ſome handſome 
wench and get another. [Exit, 


Jup. Come, Neptune, tis too late to bed to go, 
m_—_ ſhall we do to paſs an hour or ſo ? 
Nept. E'en what you pleaſe— Will you along with 
me, 
And take a little dip into the fea ? 
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Fup. No, faith, tho' I've a heat I want to quench, 
Dear Neptune, can'f thou find me out a wench ? 
 Nept. What ſay'ſt thou to dame Thetis ? ſhe's a 

prude, 
But yet I know with Jupiter ſhe wou'd. 

Fup. I ne'er was more tranſported in my life : 
While the Sun's out at work, I'll have his wife; 
Neptune, this ſcrvice merits my regard, 

For all great men ſhou' d ſtill their pimps reward. | 
[ Exenunt. 

Mach. Thus, Sir, ends my ſecond and laſt ſerious ; 
and now for my ſecond comic. Come, draw the ſcene, 
and diſcover the two play-houſes fide by ſide. 

Sneer. You have brought theſe two play-houfſes | in 
a very friendly manner together. 

Mach. Why ſhou'd they quarrel, Sir? for you ob- 
ſerve both their doors are ſhut up. Come, enter Tra- 
gedy King and Queen, to be hired. 


[Erter Tragedy King and Queen, * knock at Co- 
vent-Garden Fn Arn door; the Manager comes 
cut; the Tragedy King repeats a ſpeech cut of a 
play ; the Manager and he quarrel about an em- 
phaſes. He knocks at Drury-Lane door ; the Ma- 


nager enters, with his man Piitol bearing a Jn 
load of players articles, | 


Fu. Pray, Sir, what is contained in that ſack 4 

ach. Sir, in that ſack are contained articles ſor 

players, from ten ſhillings a-week, and no benefit, to 
five hundred a-year, and a benefit clear. 

Fuſ. Sir, I ſuppoſe you intend this as a joke; but 

I can't ſee why a player of our own country, and in 

our own language, ſhould not deſerve five hundred, 
| ſooner than a faucy Italian ſinger twelve. 

Mach. Five hundred a-year, Sir! Why, Sir, for 

a little more money I'll get you one of the beſt Har- 

lequins in France; and es ſee the managers are 


of my opinion. 


[Enter Harlequin and Columbine. Both Mana- 


ers run de em, and careſs em and while they are 
bidding 
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bidding for em, enter a dog in a Harlequin“ dreſs ; 
they bid for him. Enter the Fuſtice and his Clerk ; 
Harlequin and Columbine run off. Covent-Gar- 
den Manager runs away with the dog in his arms. 
The ſcene changes to a cart- laad of Players. The 
Fuſtice pulls out the act of the 12th of the Queen, 
and threatens to commit them as vagrants ; the Ma- 
nager offers the Fuſtice taus hundred a-year, if he 
"will commence a player ; the Fuſtice accepts it, is 
turu'd into a Harlequin; he and his Clert mount 


the Cart, and all ſiug the ſlowing Chorus. 
CHORU 8s. 


AIR V. Abbot of Canterbury. 


Tou wonder, perhaps, at the tricks of the ſtage, 
Or that Pantomime miracles take with the age; 
Bur if you examine court, country, and town, 
There's nothing but Harlequin-teats will go down. 
| Derry down, &c. 


From Fleetſtreet to Limehouſe the city's his range, 
He's a ſaint in his ſhop, and a knave on the change; 
At an oath, or a jeſt, like a cenſor he'll frown, 

But a lie or a cheat flip currently down. 
Derry down, &c- 


In the country he burns with a politic zeal, 
And boails, like knight-errant, to ſerve commonweal ; 
But once return'd member, he alters his tone, 
For as long as he riſes, no matter who's down, 
SE Derry down, &c. 


At court, 'tis as hard to confine him as air, 
Like a troubleſome ſpirit, he's here, and he's there; 
All thapes and diſguiſes at pleaſure puts on, 
And deities all the nation to conjure him down. 
b Derry down, &. 
2 
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As it was added at the 


THEATRE-ROYAL in DRURY-LANE, 1 


By his Majeſty's Servants.” | | 


Dramatis Perſonæ. 
M E N. 

GOOD WI, Mx Wus ron. 
Tuon as, | Mr Neat. 
Load BawsLe, Mr Caoss. 

Mr ZotawaBe, Mx Mae, 
Signor CanTiLENO, Mr Bzazvp. 
Mr BaI IA. Mr Lowa 

WOMEN. 

Mrs M:Dn1Gart, Mrs Ma ert ix. | 
Wirz, c Mrs CTIvz. 
Tawday, Mrs Benner. 


| SCENE, Mrs MIDNIGHT's. 
MIDNIGHT and TAWDRY. = 
| Mipnicur, 
N D he did not give you 2 ſingle ſhilling ? 
A Tau. No, upon my honour. 
Mid. Very well. They ſpend ſo much mo- 


ney in ſhew and equipage, that they can no more 
Pay their ladies than their tradeſmen. If it was not 


for Mr Zorababel, and ſome more of his perſuaſion, 


I muſt ſhut up my doors. 
Ta. Befides, Ma'am, virtuous women and gen- 


tlemen's wives come ſo cheap, that no man will go | 


to the. price of a lady of the town. | 
Mid. I thought Weitminſter-hall would have gi 
them a ſurfeiz of their virtuous. women: but | fee 


nothing will do; tho” a jury of cuckolds were to give 


never ſuch. ſwinging damages, it will not deter men 


| from qualifying more jurymen. In ſhort, nothing 
can do us any fervice but an act of parliament to put 


us down. 


Taw. Have you put a bill on your. door, oy. 
as you ſaid you would? 


Mid. It is up, it is up. O Tawdry ! that a wo- 


man who hath. been bred, and always [ved like a 
oman, and followed a polite way of buſineſs, 

zould be reduced to ler lodgings! 
Jeu. It ĩs a inelancholy conſideration truly, [Knock 

1 But hark! bear a coach ſtop. 

Mid. Some 1 or other, who is too poor to have 
7 reputation. This-is not a time of day for good 
15 cuilomers 
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cuſtomers to walk abroad. The citizens, good men! 
can't leave their ſhop ſo ſoon. 


SERVANT Enters. 


Madam, a gentleman and a lady to enquire for 
lodgings; they ſeem to be juſt come out of the 
country, for the coach and horſes are in a terrible 
dirty pickle. 

Mid. Why don't you ſhew them in ? Tawdry, who 
knows what fortune has ſent us? 
Ta. If the had meant me any good, ſhe'd have- 
ſent a gentleman. without a lady. 


SERVAN returning with JOHN. 


This is my miſtreſs, Friend. 
John. Do you take volks in to live here? Becauſe 


if you do, Madam and the Squoire will come and live 


with you. 

Mid. Then your Maſter i is a *ſquire, Friend, is 
he ? 

Fohn. AY, he is as good a ſquoire as any within 
five miles o' en: tho'f he was but a footman before, 


what is that to the purpoſe ? Madam has enough for 


both & em. 

Mid. Well, you may deſire your maſter and his 
lady to walk in. I believe I can furniſh them with 

what they want. What think you, Tawdry, of the 

*Cquire and his lady, by this ſpecimen of them? 

ow. Why, I think if I can turn the Squire to 
ood account as you will his Lady, (I mean if ſhe 


be dſome) we ſhall have no reaſon to repent our 


acquaintance. You will ſoon teach her more polite- 
| neſs, than to be pleaſed with a footman, 923 
as he is her huſband. 


Mid Troy, J muſt fay, I love to ſee ladies prefer | 
ercy on thoſe who betray women to 


' themlelves 
 'Facrifice their own intereſt ! I would not have ſuch a 
ſin lie on my conſcience for the world. 

Enter Mr THOMAS, WIFE, and SERVANTS. 


Tho. Madam, your humble ſervant. | My felloy 
Et: 8 
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here tells me you have lodyings to let, pray what 
are they, Madam ? 

Med. Sir, my bill hath inſormed you. | 

Tho, Pox! I am afraid ſhe ſuſpects [| can't read. 

Mid. What convemencies, Madam, would your 
LAY want ? 

Vife. Why, Good-woman, I ſhall want every thing 
which other fine ladytips want. Indeed, I don't 
know what I tha!l want yet; for I never was in toten 
before : but I thall want every thing | ſee. 

Tho. I hope your apartments here are handſome, 
and that people of faſhion uſed to lodge with you. 

Mid. If you pleaſe, Sir, I'll wait on your honour, 
and ſhew you the rooms. 

Tho. Ay, do, do ſo; do wait on me. John, do 
you hear, do you take care of all our things. 

Wife. Ay, pray, John, take care of the great cake 
and the cold turkey, and the ham and the chickens, 
and the bottle of ſack, and the two bortles of ficong 
beer, and the bottle of cyder. 
|  Foehn, I'll take the beſt care I can: but a man 
would think he was got into a fair. The folks ſtare 
at one as if they had never ſeen a man before. 

| | Remain Tawdry and Wife. 

Tw. Pray, Madam, is not your Ladyſhip infi- 
nitely tired with your journey ? 

Wife. I tired! not I, I an't tired at all; I could 
walk twenty miles farther. 

Tau. O, I am ſurprized at that! moſt fine ladies 
are horribly fatigued after a journey. 

Wife. Are ey? Hum! 1 don't know whe- 
ther I an't ſo too yes I am, I am horribly fatigued. 
(Well, I ſhall never find out all that a fine lady ought 

to be.) LAſide. 
Tw. Was your Ladyſhip never in town before, 
Madam? 

Mie. No, Madam, never before that 1 A VF 

Tanv. I thall be glad to wait on you, Madam, and 
ſhew you the town. 

Wife. I am very much RY INE" to you, Madam: 
and I am reſolved to ſee every thing that ann | 
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the tower, and the crowns, and the lions, and Bed- 
lam, and the parliament-houſe, and the abbey— 

Taw. O fie, Madam! theſe are only fights tor the 
wul-ar; no fine ladies go to theſe. 

Ilife. No! why then I won't neither. Oh odious 
tower, and filthy lions !—But pray, Madam, are there 
no fights tor a fine lady to ſee? 

Taw. O yes, Madam; there are ridottoes, maſ- 
querades, court, plays, and a thouſand others; ſo 
many, that a fine lady has never tune to be at home, 
but when the is aſleep. 

Wife. I am glad to hear that ; for J hate to be 
at home: but, dear Madam, do tell me—for I ſup- 
Poſe you are a fine lady. 

Taw. At your ſervice, Madam, 

Miſe. What do your fine ladies do at theſe places? 
what do they at maiquerades now? for J have heard 
of them in the country. 

Taw. Why, they dreſs themſelves in a ſtrange 
dreſs, and they walk up and down the room, and 
they cry, Do you know me? and then they burit out 
A laughing, and then they fit down, and then they 
get up, and then they walk about again, and then 
they go home. 

Wife. Oh this is charming, and eaſy too ; I ſhall 
be able to do a maſquerade in a minute: well, but 
do tell me a little of the reſt. What do they do at 
your what d'ye call ems, your plays? 

Ta. Why, if they can, they take a ftage-borx, 
where they let the footman fit the two firſt acts, to 
ſnew his livery ; then they come in to ſhew them- 
ſelves, ſpread their fans upon the ſpikes, make cur- 


teſies to their acquaintance, and then talk and laugh 
as loud as they are able. 


Wife. O delightful! By gole, I find there is no- 


thing in a fine lady; any oy may be a fine 1 it 


this be all. 


AIR 


you 


n 
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AIR I. 


11 flaunting and ranting, 
If noite and gallanting, 

Be all in fine ladies requir'd; 
I'll warrant I'll be 
As fine a lady 

As ever in town was admir d. 


At plays I will rattle, 
Tittle-tattle, 
Tittle-tattle, 
Prittle- prattle, 
Prittle-prattle, 
As gay and as loud as the bet; 
And at t'other place, 
With a maſk on my face, 
I'll aſk all I fee 
Do you know me ? 
Do you know me? 
And te” he, he, 
= At RED 
At nothing as loud as a jeſt. 


THOMAS and MIDNIGHT return. 


7h. My dear, I have ſeen the rooms, and they 
are very handſome, and fit for us people of falhion. 

lie. O my dear, I am extremely glad on't. Do 
you know me ? Ha, ha, ha, my dear, . ſtretching out 
her fan before her 7 ha, ha, ha! 

Tho. Heyday ! what's the matter now ? 

Wife. I am only doing over a fine lady at a maſ- 
querade or a play, that's all. 

be coaquets apart with her huſband. 
Taw. [To Mid.] She's ſimplicity itſelf. A card 


fortune has dealt you, which it's impoſſible for you to 


play ill. You may bring her to any Hurpoſe. 
Mid. J am glad to hear it; tor ſhe's really pretty, 

and | ſhall ſcarce want a cuſtomer for a tit Kit. 
Wife. Well, my dear, you won't ſtay ng. or 

you know I can n hardly bear you out of my gr 8 
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ſhall be quite miſerable till you come back, my dear, 
dear Tommy. 

Tho. My dear Lucy, I will but find out a tai- 
lor, and be back with you in an infant. 

Wife. Pray do, my dear. -Nay, tother kiſs 
one more, O ! thou art the ſweeteſt creature !— 
| Well Mis, fine » Pray how do you 
like my huſband ? Is he not a man ? 
Tau. Your huſband! —— and was it 
your huſband that you kiſs'd ſo? 

Wife. Why, don't fine Ladies kiſs their huſbands ? 

Taw. No, never. 

IVife. O-la ! but Ido not like that tho' ; by gole, 
J believe I ſhall never be a fine lady, if [ muſt not be 
kils'd. I like 12 a fine lady in other things, but 
not in that, I thank you. If your fine ladies are ne- 


ver kiſsd, by gole, I think we have not fo much rea- 


ſon to enxy them as l imagin d. 


S O N G. 
How happy are the nymphs and ſwains, 

Who ſkip it and trip it all over the plains ! 

How ſweet are the kifles, 
Ho ſoft are the bliſſes, 

Tranſporting the Lads, and all melting their Miſſes ! 

Tf Ladies here ſo nice are grown, | 
Who jaunt it, and flauat it, all over the town, 


To fly as from ruin, 
From billing and cooing, 


A fig for their airs, give me plain country wooing. 


Tao. O you miſtake me, Madam; a fine lady 
may kiſs any man but her huſband. —You will have 
all the beaus in town at your ſervice. 

_ Wife. Beaus! O gemini, thoſe are the things Miſs 
Jenny uſed to talk of.— And pray, Madam, do beaus 
kiſs fo much ſweeter and better than other folks? 

Taw. Hum! I can't ſay much of that. | 

Wife. And pray then, why maſt I like them bet- 
ter than my own huſband ? 

. Mid. Becauſe it's th: faſhion, Madam. Fine la- 
cies do every thing becauſe it's the faſhion. ot 

WY __ 


pinners, that was my * grandmother's ! that has 
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ſpoil their ſhapes, to appear big with child, becauſe 
it's the faſhion. They loſe their money at whiſt, 
without underſtanding the game; they go to auc- 
tions, without intending to buy; ; they go to operas, 
without any ear; and flight their huſoands without 
diſliking them; and all- becauſe it is the 1aſhion. 

Wife. Well, 'Pli try to be as much in f:{kiou as I 
can. But pray when mult I go to the.e Leaus? for 1 
really long to ſee them; tor Miſs Jjenvy ſays, fhe's. 
ſure I thall like them ; and if I do, i'facis! I helieve 
1 ſhall tell them fo, not ithſlanding what our bar on 
ſa 

"Mid. Bravely ſaid ! I will ſhew you 2 ſine gen- 
tleinen, which I warrant you will like. 

ie. And will they like me? 

Taw, Like you! they'll adore you, they'll wor- 
ſhip you. Madam, ſays my Lord, you ane the mot 
charming, beautitul, fiue creature chat ever my eyes 
beheld. 

IWife. What's that? Do, ſay that cecr again. 

Taw. (repeats Madam, you are, Cc. 

Hife. And will they think ail this ct we? 

Taw. No doubt of it. They'll {wear it. 

Mie. Then to be fure they will thick it. Yes, yes, 
to be ſure they will think to. I with I could ſee thele 
charming men. 

Mid. O you will fee them every where. Here in 


the houſe 1 have had ſeveral to viſit me, who have 


ſaid the ſame thing to me and this young lady. 

Wife. What, did they call you charming and 
beautiful ? —By gole, I thivk they may ver; 
well ſay ſo to me . de.] But when will theſe charms 
ing men come? 

Mid. They'll de here immediately: but your Lady- 
ſhip will dreſs yourſelf. I ſee your man has brought 
your things. I ſuppoſe your Ladythip has your cloaths 
with you. | 

Wife. O yes, I have cloaths enough; I hare a 
fine thread ſatin ſuit of cloaths of all the colours in 
the rainbow; then I have a fine red gown flower'd with 
yellow, all my own work; and a fine lac'd ſuit of 


Vor. IV. been 
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beca worn but twice theſe forty years, and my mo- 
ther told me, coſt almoſt four pounds when it was 
new, and reaches down hither. And then I have 
a great gold watch that hath continued in our family 
I can't tell how long, and is almolt as broad as a mo- 
derate punch-howl; and then I have two great gold 
car-rings, and fix or ſeven rings for my finger, worth 
about twenty pound altogether ; and a thouſand fine 
things that you {hall fee. | | 
Mid. Ay, Madam, theſe things would have dreſt 
your Ladythip very well a hundred years ago: but 
the faſhions are alter'd. Laced pinners, indeed! You 
muſt cut of your hair, and get a little perriwig, and 
a French cap; and inſtead of a great watch, you mult 
have one fo ſmall, that it is impoſſible it ſhonld go; and 
but come, this young lady will inſtruct you. 
Pray, Miſs, wait on the lady to her apartment, and 
ſend for proper tradeſmen to dreſs her; ſuch as the 
fine ladies uſe. Madam, you ſhall be dreſt as you 
ought to be. 3 | 
Mie. Thank you, Madam; and then I ſhall be 
as fine a lady as the beſt of them. By gole, this Lon- 
don is a charming place. If ever my huſband gets 
me out of it again, I am miltaken. Come, dear 
Miſs, I am impatient. Ds you kn2w me ha, ba, ha! 
[Exeunt Wite and Tawdry. 


Enter Lord BAWBLE. 


Lord Barob. So, old Midnight, what ſchemes art 
thou plodding on ? | 
Mid. O fie! my Lord; I proteſt, if Sir Thomas 
and you don't leave of your riots, you will ruin 
the reputation of my houſe for ever. | wonder too, 
you have no more regard to your own characters. 
Lord Bawb. Why, thou old canting offspring of 
hypocrily, doſt thou think that men of quality are to 
be confined to the rules of decency, like ſober citi- 
zens, as if they were aſham'd of their fins, and afraid 
they ſhould lofe their turn of being Lord Mayor ? 
Mid. We ought all to be aſhamed of our fins. O 
my Lord, my Lord, had you but heard that excellent 
termon on Kennington-Common, it would have made 
- you 


ft vv FX. 
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you aſhamed : I am ſure it had ſo good an effect upon 
me, that I ſhall be aſhamed of my fins as long as I 
hve. | 

Lord Bawb. Why don't you leave them off then, 
and lay down your houſe ? 

Mid. Alas, I can't, I can't; I was bred up in the 
way : but I repent heartily; I repent every hour of 
my life; and that I hope will make amends. 

Lord Bawb. Well, where is my Jenny Ranter? 

Mid. Ah, poor Jenny ! poor Jenny is gone. I 
ſhall never fee her more; the was the belt of girls; 
it almoſt breaks my tender heart to think on't; nay, 
I ſhall never outlive her lols, { crying.) My Lord, 
Sir Thomas and you forgot to pay tor that bowl of 
punch laſt night. 


Lord Bawb. Damn your punch, is my dear Jenny 


dead? 


Mid. Worſe if poſſible. — She is—ſhe is turn'd me- 
thodiſt, and married to one of the brethren. 

Lord Bawb. O, it that be all, we {hall have her 
again. 

8 Alas! I fear not; for they are 2 men. 
But pray, my Lord, bow go the finances? for 
I have ſuch a piece of goods, ſuch a girl juſt arrived 
out of the country ! —upon my toul as pure a 
virgin for | have known her whole bringing up: 
ſhe is a relation of mine ; her father left me her guar- 
dian. I have juſt brought her from a boarding-ſchool, 
to have her under my own eye, and complete her 
education. 

Lord Bawb. Where is ſhe ? let me ſee her. 

Mid. Not a ſtep without the Ready. I told you I 
was her guardian, and I ſhall not betray my truſt. 

Lord Bawb, If I like her—upon my honour 

Mid. I have too much value for your Lordſhip's 
honour, to have it left in pawn, Eeſides, I have 
more right honourable honour in my hands unredeem- 
ed already, than I know what to do with. However, 
I think you may depend on my honour; depoſite a 


cool hundred, and you fhall ſee her; and- then take 
either the lady or the money. 


* Bab. 1 know thee to be inexorable. I'll ſtep 
2 3 buome 
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home and fetch the money. I gave that ſum-to my 
wife this morning to buy her cloaths. I'll take it 

from her again, and let her tick with the tradelinen. 

Look'e, if this be ſtale goods I'll break every window 

in the houſe, 

Mid. I'll give you leave.—He'll be tir'd of her 
in a week, and then I may diſpoſe of her again. I 
am afraid I did wrong in putting her off for a virgin, 
for ſhe'll certainly diſcover ſhe is married. However, 
I can forſwear the knowing it. 

[Zorobabel brought in, in a chair, with the 
| curtains drawn. 
0 here's one of my ſober + TNT Mr Zoro- 
babel, is it you? I am your worſhip's molt obedient 
ler vant. 

Zor. How do you do, Mrs Midnight? I hope no 

body fees or overhears. This is an early hour for 
me to viſit at. I have but juſt been at home to dreſs 
me, ſince | came from the alley. 

Mid. i ſuppoſe your worſhip's bids nee pretty full 
there now with your lottery-tickets ? 

Tor. Fuller than I defire, Mrs Midnight, I aſſure 
you. We hoped to have brought them to ſeven pounds 
before this; that would have been a pretty comfort- 
able intereſt for our money But, have you 
any worth ſeeing in your houſe ? 

Mid. O Mr Zorobabel ! ! ſuch a piece! ſuch an 
2 | 4 

Loy. Ay, ay, where ? whets ? 

Mid. Here in the houſe, 

Zor. Let me ſee her this inſtant. 

Mid. Sure nothing was ever fo unfortunate ! 

Zor. Hey! what 5 

Mid. O Sir ! not thinking to fee your worſhip this 
buſy time, I have promiſed her to Lord Bawble. 

Zor. How, Mrs Midnight, promite her to a Lord 
without offering her to me firſt? Let me tell you, 
'tis an affront not only to me, but to all my friends: 
and you deſerve never to have any but chriſtians in 
your houſe again. 

any Mary forbid ! Den utter ſuch curſes againſt 
me. ; 


Zer. 
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Zor. Who is it ſupports you? Who is it can ſup- 
port you? Who have any money beſides us? 
/vitd. Pray your worſhip forgive me. 
Zor. No, I will deat higher for the future, with 
thole who are better acquainted with lords; they will 


know whom to prefer. 1 mult tell you, you are a 
very ungrateful woman. I know a woman of faſhion 


at St James's end of the town, where I might deal 
cheaper than with yourſelf; tho' I owa indeed, yours 
is rather the more reputable houſe of the two. 
Mid. But my Lord hath never ſeen her yet. 
Zor. Hath he not? Why then he never ſhall, till 
I have done with her: ſhe'll be good enough for a 


lord half a year hence. Come, fetch her down, fetch 


her down. How long hath the been in town? 

Mid. Not two honrs. Pure country innocent fleſh 
and blood. —But what ſhall | fay to my Lord? 

er. Say*any thing: put off ſome body elſe upon 
him ; a ſtale woman of quality, or ſome body who 
hath been in Weſtminſter-Hall and the news- papers. 

Mid. Well, I'll do the beſt | can; tho', upon my 
honour, I was to have had two hundred guineas from 
my Lord. | 


Zer. Two hundred promiſes you mean; but had 


it been ready caſh, I'll make you amends if | like her; 
we'll never differ about the price; to fetch her, fetch 
Nlid. ] will, an't pleaſe your worſhip. DLExit. 
Zor. Soh ! the money of chrittian men pays for the 
beauty of chriſtian women. A good exchange! 


Enter MIDNIGHT. L noiſe without. 


Mid. O Sir, here are ſome noily people coming 
this way; flip into the next room: 1 am as tender of 
your reputation as of my own. | 

Zor. You are a ſenſible woman, and I commend 
your care; for reputation is the very foul of a Jew. 

Mid. Go in here, I will quickly clear the coalt for 
you again. [ Exit. Zor.] Now for my gentlemen ; and 
if I miſtake not their voices, one is an opera finger, 


and the other a Ginger in one of our play-houſes. 
2 


3 Euter 
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Enter Signior CANTILENO and Mr BALLAD. 


Mid. What is the matter, gentlemen? what is the 
matter ? | 
1 Begar I vil ave de woman; begar I vil ave. 


Bal. You muſt win her firſt, Signior; and if you 
can gain her affections, I am too much an Engiſh. 
man to think of reſtraining her from purſuing her own 
will. 

Cant. Never fear, me vin her. No Engliſh woman 

can withſtand de charms of my voice. | 
Mid. If he begins to ſing, there will be no end 
on't. [ mult go look after my young lady. [Exits 


$ ON . 
Cant. Muſic ſare hath charms to move, 

With myſſong, with my ſong I'll charmmy love, 
This good land where money grows, 
Well the price of ſinging knows: 
Hither all the warblers throng : 

Taking money, 
Milk and honey, 
Taking money for a ſong. 


| Bal. Ha, ha, ha! What the devil ſhould an Ita- 
han finger do with a miſtreſs ? 


nt. Aſk your woman, who are in love wit de 
Italian fingers. | 
See, while I ſtrike the vocal lyre, 
Beauty languiſh, languith and expire: 
Like turtle-doves, in a wooing fit, 
See the blooming charmer fit ! 
Softly ſighing, 
Gently dying, 
While ſweet ſounds to raptures move : 
Trembling, thrilling, 
_ Sweetly killing, 
Airs that fan the wings of love. 
SONG. 


SONG. 
Bal. Be gone, thou ſhame of human race, 
The noble Roman ſoil 's diſgrace ; 


Nor vainly with a Briton dare 
Attempt to win a Britiſh fair. 


2. c 
For manly charms the Britiſh dame 
Shall feel a fiercer nobler flame; 


To manly nmubers lend her ear, 
And ſcern thy ſoft enervate air. 


Enter a PORTER. 


Por. 61 Cant.) Sir, the lady's in the next room. 
Cant. Ver vet. Begar I vil ave her. 


Bal. I'll follow you, and fee how far the charms 
of your voice will prevail. 


Enter ZOROBABEL, MIDNIGHT, and WIF E. 


Mid. (to her entering.) I am going to introduce 
your Ladyſhip to one of our fine gentlemen whom I 
told you of. 


Wife. ( ſurveying him aukwardly. ) Is this 2 beau, 
and a fine gentleman ?—By goles Mr Thomas is a 


finer gentleman, in my opinion, a thouſand times, 
Zor. Madam, your humble ſervant ; I ſhall always 
-think myſelf obliged to Mrs Midnight, for introdu- 


cing me to ayoung lady of your perfe beauty. Pray, 


Madam, how long have you been in town ? 

Wife. Why, I have been in town about three 
hours : 4 am but a ſtranger here, Sir; but I was 
very lucky to meet with this civil gentlewoman and 
this fine lady, to teach me how to dreſs and behave 
myſelf. Sir, I would not but be a fine lady for all 
the world. 

Zor. Madam, you are in the right on't : and this 
foft hand, this white neck, and theſe ſweet ** 


formed lor no other purpoſe. LOO 


Wife. 
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Wiſe. Let me alone, Mun, will you; I won't 
be pulPd and haul'd about by you, I won't.-— | 
Fer 1 aw very fare you don't kiſs half fo ſweet as Mr | 
Thomas. 

Zor. Nay, be not coy, my dear; if you will 
faffer me to kiſs you, I will make you the fineſt of 
ladies; you ſhall have jewels equal to a woman of . 
quality: Nay, I will furnith a houſe for you in 
any part of the town, and you ſhall ride in a fine gilt 

chair, carried by two ſtout fellows, that I will keep 
for no orher purpoſe 

Mid. Madam, if you will but like this gentleman, 
he'll make you a fine lady : 'tis he, and tome more 
of his acquaintance, that make half the fine ladies in 
the town. 
iſe. Ay! why then I will like him. 1 will 
fay | do, which I ſuppoſe is the ſame thing. [ 4/de.] 
But when ſhall I have all theſe fine things? for I "ng 


to begin. 
Zor. And ſo do I, my Angel. 
[Ofering to * 4 
Wife. Nay, IL won't kiſs any more till 1 


ſomething i in hand, that I am reſolved of 
Mid. | ts Zor.] Fereh -her ——_ bawbles; any toys 
will do. 
Mie. But if you will fetch me all the things 
yon promiſed me, you ſhall kiis me as long as you 
leaſe. 
a Zor. But when I have done all theſe things, you 
muſt never ſee any other man but me. | 
ie. Muſt not I ? —»- — But J don't like that. 
And will you ſtay with me always then ? 
Zor. No; 1 hall only come to fee you in the 
evenin 
Wife. (0 then it will be well enough, — —for 2 
will ſee whom I pleaſe all the day, and you ſhall know 
nothing of the matter.) [4fide.] Indeed I won't ſee | 
any body elſe but you; indeed I won't. But do go 
ani fetch me theſe fine things. 
Zor. | go, my dear. Mrs Midnight, pray take 
care of her. I never ſaw any one ſo pretty nor ſo 


filly. | 
AY Wife. 
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Wife. I heard you, Sir; but you ſhall find I have 


ſenſe enough to out-wit you. Well, Miſs Jenny may 
ſtay in the country if ſhe will; and fee nothing but 


the great jolly parſon, who never gives any thing but 


a noſegay, or an handful of nuts for a kiſs. But 
where's the young lady that was here juſt now? for 
to my mind I am in a new world, and my head is 
quite turn'd giddy. 

Mid. It is a common effec, a which the 


town air hath on young ladies, when tirit they coue 
into it, 


Enter CANTILENO. 


Cant. Begar dat dam Englith ballad-finging dog 


has got away de woman—— ah, pardie voila un 
autre — [ Going towards her. 
Le Hold, hold, Signior; this lady is not for 
She is a woman of quality, and her price is 
a Little beyond your pocket. 

Cant. Begar I like none but the woman of qua- 
lity. 
See here—begar here are fifty guinea—dey are 
not above de value of two ſong. 


S ON G. 


To beauty compar'd, pale gold I deſpiſe ; 
No jewels can ſparkle like Cælia's bright eyes: 
Let miſers with pleaſure ſurvey their bright maſs ; 
With far greater raptures | view my fine Lats : 
Gold lock'd in my coffers for me has no charms, 
Then its value I own, 
Then I prize it alone, 
When it tempts blooming beauty to fly to my arms, 


IVife. This is certainly one of thoſe operiſh ſingers 
Miſs Jenny uſed to talk of, and to mimic: ſhe taught 
me to mimic them too. 


RE. 


And you no know de price of my pocket 
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Cant. 


Wife. 


Cant. 
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RECITATINVE. 
Brighteſt nymph, turn here thy eyes, 
Behold thy ſwain deſpairs and dies. 


A voice ſo ſweet cannot deſpair, 

Unleſs from deafneſs of the fair; 

Such ſounds muſt move the dulleſt ear: 
Leſs ſweet the warbling nightingale ; 

Leis ſweet the breeze ſweeps ow the vale. 


S O N G. 
Sweeteſt cauſe of all my pain, 


Pride and glory of the plain, 


See my anguiſh, 
See me languiſh: : 


Pity thy expiring ſwain. 


IWife. 


Cant. 
Wife. 


Cant. 
Wife. 


Gentle youth, of my diſdain, 
Ah, too cruel you complain: 
My tender heart 
Feels greater ſmart; 
Pity me, expiring fwain. 


Will you then all my pangs deſpite 1 ? 
Will nothing your diſdain remove? 
Can you not read my wiſhing eyes? 
Ah, muſt I tell you that I love? 
I faint, I die, 
And ſo do I. 


BALLAD enters, and ſings. 
A 


Turn hither your eyes, bright maid, 
Turn hither with all your charms ; 
Behold a jolly young blade, 


Who longs to be clatp'd in your arms: 


To ſighing and whining, 
To ſobbing and pining, 


Then merrily bid adieu. 


Cant. 
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Cant. See how I expire, 
Bal. See how I'm on fire, 
And burn, my dear nymph, for you. 
Wife. Thus ſtrongly purſu'd, 
| By two lovers woo'd, 
What ſhall a pcor woman do? 
But à lover in flames, 
Sure molt pity claims, 
So, jolly Lad, I'm for you. 


Enter MIDNIGHT. 


Mid. Gentlemen, I muit beg you would go iats 
another room; for my Lord Bauble is jult coming, 
and he hath beſpoke this. 

Cant. Le diable ! one of our dire tors! I would 
not have him ſee me here for de varld. l 

ie. Is my Lord come? How eagerly I long to 
fee him ! | 

Cant, Allons, Madam. 

Ilife. No, | will ſtay with my Lord. 

Mad. He is juſt coming in. — ——Upon my foul, [ 
will bring her to you preſently, 

Cant. Well, you are de woman of honour. 

Bal. This new face will not come to my turn yet; 
ſol will to my dear Tawdry. 


Enter Lord BAWBLE. 


 L:rd Bawb. Well, I have kept my word; I have 
brought the Ready. [Seeing Wite.] Upon my ſoul, a 
fine girl ! ! I ſuppoſe this is the you told me of ? 

Mid. What ſhall I do? Ade. Yes, yes, my 
Lord, this is the ſame ! But pray come away ; for 
1 can't bring her to any thing yet; ſhe is ſo young, 


if yem ipeak to her, you will frighten her out of her 
wits ; uave but a little a and I thall bring her 


to 13Y mind. 


Lird Bab. Don't tell me of patience ; I'll ſpeak to 
ber now; and I warrant I bring her to my mind. 


[ They talk apart. 


ige. [At the other end of the Kies. lo:ting at 
_ my Lord.] © la! that is a ine gen tleman, — 
eee an 


— „ 2 e W * — — 
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and yet who knows but Mr Thomas might be juſt 
{ſuch another, if he had but as fine cloaths on? 
I wonder he don't ſpeak to me; to be ſure he don't 
like me; if he did, he would ſpeak tome; and if 
he does not preſently, the old fellow will be back 
azain, and then l mult not talk with him. 

Mid. Conſider, ſhe is juſt freſh and raw out of the 
conntry. | 

Lord Bawb. I like her the better. It is vain to 


contend; for, by Jupiter, I'll at her. I know how 


to deal with country ladies. I learnt the art of mak- 
ing love to them at my election. 

Mid. What will become of me! I'll get out of 
the way, and ſwear to Mr Zorobabel, I know no- 
thing of my Lord's ſeeing her. [Exit. 

Lord Baaub. It is generous in you, Madam, to leave 
che country, to make us happy here with the ſun- 
ſhine of your beauty. 

IWife. Sir, I am ſure I ſhall be very glad if any 
thing in my power can make the beans and fine gen- 
tlemen of this fine town happy. He talks juſt like 
Mr Thomas, before I was married to him, — he 
firſt came out of his town - ſervice. [ Aide. 


Lord Bawb. She ſeems delightfully ignorant. A 


quality which is to me a great recommendation of a 
miſtreſs, or a friend. _——O, Madam, can you doubt 
of your power, which is as extenſive as your beauty ; 
| which lights ſuch a fire in the heart of every beholder, 
as nothing but your frowns can put it out! 

Mie. I'll never frown again; for if all the fine 
gentlemen of town were in love with me, icod,- 
with all my heart, the more the merrier. 


Lard Bawb. When they know you have my admi- 


ration, you will ſoon have a thouſand other adorers. 
If a lady have a mind to bring cuſtom to her houſe, 
the hath nothing more to do but to dang” one of us 
Lords out for a fi 

IWVife. A lord 2 —— Gemini, and are you a lord ? 
42 My Lord Bawble, Madam, at your 

dee. © - 

Wife. Wes my Lord Bawble is the prettieſt — 

2 


8 
* - * 1 
3 
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Lever heard; the very name is enough to charm one 
My Lord Bawble ! 
3 Why, truly, 1 think it has ſomething 

of a quality-found in it. 

Wife. Heigh, ho 

Lord Bau. Why do you ſigh, my charmer ? 

Wife. At what, perhaps, will make * ſigh too, 
when you know it 

Lard Bawb. Ay, what 2 | 

, Wife. | am married to an odions ſootman, and 
can never be my Lady Bawble —— 1 am afraid you 
won't like me, now I have told you. But I aſſure 
you, if 1 had not been married already, I thould have 
married you of all the deaus and fine gentlemen in 
the world: but tho' [ am married to him, 1 like you 

the beſt; and i hope that will do. 
Lor 3 Yes, yes, yes, my dear; do 
very well: (Is this wench an iiſiot, or a bite? marry 
me, with a-pox !) [Aue] And fo you are married 
to a footman, my dear ? | 

ie. Yes, Tam; 1 ſee you don't like me. now 
you know I am another man's wife. 

Lord Bawb. Indeed you are miſtaken; [ diſlike no 
man's wife but my own. 

Wife. Ola! What, are you married then? 

Lord Bamb. Yes, 1 think I am: but I have almoſt 
forgot it; for I hare not ſeen my wife, till this morn- 
ing. for a twelvemonth. = 

Wife. No! by goks, you may marry ſomebody 
elſe for me. And, now I think on't, if I ſhould be 
teen fpeaking to hirn, 1 ſhall laſe all che ine things L 
1 Le 


— we n 
luſty fellows, for no other buſmeſs but to carry me up 


and down in a chair. 


Lord Bawb. 1 will not only do that, but I will 


keep you two other tall fellows for no other uſe but 
to walk before your chair. 


Vor. SR. . 
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* Wife. Will you? Nay, I aſſure you, I like you 
better than him, if I ſhall not loſe any fine things by 
the bargain——HÞut hold, now I think on't : Sup- 
pole I ſtay here till he come back again with his 
preſents, I can take the things, pramiſe him, and go 
with you afterwards, you kncw, my Lord. O, how 
pretty Lord founds! 

Lord Bawh. No, you will have no ne2d on't; 1 
will give you variety of fine things. (Till 1 am tired 
of you, and then I'll take them away again.) Bat, 
my dear, theſe lodgings are not fine enough; I will 
take ſome finer for you. 
Wife. Ola ! what, are there finer houſes than this 
in town? Why, my father hath five hundred a- year 
in the country, and his houſe is not half ſo fine. 

Lerd Bawb. O, my dear, gentlemen of no hun- 
dred pound a year ſcorn ſuch an houſe as this: No 
body lives now in any thing but a palace. | 

IVife. Nay, the finer the better, by goles, if you 
will pay for it. | 5 

Lord Bawb. Pugh, p'ſhaw, pay! never mind that: 
That word hath almoſt put me in the vapours. — 
Come, my dear girl |  [Riffes ber. 

IWife. O fie, my Lord, you make me bluth. He 
kiſſes ſweeter than my huſband a thouſand. times : 
I did not think there had been ſuch a man as my huſ- 
band in the world, but I find I was miſtaken. 

Lord Bawb. Confider, my dear, what a pride you 
will have in hearing the man you love call'd Lord- 
ſhip. 

Wike. Lordſhip ! it is pretty. Lordſhip! But then 
you won't ſee me above once in a twelvemonth. 

Lord Bawb I will ſee you every day, every mi- 
nute : I like you ſo well, that nothing but being mar- 
ried to you could make me hate you, N 

Wife. O Gemini! I forgot it was the faſhion. 

Lord Bawb. Let us loſe no time, but haſten to find 
ſome place where I may equip you like a woman of 

quality. Sk . | 
Mie. I am out of my wits. My Lord I am ready 
ty wait on your Lordſhip where-ever your Lordſhip 


'» 


yy 
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pleaſes ——Lordſhip ! Quality ! [ ſhall be a fine Lady 
immediately now, 


Enter MIDNIGHT. 
Mid. What ſhall 1 do? I am ruin'd for ever! 


My Lord hath carried away the girl. Mr Zoro- 


babel will never forgive me; I ſhall loſe him and 
all his friends, and they are the only ſupport of 
my houſe. Foolith flut, to prefer a rakiſh Lord to a 
ſober Jew : Bat women never know how to make 
their market, till they are ſo * no one will give ay 
thing for them. 


Enter THOMAS. 
Tho. Your humble ſervant, Madam. Pray, Ma- 


dam, how do you like my cloaths ? 


Mid. Your tailor hath been very expeditious, in- 
deed, Sir. 

Tho. Yes, Madam, I ſhould not have had them 
ſo ſoon, but that I met with an old acquaintance, 
Tom Shabby, the tailor in Monmouth-ſtreet, who 
fitted me with a ſuit in a moment But where's 


Mid. (What ſhall I fay to him?) 01 believe ſhe is 
gone out to ſee the town, | 

Tho. Gone out! hey! what, without me ! who” * 
gone with her? 

Mid. Really, Sir, I can't tell. Here was a gen- 
tleman all over lace: I ſuppoſe, ſome acquaintance 
of hers. I fancy the went with him. 

Tho. A gentleman in lace! I am undone, ruin'd, 
diſhoncur'd! Some raſcal hath betray'd away my 
wite. Zounds, why did you let her go out of the 
houſe till my return ? 

Mid. The lady was only a * with me, I had 
no power over her. 

T7590. How, did any man come to ſee her? for 1 
am ſure ſhe did not know one man.in town, It muſt 
be ſomebody that uſed to come here. ; 

Mid. May the devil fetch me, if ever I ſaw him 
before ; nor do I know how he got in.— 


my wife? 


But there are birds of prey lurking in every corner 


22 
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of this wicked town : It makes me ſhed tears to think 
what villains there are in the world, to betray poor 


innocent young ladies. [ Cries, 
Tho. ns CEP IS IS | the firſt ſix weeks of our 
marriage ! 


Mid. That is a pity indeed — if you have been 
marry'd no longer: Had you been together half a 
year, it had been ſome comſort But be adviſed, have 
a little patience; in all probability, whoever the Sen- 
tleman is, be'll — her again oon. 

Tho. Return her! ha! ſtain'd, ſpotted, ſullied! 
Who ſhall return me my honour ? --- $'death ! I'll 
ſearch her thro' the town, the world Ha! my 
father here! | f 

Cod. (entering Son, I met your man John at 
te i inn, and he 12 w'd me the — hit her. 

Where is my daughter, your wife? 
79e. Stolen! loſt! every thing is loſt, and 1 am 
undone. 

Cod. Hey-day ! What's the matter? 

The. The matter! O curſe this vile town; I did 
but go to fornith myſelf with a ſuit of cloaths, chat 1 
might appear like a gentleman, and in the mean time 
your daughter hath taken care that I ſhall appear like 
a gentleman all the days of my life ; for I am fure L 
{hall be aſbamed to ſhew my head among footmen. 

Good, Flow my daughter run away — 

Mid. I am afraid. it is too true. 

Good. And do you ſtand meditating ? 

Tho. What ſhall L do? 

Good. Go advertiſe her this minute in the news- 
paper; —get my Lord Chief · Juſtice's warrant. 

Mid. As for the latter, it may be adviſable; but 
the former will be only throwing away your Maney ; 
for the papers have been of e 
vertiſements of wives running from their — 

that nobody now/ reads them. 
7535. That I ſhould be fack a blockhea@ to bring 
my wife to town ! 


Good. That 1 fliould be ſuck a for as to fuffer | 


r 
27%, Ig [ was enaarried again, L would not ven- 
ture 
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ture tay honour in a woman's keeping, for all the for- 
tune the could bring me. 

Good. And if I was a young fellow again, I would 


not get a daughter, for all the pleaſure any woman 
could give me. 


Zer. Here, where's my miſtreſs? I have equipp'd 
| her: here are trinkets enough to ſupply an Alderman's 
wife. 

Mid. (I muſt be diſcover'd.) Huſh, hufh, confi- 
der your reputation ; here are company. --Your 
miſtreſs is run away with my Lord Bawble. 

Zr. My mittreſs run away! Damn my reputation: 
Where's the girl ? I will have the girl. 

Good. This gentleman may have loſt a daughter 
doo. 

75. Or a wife, perhaps You have loſt your 
wife, Sir, by the violence of your rage. 

Zor. O worſe, worſe, Sir; I have loſt a miltreſs. 
While I went to buy her trinkets, this damn'd jade 
of a bawd (where is ſhe ?) lets in a young rake, and 
he is run away with her: The ſweeteſt bit of country 
mnocence, jult come to town. S'blood, I would have 

iven an hundred fottery-tickets for her. 

I : How ! Hell-hound. 

Mid. J am an innocent woman, and ſhall fall a 
facrifice to an unjuſt ſuſpicion. 

Cood. Oh! my poor daughter! 

Tho, My wife, that I had ſo moch delight in! 
Zor. My Miſtreſs, that I propos'd ſuch pleaſure in! 
Mid. O the credit of my houſe, gone tor ever! 

Zor. Ha! here the is again. 


| Enter WIFE. 

Wife. Such joy! ſuch rapture ! Well, I'll never 
go into the country again. Faugh ! how I hate the 
name.—Oh ! father, I am ſure you don't know me; 
nor you, Mr Thomas, neither ;—nor 1 won't know 
you. -———-Ah, you old fatty fellow, l don't 
want any ching you can give; 3 nor ycu fhan't come 

A a is near 
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near me. —ſo you ſhaa't Madam, I am very 
much oblig'd to you, for letting me ſee the world. I 
hate to talk to any one I can't call Lordfhip. 

Gard. And is this be-powder'd, be-curl'd, be- 
hoop'd mad woman my daughter ? 

[ She cocquets affectedly. 
Why, huſſy, don't you know your own father?) 
To. Nor your huſband? 

Pie. No, 1 I don't know you at all; —— I never 
ſaw you before. I have got a Las, and I don't know 
any one but my Lord. 

75. And pray what hath my Lord done to von. 
that hath put you in ſuch raptures ? 

IWiſ:. O by gole! who'd be ſool then? When 1 
liv'd in the country, I uſed to tell you every thing 1 
did; but I am grown witer now, for I am told 1 
muſt never let my huſband know any thing I do, for 
he d be angry; though I don't much care for your 
anger, for Flefign always to live with my Lord now; 
and he's. never to be angry, do whaz I ml. —Why, 
prithee, fellow, do'ſt thou think that I am nat fine 
lady enough to know the difference batween à lord. 
and a ſootman ? 

Zor. A footman! 

Mid. J thought he was a ſervant, by his talking 
10 much of his honour. = 

Th. You call me foorman! I own I was a foot- 
man; and had rather be a footman ſtill, than a tame 
cuckold to a lord. 1 with every. man who is not a 
footman, thought in the ſame manner. 

Cod. Fhou art a pretty fellow, and. worthy a bet- 
ter wiſe, 

Tho. Sir, Lam ſorry that from henceforth I can- 
not, without being a raſgal, look on your daughter as 
wy wife; I am ſorry I can't forgive her. 

_ Wife. Forgive me,—— ha, ha, ha! ha, ha, ha! 
comical ! why I won't forgive you, Mun. | 

God. What hath he done, which you will not 
forgive ? 

Mie. Done! why I have found out ſomebody 1 
like better; and he's my kuſband, and I hate him be- 
cauſe it is the faſhion: That he hath done. | 


Zor. 
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Zor. Sir Skip, a word with you: If you intend to 

part with your wife, I will give you as much for her 

as any man. 

» Tho, Sir! 

Zer. Sir, I ſay, I will give you as much, or more, 


for your wiſe, than any man. 


Tha. Thoſe words, which ſupyoie me a villain, 


call me ſo, and thus ſhould be return'd 
[Gives bia a box on the ear. 


| ; S'death, Sir! do you know whom you uſe in 
this manner 


Tho. Know you? yes, you raſcal, and you ought 


to know me. L have indeed the grea ateſt reaſon to re- 


member you, having — a ticket of you in 
the laſt lottery for as much again as it was worth.— 
However, you thall have re to remember me for 


the future; a footman ſhall teach ſuch a low, pititul, 


flock- jobbing pickpocket to dare to think to cuckol 
Kis betters. {Kicks him off the Hage. 
Zor.. You. ſhall hear of me in Weſtminſter- hall. 


Good.. Your humble ſervant; [ Kicking him off. 
thouſand 


Zor. Very fine! very fine! u ten 
dound- man is ro be kick'd! 
Cod. A raſcal, a villain. 


Enter Lord BRAWBLE. 


Wife. O my dear Lord, are you come 
Lord Baxh. Fie, my dear, you ſhr, uld not have run 


away from me while | was in an inner-room, pro- 


miſing the tradefman. to pay him for your fine things. 
Wife. O my Lord, I only ſtept into a chair, as you 
all it, to make viſit to a ſine lady here. It i * 
fport :© ride in a chair | 
Lord Baud. Bleſs me !what.s here! My old man 


Tem in maſquerade? 


Tho. I give your Lordſhip joy of this fine girl.— 
Lerd Banf. Stay till I have had her, Tom. Egad 


ſhe hath coſt me a round ſum, and I had nothing 


but kiſſes for my money yet. 
Tho. No, my Lord! Then I am afraid your Lord- 


ſhip never will have any thing more, tor this lady is 


| Ind 
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Lord Bawb. How what property have you in 
her? 

Tho. The property of an Engliſh huſband, my 
Lord. 

Lad Bawb. How, Madam! are you married to 
thiz man ? 

Wife. J married to him! I never ſaw the fellow 
before. 

Lied Bab. Tom, thou art a very y impudent fel- 
low. 
Good. Mercy on me! what a fink of iniquity is 
this town ? She hath been here but five hours, and 
learnt affurance already to deny her huſband. 

Lord Bawb. Come, Tom, refign the girl by fair 

means, or worſe will follow. 

F. How, my Lord, reſign my wife! Fortune, 
which made me poor, made me a ſervant; but Na- 
ture, which made me an Engliſhman, preſerved me 
from being a ſlave. I have as good a right to the 
little I claim, as the proudeſt peer has to his great 

poſſeſſions; and whilſt T am able, I will defend it. 

Lord Bawsb. Ha! raſcal! [They dra. 

Ccd. Hold, my Lord; this girl, ungracious as ſhe 
is, is my daughter, and thi; honeſt man's wife. 

Hie. Whether | am his wife or no, is nothing to 
the purpoſe; for I will go with my Lord. I hate 
my huſband, and I love my Lord. He is a fine gentle- 
man, and | am a fine lady, and we are fit for one an- 
ether-—--- Now, my Lord, here are all the fine 
things you gave me; he will take them away, but 
you will keep them for me. 

Lord Bawb. So, now I think every man hath his 
own again; and fince ſhe is your wife, Tom, much- 
good may do you with her. I queltion not but theſe 
trinkets will purchaſe a finer lady. FExit, 

Wife. What, is my Lord gone? 

Tho. Yes, Madam, and you ſhall go, as ſoon as 
I can get horſes put into a coach, | 

Wife. Ay, but I won't go with you. 

Tha. No, but you thall go without me: your good 
father here will take care of you into the country; 
where, if I hear of your amendment, perhaps, hulf a. 

Fear 


* 
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year hence, | may viſit you; for ſinee my honour is not 
wrong'd, | can forgive your folly. | 

fits. I thalt ſhew you, Sir, that I am a woman 
of ſpirit, and not to be govern'd by my huſband. — 
I thall have vapours and fits, (theſe, they ſay, are in- 
fallible) ; and if they won't do, let me ſee who dares 
carry me into the country againſt my will: 1 will 
ſwear the peace againſt them. 3 

Good. Q! oh! that ever I ſhould beget a daugh- 
ter! 8 | 

Tho, Here, John | 

John ( enters. * An' d pleaſe your Worſhip. 

Tho. Let all my things be pach d up again in the 
coach they came in; and fend Betty here this inſtant 
with your miitreſs's riding dreſs — Come, Madam, 
you mult ſtrip yourſelf of yuur puppet-thew dreſs, as 


I wilt of mine; they will make you ridiculous in the 


country, where there is ſtill ſomething of Old Eng- 
land remaining. Come, no words, no delay; by 
Heaven! if you bu: affect to loiter, I will fend orders 
with you to lock you up, and allow you oaly the bare 
neceſſaries of life. You ſhall know I'm your huſband, 
and will be obey'd. 


Mig. (crying. And muſt I go into the country 


by myſelf? Shall I not have a huiband, or a Lord, or 
any body ? ——If I mult go, won't you go with me? 


Tho. Can you expect it? Can you alk me, after 


what hath happened. | 

Wife. What I did, was only to be a fine lady, and 
what they told me other fine ladies do, and I ſhould 
never have thqught of in the country ; but if you 
will forgive me, iq will never attempt to be more than 
a plain. gentlewoman again. 

Tho. Well, and as a plain gentlewoman, you 
ſhall have pleaſures ſome fine ladies-may envy. Come, 


dry your eyes; my own folly, not yours, is to blame; 


and that I am only angry with. 
IVife. And will you gs with me then, Tommy! 
Tho. Ay, my dear, and ſtay with thee too; I de- 
fire no more to be in this town, than to have thee 


Cood.. 
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Good. Henceforth, I will know no degree, no dif- 
ference between men, but what the ſtandards of ho- 
nour and virtue create ; the nobleſt birth without theſe 


is but ſplendid infamy ; and a footman with theſe 
qualities is a man of honour. 


s O N G. 


Wife. Welcome again, ye rural nine; ; 
Innocent nymphs and virtuous frwnins : : 
Farewell town, and all its ſights; ; 
Beaus and lords, and gay delights: 

All is idle pomp and noiſe; 


Virtuous love gives greater joys. 
Cnous. 

All is idle pomp and noiſe; 

Virtuous love gives greater joys. 


11 
WEDDING-DAY. 


A COME D Y, 


As it was acted at the 
THEATRE-RoYAL in DRURY-LANE. 


Buy his Majeſty's Servants. 


PRO L O GU E. 


Spoken by Mr MackLIx. 


GE NTLEMEN and ladies, we muſt beg your 
indulgence, and humbly hope you'll! t, b- af nded 
At an accident that has happen d 55-1 , ac ich act 
not in the leaſt intended, 
T aſure yoa : if you pleaſe, your money ſhall be return d, 
But Mr GARRICR, 19-day, 
| _ performs a principal character in the play, 
Unfortunately has fent word, "iwill be inp: ſi oe , having 
fo lang a part, 
To ſpeak to the 8 he hasn't had time to get it 
by heart. 
T have been «with the author, 2 Jew awhat's to be dane, 
For, till the Prolegue's ſpoke, Sir, ſays I, we can't go on. 
« P/haw! rot the Prologue,” fays he ; © then begin 


without it.” 

I told him, war impoſſ ble, you'd make ſuch à rout 
about it : 

Beſides, 'twould be quite . —and ] dare 
a 


Such an attempt, Sir, would make them damn the play. 
* Ha! damn my play.” the ſrighted bard replies, 


Dear MACKLIN, you muſt go an then and apulo- 
gize.“ 


Apologize ! not I; pray, Sir, excuſe me. 

* Lounds! ſomething muſt be done: prithee, don't re- 
Fuſe me : 

cc Prithee, go on: tell them, to damn my play, will be 

a damn'd hard caſe. 

& Come, do: y % a good, lng, diſmal, mercy-beg- 

0 face. 
Vor. IV. B b Sir, 


17 
— 4 — 


NDR : =D 


ww»  FROLOGCUT. 
Sir, your humble ſercant : you're very merry. Ter,“ 


ſays he ; ve heen drinking 

« To raiſe my ſpirits ; for by JuerTex ! | [ found ent 
In&ing.” 

So away he went to ſee the . ; 0! there he fits : 

Smoke hin, ſmicke the author, gau laughing crits. 

Jon t be finely fituated for a damning CHI - 
a /hrili Ihihee! 9 direful yell. 

As Farsrarr ſays, Would it were bed-time, __ 
and all evere well ! 

II hat think you now? Wheſe face lroks eworſt, yours or 


mine ? 


Ah ! thou fealiſh fellower of the ragged Nine, 


72 4 better fluck 19 honeſ| ABRAAM Apans, by | 


half: 
He, in ſhite of eritics, can oaks your readers laugh, 
But ts the prolegue.—WWhat ſhall 1 fay ? IWhy, faith 
in my ſenſe, 
I take pluin truth to be the beſt * Ace. 
I think then, it at horrid fluff; and, in my _— 


apprevenſion, 


| Had it been ſpoke, net worthy your attention. 


Pit oe you a ſample, if [ can recollect it.—— 


Hip! tate courage: never fear, man: don't be de- 


jeded. | 

Peer devil! he can't ſtand it; te has drawn in tis 
head : 

T reckon before the play's done he'll he half dead. 

But to the prologue. It began, 


40 To-night the comic author of ta-day, 


& Har writ a—a—a—ſomething about a play: 

« And as the bee. the bee,---( that he brings by way. 
of fimile) the bee, which FOver, | 

«© Thro', thro,” -----P/haw ] pox 9 my memery lO! 

| & thro” fields and groves, 

& $9 comic poets in fair LoN DON town 

% To cull the feuer- of characters wander up and 


dawn.” 


Then there was a goed deal about Roms, Artytns, 


and dramatic rules, 


And charafters of tat es and courtiers, aufer, aud 


esl Sy | 
Aud 
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And a vaſt deal about critics---and good nature, -an d 
the poor author's fear ; 

And [ think there was ſomething about a third night,--- 

hoping to * you here. 

Twas all ſuch. ſtuff as this, not worth repeating, 

In the old prologue cant; and then at tft concludes, 
Ibu kindly greetin 

& To you, the critic jury 0 the pit, 

& Our culprit author does bis cauſe ſubmit : l 

« [With juftice, nay, with candour judge his wit: | 

« Give him, at leaſt, a patient, guiet bearing : 

« If cuil, damn tim ; if nei guilty, clear Lim. 
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ACT L SCENE I. 


SCENE, MILLAMOUR's Lodging. 
BRAZEN aſleep en a Chair. 
MIL L AMOUR, ( calls ſeveral times without— 
BRAZ EN.) 
HY, you incorrigible raſcal, are you not 
W aſhamed to ſleep at this time of day? Do 
think yourſelf in Spain, r aan þ that 
thus _—— ;o regularly to ſleep when others go to 
| — Lwaling.] Truly, Sir, F think he that wakes 
with the owl, ſhould reſt with him too. Spain! Agad, 
1 ſhould live in the Antipodes, by the hours I am 
obliged to keep. Nor do [ ſee why the ſame bell, 
that rings others. to dinner, ſhould not ring me to 
fleep : for, t thank heaven and your honour, ſleep is 
the only dinner 1 have had theſe two days. 

Mil. Ceaſe your unpertinence, and get things 
ready to dreſs me. 

Braz. What: cloaths will your honour pleaſe to | 
wear ? 

Mil. Get me the blue and ſilver; or ſtay—the 
brown and gold. Come back, fetch me the black ; 
that ſuits beſt with my preſent. circumſtances. 

Braz. I fancy the lace ſuits beſt with your circum- 

| B 3 ſtances. 


r 


Jour ſervant your creditor is the ſureſt way of making | 
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ances. Moſt people in your honour's circumſtances 


wear lace. 

Hil. Harkee, Sir, I have often cautioned you 
againſt this familiarity. You mult part with your wit, 
or with your maſter. 

Braz [| Afide.) That's true. If I had any wit, I 
ſhould have parted with him long ago. No wile ſer- 
vant Wl Toe WHh 2 quatier whe Ras Weng away has. 


eltate. 


Mil. Get me the laced—go immediately. Fami- 
harity is a ſort of intereſt which all ſervants exact from 


an indebted maſter: and, as being indebted to a friend, 


is the ſureſt way to make him your enemy, ſo making 


your friend. 
SCENE I. 
| Enter BRAZEN » /hewing in Mrs USEFUL. 
Braz. Sir, is your honour at home ? here is Mrs 


| Uſeful. 


Mil. Sirrah, you know I am at home to my friend, 


my miſtreſs, and my bawd, at any time. 


Me Uſe. Hoity, toity.— What, mult I ſtay at the 
door, till your worſhip has confidered whether you 
will ſee me or not? Do I paſs for a beggar or a dun 


with you? Do you take me for a tradeſman with his 


bill, or a poet with a dedication? 

Mil. [io Braz. ] Do you ſee what your blunders are 
the occafion of? Come, my angry fair- one, lay aſide 
the terror of your brows, ſince it was my ſervant's 
fault, not mine. 

Mrs Ufe. I, Obo am admitred where a poor wo- 


man of cuality i is excluded ! 


Mil. 1 know thou art. Thou art as dear to the 
women of faſhion as their lap-dogs, or to the men as 
their buffoons. 


Me Uſe. A very civil compariſon ! 


Mil. Thou art the firſt miniſter of Venus, the firſt 
plenipotentiar y in affairs of love, and thy houſe is the 


noble ſcene of the congreſs of the two ſexes. Thou 


haſt united more couples than the alimony- act has 


parted, and ſent more to bed together, without a li- 
cence, than any parſen of the Fleet, 


Mrs Uſe, 
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Mr: Uſe. I with I could have prevented one couple 
from doing it with a licence. 

Mil. What, has ſome notable where of thy ac- 
quaintance turned rebel to thy power, and liſted under 
the banners of Hymen? But be not diſconſolate at 
thy loſs. —My life to a farthing the returns to her 
duty. Whoring is like the mathematics; whoever 
is once ini:iated into the ſcience is 1ure never to 
leave it. 


Mrs Uſe. This may probably take your mirth 
a key or two lower than its preſent pitch. 


[ Gzves a letter, 
Mil. I hope thou doſt not deal with the law. I 
know no letter can g ve me any uneaſineſs, but a let- 
ter from an attorney. [Opens the letter.] Ha ! Sted- 
faſt ! I know the hand, tho' not the name. | 
Sir, after your behaviour to me, I might not have been 
firidly obliged to give you any account of my actions: howw- 
ever, as it is the laſt line you will ever fee from me, I 
have prevailed with myſelf to tell you, that yeur courſe 
of life has at laſt determined me to fly to any harbour 
from the danger of you ; ; and accordingly this morning has 
given me toa inan, whoſe eftate and | [encere affections will, 
in time, produce that love in my beast, which your ac- 
tient have—have—( this is a damm d hard word) have 
e-ra-di-ca-ted, and make me happy in the name of 
CLARINDA "a 
Mrs U * vou think now, Sir? 
bink! f = * am the moſt unhappy of _ 
* have loſt the moſt charming of women, 
Mrs Uſe. I always told you what it would — 
to, but you went ſtill on in your profligate way. It 
is very true, what religious men tell us, We never 
know the value of a bleſſing till we loſe it. 
Mil. Ay, tis very true indeed; for till this hour 
I never knew the value of Clarinda. [ Reads again,] 
Hum! hum bas given me to a man, whoſe eſtate and 
fincere affection, by which I am to underſtand that my 
| rival is ſome very rich old fellow; two excellent qua- 
| 1 for a huſband and a cuckold, as one could 
; l 
Mrs Uſe. I ſhall make a f iithful report of the phi- 
art with which you receive the news. Wo 
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Mil. Oh ! could'ſt thou tell her half my tenderneſs 
or my pain, thou muſt invent a language to expres 
them. 


MM, Uſe. Truly, I think you had beſt ſer pen to 
paper, and tell her them yourſelf. 
| Mil I had rather truſt to your rhetorie : the gw 
per, I am ſure, will carry no more than I put into itz 
but for thee —— 
Mrs Uſe. If it receives any addition, it will not 
de to your advantage. 
Mil. 1 dare truſt thee ; thou loveſt the- game toe 
well to ſpoil it. 
Mrs Uſe. It is very ſtrange that a lover will not 
anſwer his miſtreſs's letter. 
mi Oh! no one writes worſe than atTeal lover, 
For love, like honeity, appears generally moſt beauti- 
ful in the hypocrite. In painting the mind, as well 
as the face, -art goes nature. 
Ars Uſe. Why, this is all cool reafon. I expected 
nothing but — threatning, ſighing, la- 
menting, raving. | 
Mil. You are miſtaken. I a& on the marriage of 
a miſtreſs as on the'deathr of a friend: I ſtrive to the 
utmoſt to prevent it. But if fate will have it ſo 
Mr. De. You are a wicked man. You know it 
hath denty'ih Your pager ws Joununy it. 8 
Mil. Yes; but, my dear, I am no more reſolute 
to give up my liberty to the one, than my life to 
the other: and if nothing but my marriage or my 
death can preſerve them, agad, I believe I ſhall 
continue in tatu quo, be the cunſequence what it 
will. Celia 
Braz. Sir, here's a lady, 1 don't know « hether 
ſhe comes under any of the titles your honour would 
have admitted. 
Mil. Sirrah,—admit all ladies wharſoever. 
Mrs Uſe. 1 U be gone this moment. 
Mil. Why fo? 
"Mrs Uſe. Oh! I would not be ſen with you for 
the world, 
Mil. Out of e for my reputation, T ſup= 
poſe, But that's fafe enough with vou; and as for 


your reputation, it is lafe enough Mich any one. Ne- 
putation, 
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putation, like the ſmall-pox, gives you but one pa in 
in your life. When you have had the one, and loſt 
the other, you may venture with r where you 
pleaſe. 


SCENE III. 


MILLAMOUR, Mrs USEFUL, Mr. 
PLOTW ELL. 
_ Mil. Ha! ! 

Mrs Plat. You ſeem farpriſed, Sir: 1 ſuppoſe 
this is a viſit you little expected, tho' I fee it's no un- 
uſual thing for you to receive viſits from a lady. 

Mrs Uſe. No, Madam; my couſin Millamour is 
very happy with the ladies. 

Mil. [to Plotwell.] 1 believe, couſin, this is a re- 
lation of ours you don't know; give me leave to in- 
troduce you to one another. Couſin Uſeiul, this is 
my conſin Plotwell ; couſin Plotwell, this is my couſin 
Uſeful. [ The ladies /alute. ] But come, relations ſhould 
never meet with dry lips, Here, Brazen, bring a 
bottle of Uſquebaugh. 

Both wom. Not a drop for me. 

Mil. Come, come, it will do you no harm. Well, 
Couſin, and how did you leave all our relations in 
the North ? Have you brought me no letters ? ? 

Mrs Plot. Only one, Couſin. | 

Mrs Uſe. Laſide.] Couſin! this is a fiſter of mine, 
I believe; we are both of the ſame trade, my life on't. 

Mil. Ce Brazen, h enters with a bottle. ] Sirrah, 
fill to the ladies do you hear? [ He takes à letter — 
Plotwell and opens it.] 

Sir, after ſo many vows and proteſtations, TI ſhould 
be ſurprized at the falſhoed of any one but ſo great a vil- 
lain as yourſelf : but, as I have been long ſince certain, 
that you have not one virtue in your whole mind, that 

you are a compound of all that is bad, and that you are 
the greateſt tyrant, and the falſeſt and maſt perjured 
 evretch upon earth, I can expect no ether. If you de- 
ſerve not this and ten times worſe, make haſte to acquit 
yourſelf to the injured Lucina, 
Mrs Plat. Well, Sir, what does my aunt fay? 
Mil. She is very ü about my health, com- 


* 4 
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plains of my not writing. There's no ſecret in't, I'll 
read it for your diverhon. [ Reads. 
Me. Plet. For heaven's ſake, Sir, do not diſeover 
the ſecrets of our family. 

Mil. Dear nephew, I ſuppoſe it is impoſſible for ſo 
fine a gentleman, amidſt the harry of the beau monde, 
te think of an eld aunt in Northumberland; yet 2 
vou might ſometimes find an of «pat to let one know 
a little how the world goes. Pl ! I'll read no more. 
Theſe country relaticns think their friends in town 


obliged to furniſh them with continual matter for the | 


ſcandal of their tea-tables. Has the old lady no fe- 
male acquaintance ?—They would take as much plea- 
fure in writing defamation as ſhe in reading it. For 
my part, I'll never trouble myfelf with others buſi- 
neſs, till I can mind 7 Own; nor about others ſins, 
till T have leſt off my o 

Me. Uſe. Which — not be till doomſday, I'm 
confident. 


Mil. Never, while I have the ſame mind to tempt 


me to fin, and the ſame conſtitution to ſupport ine in 
it. For fins, like places at court, we ſeldom * 
till we can keep them no lon 


Mrs Uſe. And, like places at court, you often 


keep them when you can't officiate in them. 
Mrs Plot. But I hope you will anſwer my aunt's 
letter. 


il. Not 1. faith. Your aunt's letter ſhall anſwer 


itſelf. Send it back to the old lady again, and write 
my duty to her on the back of it. 


or I am 


8e F NE IV. 
MILLAMOUR, USEFUL, Mrs PLOTWELL,, 
BRAZEN. 


Braz. Sir, Sir. 
Mil. Well, Sir; what, another coufin? Do you 
Dear, ſirrah, 1 am at hom to no more female rela- 
tions this morning. 

Braz. Sir, Mr Heartfort i is below. 

. MY. 1 kim to walk up. * 
| 77 


Mrs Uſe. You have done your duty to her already, | 


had ov» fa fa My 


Hos 4 Q@ ty 
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Mrs Plat. But are you reſolved not to anſwer the 
letter ? . 

Mil. Pofitively. And, harkee,—tell the enraged 
fair one, ſhe hath made a double conquelt : her beauty 
got the better of my reaſon, and now her anger hath 
got the better of my love. Give my humble ſervice 
to her, and when ſhe comes to herſelf again, tell her 
I am come to myſelf. 

Mi. Plat. You will repent of your havghtineſs, I 
warrant you. 

Mil. So there's your diſpatch.— And now for my 
other couſin. 


$£+ 8 # 8, Vi 
MILLAMOUR, Mrs USEFUL. 


Mil. And for you, Madam, give my kindeſt re- 
ſpects to Mrs Stedtaſt. TelL her, I will endeavour to 
efface the lovely idea which Clarinda had formed in 
my mind, ſince ſhe is now another's. I will pray for 
her happineſs, but mult love her no more. 

Mrs Uſe. And is this all ? 3 

Mil. You may carry her this again. rell her I 
will have nothing to put me in mind of her ——-and 
this kiſs, which I ſend her by you, ſhall be the Laſt 
token {he ſhall have to awakeu the remembrance of 

me. i 

' Mrs Uſe. Well, you're a barbarous man. But 
ſuppoſe now l could procure a meeting between you; 
ſuppoſe I could bring her to you this very day, at your 
own houſe— 
| Mil. Suppoſe! O! thou dear * ſuppoſe 1 
gave thee worlds to reward thee. 

Mrs Uſz. Well, I will ſuppoſe you a man of ho- 
nour, and much may be donc. Don't be out of the 
Way. [Extt. 

Mil. Thus men of buſineſs diſpatch attendants. 
And in female affairs [ believe few have more buſineſs 
than myſelf, The Grand Signior is but a petty prince 
in love, compared to me. But tho? I have diſguifed 
my uneaſineſs before this woman, Clarinda lies deeper 
in my heart than I could with. There is ſomething 
in that dear name gives me a wn quite different 

2 | rom 
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from that of any other woman. The thought of ſee- 
ing her another's, ſtings me to the very ſoul. 


SCENE VI. 
MILLAMOUR, HEARTFORT. 


Heart. What, is your levee diſpatched ? I met 
antiquated whores going out of your door, as thick as 
antiquated courtiers from the levee of a ſtateſman, 
and with as difconſolate faces. I fancy thou haſt done 
nothing for them. 
Mil. Thus it will ever be, Jack, where there are 
a multitude of attendants. The lover no more than 
the ſtateſman can do every one's buſineſs. 

Heart. Thou doſt as many people's buſineſs as any 

man in town, I dare ſwear. 

Mil. I believe no one taſtes more the ſweets of 
3 OM | 

Heart. Nor any more its bitters, than IJ. Oh! 
Millamour, I am the moſt unhappy of mankind---— 
I have loſt the miſtreſs of my ſoul. 5 
4 Mil. Ay— and I have loſt two miſtreſſes of my 
dul. | 
Heart. The woman I doat on to diſtraction is to 
be married this day to another. | 

Mil. A reprieve, a reprieve, in compariſon of 'my 
fate! The woman I doat on was married this morning 
to another. e 
— Thou knoweſt not what it is to love ten- 

Mil. No, faith; not very tenderly, — not without 
a great deal of diſcretion. Here lies the difference 
between us: you, Heartfort, have difcretion in every 
thing but love: I have diſcretion in nothing elſe. 
Mine is a true Enghth heart; it is an equal ſtranger 
to the heat of the equator and the froſt of the pole. 
Love ftill nouriſhes it with a temperate heat, as the 
fun doth our climate; and beauties riſe after beauties 
in the one, juſt as fruits do in the other. 

_ Heart. Is it impoſſible to engage thee to be ſeri- 
ous a moment ? | 

Mil. Faith, I believe it would on this ſubject, if 
I did not know thy temper. 


Heart. 
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Heart. The loſs of a miſtreſs may indeed ſeem 
trifling to thee, who haſt loſt a thouſand. 

Mil. The devil take me if I have. I have 
found it always much eafier to get — chan to 
loſe them. Women would be charming things, Heart - 
fort, if, like cloaths, we could lay them by when we 
are weary of them; ſince, like cloaths, we are often 
weary of them before they are worn out. But this 
curſe attends a multiplicity of amours, that a man 1s 
ſometimes forced to fupport his whole wardrobe on 
| his back at once. 

Heart. My paſſion, Sir, will not bear raillery. 

Mil. I am forry for it. Raillery is a fort of teſt 
to our paſſions: when they will not bear that, they 
are dangerous indeed: therefore I'll indulge your in- 
firmity, and for your ſake will be grave on fa ſub- 
ject which I could never be ſerious on for my owns 
So, lay open your wound, and [I'll give you the belt 
advice I can, 

Heart. lam enough acquainted with your tem- 
per, Millamour, to know my obligations to you for 
this compliance. And after all, perhaps my caſe 
requires rather your pity than advice; for the laſt 
word I had from my miſtreſs was, that the hated me 

of all men living. 


Mil. Hum! Faith, I think your caſe requires 
neither pity nor advice. 

Heart. But this is not the moſt terrible, or time 
might alter her inclination. 

Mil. Hardly, if it be ſo violent. 

Heart. I take its violence to be a reaſon for its 
change; but I have a better from experience, for ſhe for- 
merly has told me, that ſhe loved me of all men living. 

Mil. And what has cauſed this great revolution 
in her temper ? 

Heart. Oh! I defy all philoſophy to atcount for 
one of her actions. You might eaſier ſolve all the 
phenomena of nature, than of her mind. All the 
infight you can get into her future thoughts by her 
preſent is, that what ſhe fays to-day, the will infal- 
libly contradict to-morrow. 

Mil. So, if ſhe promiſed your rival 82 you 
may depend upon her diſcar him to-da 
Vor. IV. — Es | , Heart, 
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Heart; But then the has a father, whoſe reſolu- 
tion is immovable as the predeſtinarian's fate, who 
has given me as poſitive a denial as his daughter, 
and is this day determined to beſtow her on another, 
whom he has preterr'd to _ 
Mil. For the old reafon, I ſuppoſe, — becauſe he 
is richer. | 
Heart. No, upon my word; for a very new rea- 
ſon, becauſe he is a greater rake. For you mult 
know, that this mighty unalterable will, which is as 
fixed as the Perſian laws, is determined with as little 
reaſon as reſolutions. of ſome countries which are leſs 
ſtable. In ſhort, Sir, he hath laid it down as a max- 
im, that all men are wild at one period of life or 
another; ſo he reſolved never to marry his daughter 
but to one who hath already paſſed that period. At 
laſt, the young lady's good ſtars, and his great wil- 
dom, have led him to the choice of Mr Mutable. 
Mil. What, our Mutable ! ET, 
Heart. The very ſame tho' I have reaſon 
to believe ſhe hath as great an avertion for him as 
for me. There is ſome other, Millamour, hath ſup- 
planted me in her heart, whom l have not yet been 
able to diſcover; for to this match ſhe is compelled 
by her father. 
Mil. So you Wen to the man the loves; 
you have only diſcovered her huſband. 
Heart. Ten thouſand horrors are in that name 
Mil. Hum !——-— faith, ro him I think there 
may ; but if the poſſeſſion of your miſtreſs's perſon 
be all you defire, I can't fee how you are a whit the 
Farther from that by this match; and as to the firſt 
favour, I thould not be much concern's about that. 
If a man would keep a coach for my uſe, I think it 
is but a ſmall indulgence, to let him take the firſt air- 
ing in it. | 
Heart. Oh, do not trifle. An hour, a minute 
'2 moment's delay may be my ruin. Could I but 
ſee her before the marriage, this compulſion of her 
father's might throw her into my arms. But he is 
reſolved the thall be married on the ſame day with 
himſelf, and he ' hath this morning taken a ſecond 
De: Millamour, thou haſt a lively ima- 
-  - Fination, 
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10N. Set it at work for thy friend; for bx 

aven, I never can have any happineſs but in Mils 

Stedfait's arms. | 

Mil. Miſs Stedfalt !—and her father l this 

morning !—O ! my triend, if I den't invent for thee, 
may 1 never be happy in Mrs Stedfaſt's arms! 

Heart. What do you mean? 

Mil. It is as fixed as your father-in-law s moſt 
confirmed will, that he is to be the cuckold of your 
humble fervant. Take courage; the devil's in't 
if he robs us both of our miltreſles in one day. 


Mine he has got already. — and much gocd may 
ſhe do him. | 


Heart. Is it poſſible ? 

Mil. Ay, faith. This father-in-law _ yours that 
was to be, and that fhall be too, hath outſtript me in 
the race, and is gotten to the goal before me, 

Heart. You are a happy man, Millamour, who 
can be fo eafy in the lots of a miitreis. 

Mit. Ay, and of a miſtreſs thou haſt heard me 
toaſt ſo often, and talk fo tenderly, ſo fondly ot—in 
the lofs of Clarinda. | 

Heart. The devil! was Miſs: Lovely your Clarinda? 

Mid. Ay, Sw, Mits Lovely, Mrs Stedfatt now, 
was my Clarinda, and is my Charinda ----and Miis 
Stedfaſt ſhall be yours. 

Heart. Keep but your word there, Millamonr. 

Mil. Lock ye, Heart fort, if ſhe hath a mind to 
ſee you, I'll fend for an engine that ſhall convey you 
thither, in ſpite of all the tathers in _— 

Heart. But the time 

Mil. If you will ſtep in with me while I dreſs, 
Brazen {batt fetch the perſon immediately. Ceme, 
be not dejected; we thall be too bard for all, I war- 
rant you. 
 #eart. Yet how do I know but every moment way 
be the curſed period of my ruin? Perhaps — in- 
flant gives her to another. 

Mil. It cannot give her inclinations ; 2nd, as I 
have heard thee ſay, thy miſtreſs hath wit and beauty, 
depend upon it theſe qualities will never be confined 
in the arms of a man ſhe doth not like. Purſue her, 
and the mult fall. Decency may guard her a honey- 
. | _Cez2 moon 
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moon or two, but ſhe will be yours at laſt. Never 
think a celebrated beauty, when fhe is married, is 
deceaſed for ever. No, rather imagine her ſetting 


in her huſband's bed, as poets make the Sun do in 
that of Thetis; 


Which from our ſi ght retires a while, and then 
Riſes and ſhines o'er all the world again. 


— 


ert ern t 
SCENE, LUCIN A“ Lodgings. 
LUCINA and Mr: PLOTWELL. 


Lvcina. 

ISTRACTION ! ſend me back my letters ! ! 

Is not falſehood enough, mult he add inſult to 
it? Oh ! may eternal furies haunt him! may all the 
horrors of deſpair attend his guilt ! may he be fo 
_ wretched, that hell itſelf may ſicken with revenge 
Mrs Plot. And may you be ſo happy as to have 
nothing to do with him ! or rather, ſo wiſe not to- 
defire it! 

Lac. Sure it is impoſſible. He could not be ſo 
a villain. You never carried him my letter. 
Te, that has ſworn ſo many vows of conſtancy —— 
Mrs Plot. Ha! ha! ha! vows of conſtancy f that 
any woman after eighteen ſhould think of "theſe ! 
Vows in love have juſt the ſame meaning as compli- 
ments in converſation ; and it is as ridiculous to be- 
lieve the man who ſwears eternal conſtaney, as to be» 
lieve him who aſſures you, he is your molt obedient, 
humble ſervant. 

Luc. Oh! Plotwell, had I but known thee ſooner ! 
had I but known a friend like you, who could have 
armed my unexperienced ſoul againſt the wicked arts 
of this deceitful man 

Mrs Plat. Then you would have followed my ad- 
vice, juſt as you have done fince we were acquaint- 
ed, Could any one have armed you againſt the pro- 
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urres at your: teet, when 1 is not in your power to 
p evail againit him, even when he has ducovered his 
falichood. 

Luc. Believe me, I could never aſſure myſelf of it 
till now; the whole long year that | expected his re- 
turn to Paris, tho' it made me fear his falſehood, (till 
left me room to hope his truth. 

Mrs Plat. We are apt to hope what we deſire : 

but could any woman have reaſon to expect the re- 
turn of a lover, after a month had paſt beyond his 
promiſe? Had he intended to have married you, he 
would have done it before his departure. Marriage, 
like {elf-murder, requires an immediate refolution : 
| he that takes time tor deliberation, will never accom- 
pliſh either. 
Lac. Oh! Plotwell, thou art well {kill'd in the 
wiles of the ſex : I wonder thou could'it be deceived, 
Mr Plat. Yes, Madam, I have paid for my 
knowledge, Man is that forbidden fruit which we 
muit buy the knowledge of with guilt. He muit be 
taſted, to be known; and certain poiſon is in the 
taſte. Were man to appear what he really is, we 
ſhould fly from him as from a tempeſtuous fea ; or 
were he to be what he appears, we- thould be happy 
in him as in a ſerene one. They lead as into ruin 
with the face of angels, and when the door i is * 
us, exert the devil. 

Luc. He muſt have been a man of uncommon 
ſenſe, who work d your ruin. 

Mrs Plot. Rather the circumſtances of my ruin 
were uncommon. -: 

Luc. I am ſurpriſed that in all our acquaintance, 
though you have often mentioned your mistortunes, 
you have carefully avoided entering into the cauſe of 
them. 

Mr: Plat. Though the relation be uneaſy to me, 
ſtill to ſatisfy your curioſity, and to prevent any ſo- 
licitations for the future, I will tell you in as few w 
as I can. In my way to Paris, twenty years ago, 
fell acquainted with 2 young gentleman, who ap- 
peared to be an officer in the army. He continued 
our fellow - traveller on the road, and, after our ar- 
rival at Paris, took 4 in the fam hauſe with 

c 3 us, 
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us. I was then young and unſkill'd, and too ready 
to liſten to the flattery of a lover. In ſhort, he em- 
ployed all his art to convince me of his paſſion, to 
make an impreſſion on that heart which was too 
weakly ——4 to reſiſt him. He fucceeded, ——— 
and I was undone. 
Luc. I can't find any thing uncommon in theſe 
2— for I was undone juſt the ſame way 
ſe 
| Mrs Plot. After a month ſpent in our too fatal 
and too guilty joys, he ſuddenly elop'd from Paris, 
and from that time I never ſaw him more. 
| Luc. But could any thing beſo ſtrange as your ay- 
ing twenty years in Paris, without ſeeking after him? 
RY Plet. I heard the ſame year he was flain at 
. the battle of Belgrade. But I think it much more 
ſtrange in you, after ſtaying a year at Paris, to come 
_ a-hunting after your lover. For a woman to pufſue, 
is for the hare to follow the hounds ; a chaſe oppo» 
| ſite to the order of nature, and can never be ſucceſs- 


ful. A woman is as ſure of not overtaking the lover 


who flies from her, as of being overtaken by a Jover 
who flies after her. 

Luc. Well, I'm refolved to ſee him. If I reapno 
other advantage from it, I ſhall have at leaſt the plea- 
iure of thundering my injuries in his ear. 

Mrs Plot. The ufual revenge of an injured miß- 
treſs. If nature had not granted us the — of 
venting our paſſions at our tongues and our eyes, the 
injury and falſhood of mankind * deſtroy above 

our ſex. 


SCENE I. 
SCENE, The fret. 


MILLAMOUR, HEARTFORT, BRAZEN. 


Mil. Your calling on me was lucky enough; you 
could have been directed to none properer for your 
purpoſe than this woman: for tho' her body will 
ſcarce go thro? the door, yet ſhe has dexterity enough 
to go thro? the key-hole. But let me tell you, that 
dextcrity mult be put in 7.0tion by gold, or it will re- 
| main in reſt, 

Hear ts 
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Heart. She ſhall not want that. When my Char- 

Jotte's at ſtake, fortune or life are trifles to the adven- 
turer. 
Mil. Well, 8 ſober grave man of ſenſe, thou 
art ſomething violent in thy paſſion. I always thought 
love as foreign to a ſpeculative man, as religion to 
an atheiſt. 

Heart. Perhaps it may: for I believe the atheiſt 
is as often .infincere in his contempt of religion, as 
the other in his contempt of woman. There are in- 
ſtances of men who have profeſſed themſelves deſpiſers 
of both, that have at length been found —_— 
their ſhrines. 

Mil. Thoſe are two things never intend to trou- 
ble my head about the theory of-——1 ſhall content 
myſelf with the practice 

Heart. With the practice of one, I dare ſwear. 

Mil. In my youth, I believe I ſhall : and for be- 


| ing old, I defire it not, 1 would bave the fires of 


life and love go out together. What is life worth 
without pleaſure ? and what pleaſure is there out of 
the arms of a miſtreſs? All other joys are dreams 

to that. Give me the fine, young, blooming girl, 
—<cheeks blulking,—eyes ſparkling. Give me her, 
Heartfort — | 

Heart. Take her with all my heart. Cr,” Me 
| Brazen, you are to conduct me another way. 

Mil. You are too ſoon for Mrs Utfetul's appoint- 
Ment. 

Heart. No matter--here is one comin g would avoid. 
Mil. Ha! your rival. Nay, you have no reaſon 
to be angry with him: you tell me, he is as averſe to 
the match as yourielf : you cannot expect he ſhould 
be diſintereſted out of complaiſance. | 

Heart. It is tor that reaſon I would avoid him. | 
I am not malter enough of my paſſions; beſides, I 
hate lying and impertinence ; I can't bear to hear a 
fellow run on with his intimacy with this duke and 
that lord, whom he has never ſpoke to, and, perhaps, 
never ſeen. 

Mil. A more innocent vanity at leaſt, than the 
boaſting of (avours from women, tho' with truth, as 
I ave qe: ſome men of ſenſe do; which is a va- 

nity 
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nity indulged at the expence of another's reputation. 


Heart. Faith, and* | take the other to be equally 
as deſtructive of reputation; for | can't ſee why it 
ſhould more reflect on a woman to be great with a 
man of ſenſe, . cada 
a foot. | 
Mil. Pſhaw !—thou art as ſerious in thy criticiſns 
on life, as a dull critick on the Drama. I prefer laugh- 
ing ſometimes at a farce and a fool, to being enter- 
rained with the moſt pn WE cab 
vertation of men of the beit ſenſe. 

Heart. In my opinion, laughing at fools is en- 
. g them at their own weapons; for a fool always 


laughs at thoſe who laugh at him, nay, and oftner 
ques the thapk of his fide, becauſe there are in the 


world abundance of fools to one who 'is otherwiſe. 


In ſhort, it is as dangerous to ridicule folly any 


where openly, as to ſpeak againit Mahoretiſm in 
1 But he is —— 


SCE N E III. 

MILL AMOUR. HEARTFORT, MUTABLE, 
BRAZEN. 

Mat. Nay, foregad, Heartfort, you ſhall not run 


away from me—Pox take your miiſtreſs, I would not 


Joke 1 a friend for all the ſluts in town— Plhaw ! they 
are plenty enough If thou can'tt perſuade my father 
off the match, I did not care if the devil had her. 
Heart. Harkee, Sir, on your life, do not utter a 
prophane word of her. 
Mut. Well then, I wiſh you had her, or the devit 


had her—It's equal to'me—'Tis ſo difficult to pleaſe 


you—lI muſt like her, and I muſt not like her. 

Mil. Ay, Mutable, to content a paſſionate lover 
is as difficult as to fail between Scylla and Charybdis : 
you muſt fall into one extreme or other. 

Heart. Tho' I would have Charlotte only mine, 

could not bear to hear her ſlighted by another. 

Mil. Well, Mutable, doth this — fally of yours 
proceed from having been in bed early, or from not 
being 1 in bed at all? 

Mat, 
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Mut. Not at all, * Lord —— is an 
everlaſting ſitter. 
Mil. Who had you with you? 

Mut. There was myſelf, three lords, two baronets, 
four whores, and a juſtice of peace. His worſhip, in- 
deed, did not fit late; he was obliged to go home at 

| three to take a nay, to be ſober at the ſeſſions 

Mil. And puniſh wickedneſs and debauchery. 

Mut. Millamour, was you ever in company with 
my Lord Grig ? le is the merrieſt dog—We had 
ſach diverſion between him and the duke of Fleet-ſtreet 
— fa, ha, ha! ſays the Duke to me,—Jack Nutabl2, 
fiy< he—ha, ha, ha! what do you think of my Lord 
Grig ? Why, my Lord Duke, ſays I, what of my Lord 
Grig ? Why, ſays my Lord Duke again, he is damnably 
in love with my Lady Piddle. —-You know my Lady 
Fiddle, Millamour—tfhe is a prude, you know; and 
that puts me in mind of what Sir John Gubble told 
me t'other day at White's. | 

Heart. Death and damnation! this 5 inſupport- 
able. Come, Mr Brazen 


SCENE IV. 
MILLAMOUR, MUTABLE. 

Mut. White's —Now, I mention White's, I | 
ſend an excuſe to my Lord Goodland. He invited me | 
two days ago, to dine with him to-day, 2 
Mil. Two days ago! -why, he went into the | | 
country a week fince. 

Mut. Nay, then Sir Charles Wiſeall was ln, 
for he delivered me the meſſage yeſterday : which is a 
little ſtrange, methinks. 

Mil. Ay, faith, it is very ſtrange ; - for he has been 
in Scotland this fortnight. 

Mut. How! 

Mil. It is even fo, I aſſure you. | 

Mut. Then, as ſure as I am alive, I dreamt all 
this. O! but may I with you joy yet? Toy tell me 
you are going to be married. 

Mil. Who told you ſo ? 

Aut, Hum! ——--that I can't . It was 


either 
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either the Ducheſs of Holburn, or Lady 2 or 
Lady Scramble, or | 

Mil. No, you dreamt it: a ſure ſign it will not 
happen. 

Mut. Heyday! where's Heartfort gone? 

Mil. He can't bear a ſucceſsful rival. : 

Mut. Poor devil! I pity him heartily. And I 
pity myſelf: for, I proteſt, I am as ſorry at winning 
her, as he can be at loſing her. 

Mil. But, is there no way of 5 the old 
gentleman off? 

Mut. Odd! here he comes. Prithee, do try; 
let me call you my Lord, and it will give you more 
weight with him; for he takes a lord to be as infal- 
lible as the Pope 

Mil Ay, is "he ſo fond of quality? 

Mut. Oh! moſt paſſionately. You moſt know, 
he heſitates even at this match on that account; nay; 
I believe, notwithſtanding her fortune, he would pre- 
fer a woman of quality for his daughter in-law, tho 
the was not worth a pgroac. 

Mil. Ha! Sdeath! [ have a thought - but mum 
he's here. 


SCENE v. 
ol MUTABLE, YOUNG MUTABLE, 
© MILLAMOUR. © 


| Old Mor. Ha! Jacky, have I found you out 
at laſt? It is ſo long ſince I was in town, I had almoſt 
lo:i myſelf. But, harkee,——who's that fine gentle- 
man? hey! 

Young Mut. O! one of the lords I rakdoon Icon - 
verſe with an intimate acquaintance of mine. 
I'Il introduce you to him, Sir. My Lord, this is my 
father, my Lord 

Old Mut. At your lordſhip's ſervice, my Lord. 

Mit. Sir, I am exceedingly glad to ſee you in town. 

Old Mut. I anvexceedingly obliged to your lordihip. 
 — My Lord, I am vaſtly naworthy fo great an honour. 

Young Mat. You will excuſe my father, my Lord: 
as he has liyed in:the eduntry moſt of his time, he 
does not make quite ſo fine a bow as we do. 

| Old Mut. 
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_ O14 Mut. My fon fays true, my Lord. I have 
lived moſt of my time in the country, the greater my 
misfortune, and my father's crime, my Lord. But, 


I thank my ſtars, my ſon cannot charge me with 


ſtinting his education. Alas! my Lord, it muſt be 


done betimes. A man can never be ſent into the 


world too ſoon. What can they learn at ſchools or 


univerſities ? No, no, I ſent my boy to town at 
ſixteen, and allowed him wherewithal to keep the belt 
company. And, I thank my ſtars, I have hved to ice 
him one of the fineſt gentlemen of his age. 

Youns Mut. Ah! dear Sir, your molt obedient 
humble ſervant. | 


Mil. It is owing, Sir. to ſuch wiſe parents as you, 


that the preſent age abounds with ſuch fine gentlemen 
as it does. Our dull forefathers were either rough 
ſoldiers, pedantick ſcholars, or clowniſh farmers. And 
is was as difficult to find a fine gentleman among us 


then, as it is a true Bricon amongſt us now. 

Old Mut. I am very proud, my Lord, to find my 
ſon in ſuch company as your Lordſhip's. 

Mil. Dear Sir, the honour is on my ſide, I aſſure you. 


Old Mut. Sbud! your men of quality are the 


civileſt ſort of people upon earth. 


Mil. And, I believe, my fitter is of the fame opinion. 
Young Mut. His ſiſter ! 


Old Mut. I am extremely bound to your good 


Lordſhip. 


Mil. I ſee you are ſhy of ſpeaking ; but I do not 
at all think it beneath the honour of my houſe to 


marry into a worthy family with a competent eſtate, 
though there be no title, 


0¹ Mut. My Lord! 

Mil. And ſince my fiſter has condeſcended to receive 
the addreſſes of your fon, I thall not oppoſe the match. 

Cd Nut. i am furprized, my Lord 

Mil. Nay, Sir, you cannot be ſurprized; for cer- 


tainly Mr Mntable has more honour, than to have 


proceeded to far without acquainting yon. 


Cld Mut, O, yes, my Lord, he has acquainted 
Yes, my Lord, I have been acquainted in- 


feed But the moat was 5 i great, that I could 
ſcarce believe it. 


Young Mut, 


244 Tov. OE OI 
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Young Mut. | Afide.] This is not the firſt woman 

I have been in love with, without ſeeing. 

Old Mut. O, fie upon you, Jacky, why did you not 
tell me of this ?—T'll go break off the other match this 
moment. My Lord, I cannot expreſs the very grateful 
ſentiments I have of this great honour, my Lord-— 

Mil. I ſhall be glad to fee you at my houſe; in 
the mean time, Mr Mutable may have as free acceſs 
to my ſiſter as he pleaſes. 

Yeung Mut. Dear my Lord, I am your moſt obe- 
dient humble ſervant. 

| Old Mut. 1 and mine, my Lord, are eternally 
obliged to your goodne!s; and I hope my fon is as 
ſufficiently ſenſible as myſelf. —1 will juſt go do a little 
buſineſs, and, then, Jacky, I'll come to this place, 
and you ſhall carry ine to wait on his Lordſhip.—Be 
ſure to be here, or 1 ſhall not be able to find you—ln 
the mean time I am your Lordſhip's very obedient, 
devoted, humble ſervant, to command. | 


SCENE. VI. 
MILLAMOUR, MUTABLE. 


Mil. Well, have I not managed the old gentle- 
man finely ? 

Young Mut. Yes; but, as my Lord Twitter ſays, 
how hall we carry it on? 

Mil. That I am thinking. Suppoſe I] get ſome- 
body to perſonate my ſiſter I ſee your father is of a 
| good, eaſy, credulous diſpoſition, and not ohoguther 
10 inflexible as your father-in-law——— 

Young Mut. No, hang him; he never kept a re- 
ſolutioa two minutes in Ris life. He is the very pic- 
ture of my Lord Shatterbrain ; and you know my 
Lord Shatterbrain is very famous for br eaking his 
word. I have made forty engagements with him, 
and he never kept one;—then, the next time we met, 
— Jack Mutable, ſays he, I know you'll pardon me 
I have ſuch a memory—-but there's Sir George 
Goole. has juſt ſuch another too—but George is a 
comical dog, that's the truth on't——There was he 
and I and ic Duke? 

Mil. Hearkee, I have thought bow che thing ha 

2 


creature! how little he ſuſpects who is his 


tne. 4 
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be conducted. Heartfort's houſe ſhall paſs for mine; 
thither do you bring your father; you ſhall find a 
lady ready to receive you. But you muſt remember 
to behave to her as if you were old acquaintance. I 
will inſtruct her how to anſwer you. So, go now and 
expect your father, and remember to give me the title 


ef Lord Truelove. 


Young Mut. Agad, I din'd with Sir John True- 
love about four days ago; and how many bottles do 
you think we ſat ? | 

Mil. Twenty dozen, if you will. 

Toung Mut. No, faith, not that—not that quite. 
I brought off four to my own ſhare tho” ; and fo drunk 
was my Lord Puzzle—ha, ha, ha! and ſo mad— — 

Mil. But if thou art not quite drunk or mad thy- 
felf, prithee do mind thy buiinets ; for, if you ſtay 
one moment longer, I'll fling up the affair. 

Young Mut. | go, I go. My Lord Truelove, your 
fervant. 'Foregad, Sir John is one of the merrieſt 
_ in Chriſtendom. 


SCENE VII. 


MILLAMOUR /olus. 


Go thy way, Guillim diſplay'd—Thou catalogne 
of the nobility—'Sdeath, I fancy tis the vanity of 


ſuch fools as this, that makes men proud of a title; 


without any other merit. Now if I can but match 


this ſpark with my Northumberland Couſin, I ihall_ 


handſomely be quit of a troubleſome relation—And 
faith, I think the arms of a rich fool are a fort of 
hoſpital, proper to every woman who has worn out 
her reputation in the ſervice. . 
SCENE VIII. 
Mrs STEDFAST”: Heuſe. 


CHARLOTTE, ſpeaking to Mrs USEFUL, * 
goes out, and returns with HEARTFORT. | 


Well, well, tell the wretch, I will ſee him, to 21 6 N 
him another final anſwer, fone he will have i it. N 


Oh! Millamour, thou haſt given this tenet of” 
Vor. IV. D d mine 


T n nung - 
— may A {7 a 


2 . 
8 
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mine more ſighs in one week, than it ever felt be- 
fore nay, than it hath ever made any other feel. 
How thall 1 let him know my paſſion, or how avoid 
this match intended for me by my father! Well, 
Sir, how often mult | tell you, I won't have you, I 
can't have you ? | | 

Heart. Madam, as you have often told me the 
contrary, I think you ſhould give ſome reaſon why 
you will not have me. 

Char. I tell you a reaſon—T hate you. 
Heart. 1 might expect a better reaſon for that 
hate than the violence of my love. 

Char. O! the beſt reaſon in the world. I hate 
every thing that is ridiculous, and there is nothing 
{o ridiculous as a real lover. 

Heart. Methinks, gratitude might produce the 
higheſt affection. 

Char. Your humble ſervant, ſweet Sir——— Gra- 
titude ! that implies an obligation; but how am 
I obliged to you for loving me ? I did not afk you to 


love me—did I ?—1 can't help your loving me; and 


if one was to haye every one that loves one, one muſt 


Have the whole town. 


Heart. Can my torments make you merry, Ma- 


dam? 


Char, O! no certainly; for you muſt know, I 
am extravagautly good-natur'd : nor can you yourſelf 


ſay, that | have not begg'd you to get off the rack: 


but you would have me take you off in my arms, like. 
an odious ridiculous creature, as you are. 
Heart. Give me my reaſon again; untie me from 


the magic knot you have bound me in; for whilſt 


you hold me faſt within your chains, tis barbarous to 
bid me take my freedom. 

Char. Chains !—fure being in love is ſomething 
like being in the galleys; and a lover, like other 
ſlaves, is the ſubject of no other paſſion but pity : 


nay, they are even more contemptible——they are 
mere inſects. One gives being to thouſands with a 
mile, and takes it away again with a frown. A ce- 
_ Iebrated phyſician might as well grieve at the death 

af every patient, as a celebrated toaſt at the death of 


every 
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every lover: and then it would be impoſſible for either 
of them ever to have dry eyes. 

Heart. Come, come, Madam; the world are not 
at all fo deaf to reaſon as I am. There are thoſe who 
can ſee your faults, tho” I can't—can weigh affectation 
againſt beauty, and ill- nature againſt wit. 

Char. They are inſeparable. No one has beauty 
without affeQation, nor wit without ill · nature. But 

lovers, you know, only ſee perfections. All things 
look white to love, as they do yellow to the jaundice. 

Heart. This cool infenfibility is worte than ra 
Char. It would be cruel indeed to add to the fire. 
TI would extinguith your paſſion, Sir, fince this is the 
laſt time it can blaze in public, without prejudice to 
my reputation. 

Heart. Sure, you can't reſolve to marry a fool? 

Char. I can reſolve to be dutifal to a parent, and 
run any riſque rather than that of my fortune. In 
fhort, Mt Heartfort, could you have prevailed with 
my father, you might have prevailed with me. I 
liked you well enough to have obeyed my father, but 


not to difobey him. 


Heart. Was that the affection yon had for a ma 


who woutd have facrificed himfelf and the whole 
world to you? 


| SCENE IX. 3 
CLARNDA, CHARLOTTE, HEARTFORT.. 


Clar. Pie! Charlotte, how can you uſe him ſo barba- 
rouſly ? Poor Heartfort-! I proteſt I pity you fincerely, 

Char. Indeed, Clarmda, ——for 1 ſhall never call 
you mother ——1 am come to an age, wherein [ ſhall 
not follow your advice in difpoling of myſelf; nor 
am | more for werd to aſk your opinion, than yew was 
to aſk mine, when you married my father. 

Clar. My dear Charlotte, you ſhall never have 
more cauſe to repent my marriage, than I believe you 
would have to repent your own with this-gentleman. 

Heart. My life, Madam, is a poor facrifice to ſuch 

neſs. 
Char. Dear creature! if the old gentleman your 
huſband ' was here, you would make him jealous on his 
D da, . 
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wedding-day.—Befides, it is barbarous in you to blame 
me, for he hath taken a reſolution to give me to Mr 
Mutable ; and you know, or you will know before you 
Have been married to him long, that when once he hath 
reſolved on any thing, it is impoſſible to alter him. 


SCENE X. 
STEDFAST, HEARTFORT, CLARINDA. 


Sted. Heyday ! what's here to do? I thought I 
had forbidden you my houſe. Am I not matter of 
my own houſe? 

Heart. No, Sir, nor ever will, while you have two 

ſuck fine ladies in it. 
Sted. Sir, if I had two empreſſes in it, my word 
ſhould be a law — And I can tell you, Sir, I will have 
blunderbuſſes in it, and conſtables too, if I ſee you in 
it any more. 

Clar. Nay, pray, my dear, do not try to ſhock him 
more; Charlotte hath uſed him ill enough already. 

Sted. Harkee, Madam, my dear, I muſt give you 
a piece of advice 'on our wedding-day—Never offer 
to interrupt me, nor preſume to give your opinion in 

any thing till aſked—If nature hath made any thing 
in vain, it is the tongue of a woman. Women were 
deſigned to be ſeen, and not heard; they were formed 
only to pleaſe our eyes. 
Char. You will be ſingularly happy, my dear, with 
2 huſband who marries to pleaſe no ſenſe but his eyes. 
| — 4 I do not doubt being as happy with him as 
I de 

Sted. This is another thing I muſt warn you of 
Never to whiſper in my preſence. Whiſpering 
no one uſes but with an ill deſign. I made a reſo- 
lution againſt whiſpering at ſixteen, and have never 
whiſpered, ſince. 

Heart, Yes, Sir, and if you had made a reſolution 
to hang yourſelf, others 3 have been equally ob⸗ 
liged to follow the example. 

Sted. T with you would reſolve to go out of my 
doors, Sir; or 1 ſhall take a reſolution which may 
not pleaſe you. Madam, if you have not given this 
2 a final _— already, do it now. 72 

ars 
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Char. You hear, Sir, what my father ſays, there- 
fore I defire you would immediately leave us, and not 

_ Think of returning. again. 

Heart. Not certain death ſhould deter me from 
obeying your commands; nor would that ſentence, 
pronounced from any other lips, give me as much 
pain, as this baniſhment, from yours. [Exit. 


SCENE XI. 
STEDFAST, CLARINDA, CHARLOTTE. - 


_ Clar. Go thy ways, for a pretty fellow. 

Sed. Go thy ways, for an hypocrite. We ſhall 
have that fellow turn rake at forty. The ſeeds of 
raking are in him, and one time or other they will 
break out. Rakery is a diſeaſe in the blood, which 
every man is born with; and the ſooner it thews it; 
ſelf the better. 

Char. But I hope, Sir, fince J have complied with 
your commands, in diſpatching one lover, you will 
comply with my defires, in delaying my alliance with 
another 


Sled. As for Sr fo you 
are married to-day, I care not what hour 


Char. Why to-day, Sir ? 

Sted. Becauſe I have reſolved i it, Madam. 

Char. One day ſure would make no difference. 

Sted. Madam, I have faid it. 

 Clar. Let me intercede for ſo ſhort a reprieve. 

Sted. I am fixed. 

(bar. Conſider, my whole happineſs is at ſtake; 

Sted. If the happinefs of the world was at ſtake, 
I would not alter my reſolution. [Servant enters, 

Ser. Sir, Mr Mutable is below. 

Sted. Shew him up. Go you two in Daughter, 
be ſure and make yourſelf. ready. I have not yet 
reſolved the hour of marrying you, but it ſhall be 
this afternoon ; for I am determined to keep both our 
wedding-ſuppers together. 


SCENE XII. 
' STEDFAST, OLD MUTABLE. 


| ted, Mr Mutable, your ſervant. Odfo ! whine's | 
"Lg SE. 
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the — — lee is a little too backward for 
a young fellow: the bride has reaſon to take it amiſs. 
Old Mut. Nay, Mr Stedfaſt, if ſhe or you take any 
thing amiſs, we cannot help that. 
Steed. Pugh! I was in jeſt with thee: ſhe ſhall 
take nothing amiſs, for I am reſolved on the match. 
- Old Mut. Truly I am ſorry for it. 
Sed. Ha! forry—for what? 
Old Mut. Since it muſt be known, what ſignifies 
hefitation ?—My ſon is pre-engag'd, Sir. 
Sted. How, Sir, pre-engag'd ! | 
_ Old Mut. Les, Sir, to a young lady of beanty 
and fortune—and, what is more, a lady of quality. 
I aſſure you, Sir, I did not know one word of it when 
our bargain was made, which I am ſorry for, and 
heartily aſk your pardon. 
Sted. And is this the manner you treat me in, af- 
ter I have refuſed fuch offers for your ſon's ſake. © 
Old Mut. The match was none ef my own choice; 
but if quality will drop into one's lap 
Sted. Ay, quality may drop into your lap or your 
pocket either, and not make them one bit the heavier 
And pray, who is this great lady of quality? ?: 
Old Mut. I know nothing more of her, than that 
he is a lerd's filker. 
$ted. Hath ſhe no name then? 
Old Mut. Yes, Sir, I ſuppoſe ſhe hath a name, tho” 
1 don't know it. 
Sted. And pray, Sir, what's her fortune? 
Ol Mut. I don't know that either. 
Steal, Your very humble ſervant, Sir -I honour 
'Þ adity. If the lady's quality be equalto your 
— x and Fleet · ſtreet will be in ſtrict al- 
lance—— St, I admire wow my for tho 142 
bable he may get nothing by the bargain, I he 
has eaſe enough 0 ourult his father; and the may 
laugh at you, while all the world laughs at him. 
Cd Mut. What do you mean, Sir: = 
Sted. Stay till your daughter be brought home, 
the will explain my meaning, I warrant you— ſhe will 
bring you both extremes, my life on't—Quality in the 
kennel, and fortune in the air. 1 
ä Old Mut. 
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. - Old Mut. Hum! if it ſhould prove ſo-----Sir, the 
match is not compleated. nc 
|  Sted. No, Sir; you are very capable of breaking 
it off, we fee —— RPE Servant enters, 
Ser. Sir, the lawyer is come with the writings, 
Sted. He may cancel them, if he pleaſes, and hang 
himſelf when he has done. a 
Old Mut. Stay, Sir, I am not determin'd in this 
affair--------- : | 
Sted. Nor in any, I am ſure ------but I am; and 
you muſt give up your pretenſions one way or other 
this moment. | | | 


Old Mut. Then I ſtand by the ſecureſt-----So de- 
fire the lawyer to walk in----I hope you will forgive 
me, Mr Stedfaſt, what's paſt. 


Sted. Ay, Sir, more for my own fake than yours ; 
for had I not reſolved on the match, I might have 


SCENE XIII. 
OLD MUTABLE, STEDFAST, PRIG. 


Old Mut. Come, Sir, I am ready to ſign articles, 
Sted. Where's Mr Squeezepurſe, your maſter ! 
Prig. Sir, my maſter is buly, he could not wait 
on you; but I can do it as well, 
Sted. Sir, I am the beſt Judge of that I have re- 
ſolved never to ſign any thing without your maſter. 
Prig. It is the very ſame thing, I aſſure you-- —— 
The writings are fully drawn, and any witneſs may 
do as well as my maſter. | 
Sted. Your maſter is a negligent puppy, and uſes 
me doubly ill—firſt, in ſtaying away, and then in ſend- 
ing ſuch an impertinent coxcomb to diſpute with me. 
Did Mut. I believe, Mr Stedfaſt, we may do it. 
Sted. Excuſe me, Sir, I ſhall not alter my reſolves— 
Therefore go to your maſter, and tell him to come to 
me immediately; for I will not fign without him, 
that I am reſolved. e 
_ Old Mut. In the mean while, IL'II Rep juſt by, 
and call my ſon, that we may meet with no further 
interruption, Servant _ 
| er. 
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Ser. Sir, the tailor hath ſent word that he can 
not finiſh the new liveries till to-morrow morning. 
Sted. Then, Sir, go and give my humble ſervice 
to the tailor, and tell him to ſend them half done or 
undone ; for I am refolv'd to have them put on to-day, 
— they are 8 blankets over their — 
and my equipage ſhould look hke the retinue 2 
roco 2 — 


ror 


ACT MM. SCENE I. 
SCENE, the ftree. 
HEARTFORT, MILLAMOUR, MUTABLE. 


HearTrort. | 
HOUGH fear my fortune deſperate, yet 
is my obligation infinite to you, my 2 
Millamour, for this trouble. 
„ I have run the 


Mut. And to me too.— | 
hazard of being diſinherited on your account — As 
for the wife, the loſs is not great; but I have a real 
value for the eſtate. 

Mil. Come, faith, Heartfort, thou muſt confeſs 
thyſelf obliged to him ; he hath done what is in his 
power EURO IS 
W 2 I thank him—And, in return, Mutable, 
let me give you a piece of advice. Leave off that 
ridiculous quality of pretending an acquaintance with 
men of taſhion, whom thou haſt never ſeen, for two 
reaſons : Firft, no one believes you ; nor, if you were 
believed, would any one eſteem you for it; becauſe 
all the prize-fighters, jockeys, gameſters, pimps, and 
3 3 

Mut. Ha, ha, ha! chis is very merry, very fa 
cetious, faith—Agad, Milamour, if I did not know 
that Heartfort keeps the beſt company, 1 thould think 
him envious. 

Mil. 1 rather think his ambition lyes quite the op- 
poſite way ; for | have ſeen him walking at high Mall 
with a fellow in a dirty thirt, and a wig unpowder d. 

Mut. Auh ! what a couple of ditinguitbing quali- 
cations he choſe to appear in the Mall with! 


Heart. 
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Heart. And the man he means happens to have 
qualifications very ſeldom ſeen in the Mall, or any 
where elle —— — 

Mut. Ay, prithee what are theſe ? 

Heart. Virtue, and good ſenſe. 

Mat. Ha, ha, ha! virtue, and good ſenſe; no 
powder, and dirty linen Four fine accompliſhments 
for an old philoſopher to live upon 

Mil. Ay, or for a modern philoſopher to ſtarve 
with —But, mum—Remember who I am. 


SCENE i.. 


OLD MUTABLE, YOUNG MUTABLE, 
HEARTFORT, MILLAMOUR. 


Mil. So, Sir, you are expeditious ; and now, if 
you pleaſe, I am ready to wait upon you —— 

Old Mut. J am unwilling to give your Lordſhip 
auy further trouble ; for I find, my Lord, that mat- 
ters are too far gone to be broke off now—S0 | thank 
your Lordſhip for the honour you intended me. But 
the boy mult be married to his former miltreſs— _ 

Heart. Ha! | | | [ Afide. 

Mil. What's this, Sir? 

Old Mut. In ſhort, my Lord, I have as great an 
honour for quality as any man ; but there are things 
to be confidered—Quality is a fine thing, my Lord, 

but it does not pay debts. 

Tung Mut. Faith, you are miſtaken there, fa- 
ther; tor it does. 

Mil. 1 little thought this conſideration would have 
expos'd my ſiſter to an affront—You are the laſt com- 
moner [ ſhall offer her to, I aſſure you—Perhaps you 
may repent this refuſal 

Young Mut. Dear Sir, conſider Tour ſon's 
happineſs, grandeur, fortune, all are at ſtake. 

Mil. Now the affair is over, Sir, I ſhall tell you, 
that my ſiſter is not only ſecure of a fortune muck 
larger than Mr Stedfaſt's daughter; but as I have re- 
 folved againſt marriage, my fortune and title too | 

have deſcended to your ſon. 
Old Mut. Hey !—And ſhould I have ſeen my Jacky 
A lord—Should 1 I bave had a lord aſłk me „ | 


- a ww 
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and a ſet of young lords and ladies my grand- 
children! Should this old crab-tree ſtock have ſeen 
fuch noble grafted fruit ſpreading on its branches? 
O my good dear Lord, I afk pardon on my knees— 
Forgive the foolith caution of a fearful old man. 

+ Mil. My honour, my honour forbids — 

Old Mut. O dear, ſweet, good, my Lord-——Let 
pity melt your honour to forgiveneſs. 

Heart. Let me intercede, Sir. 

Ci Mut. If your honour muſt have a ſacrifice, 
let my fault be paid by my puniſhment. Tread upon 
my neck, my Lord. Do any thing to me. But do 
not let me bar my ſon's way to happineſs. | 

Mil. The flriteſt honour is not required to be 
inexorable. I ſhall content myſelf therefore with in- 
ſlicting on you a moderate puniſhment. Whereas 1 
intended to pay the fortune down before marriage; I 
now will do it afterwards. 

Old Mut. Whenever your Lordſhip pleaſes. I will 
give one thorough rebuff to Mr Stedfaſt, and return 
inſtantly.— Jacky, ſtay, ſtay you here, and expect me, 
to conduct me to his Lordthip. My Lord, I am your 

Lordiaip's moſt obedient humble ſervant. [Exit. 

Mil. This ſucceeds to our wiſh, I think I'll e'en 
play the parſon myſelf, and marry you in jeſt. 

Young Hut. But 1 ſhall not play the huſband, L 
thank you. | 

il. Pſhaw in jeſt. 


uy Mat. Hum, I take matrimony to de no 
* Mil. And l take it to be the greateſt jeſt in nature. 
When the old gentleman comes, Heartfort, do you 
take him to your houſe, which mult paſs for my Lord 
Truelove's, thither will I bring the lady with the ut- 
molt expedition. But remember to give a icular 
order to all your ſervants, that your name is Truelove. 
Heart. If you would have me ſtay with you, in 
the mean time, I maſt have no Lords. Nay, I wilt 
not allow you a baronet. Not even a plain Sir, tho“ 
x knighted but kift week, and hath not paid his 
es yet. 
Young' Mat. Well, well, you: ſhall be humoured, 
tho I am at werk for your ſervice. 
SCEN E 
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SCENE Ill. 
STEDFAST':. Houſe. 
 CLARINDA, Mrs USEFUL. 


Clar. To leave my huſband's houſe on my wed- 
ding-day ? and vilit a gallant? PI never conſent to 


it 
Uſe. Then there's a pretty fellow gone to his fore- 
fathers. 

Clar. No, tell the barbarous man, undone as he 
is, | would have conſented to any other portion with 
him than diſhonour. Tell him, he hath forced me to 
the fatal reſolution I have taken; for, to avoid him, 


hour I gave my hand to Mr Stedfaſt, I reſolved never 
to ſee him more. 


Uſe. The devil take me, if 1 do. You may ſend 
another meſſenger, I'll have no hand in his death. 
I always had a natural antipathy to murder—--Poor 


dear, pretty, handſome young fellow——Go—you 


are a cruel creature !——Oh ! had you ſeen how he 


ſigh'd, and ſobb'd, and groan'd, and kiſs'd your 
letter, and call'd you by all the tenderelt, ſofteſt 


names; then ſhed ſuch a ſhower of tears upon the 
paper; t then kiſs d it again, and ſwore he had loſt 
his ſoul in you—Oh! it would have melted rocks, 
could they have ſeen it. 

Clar. Why wilt thou torment me to no purpoſe ? 


Bo It is your own fault, if it be to no > Rae. 
lar. What can I do? 


Uſe. What can you do ?—that any woman after 
A* ſhauld aſk that queſtion !—What can you do? 
Methinks charity ſhould tell you, if your heart was 
not deaf to every thing that is good. When a fine 
handfome young fellow is the beggar, what WOInan 
can want charity ? 

Clar. I have no more to give—My all is now my 
huſband's 7 nor can I, without injuring him, beſtow--- 

Uſe. Your huſband !—You are enough to make 


think you injur2 your 2 when * whe my ney 
out 


was my firlt cauſe of marrying ; and tell him, in that 


me mad---Injure.your huſband! -—You may as well 
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out of it. And would you be locked up all your 
life in that old fuſty cheſt, the arms of your huſband ? 

Clar. Ha! doth it become thee to rail againſt my 
huſband, who haſt employed all thy vile r to 
perſuade me to receive him ? 

Uſe. To receive him as a huſband I did—and I 
now perſuade you to make a huſband of him. 

Clar. O, villain ! what hath urged thee to uſe 
me as thou doſt? Didſt thou not firſt entice me to 
leave my convent, and fly to England with that mon- 
iter Millamour ?—— And then didſt thou not, with 
the ſame diligence, intreat me to this marriage ? 
And now —— 

e What allegations are here? I own I adviſed 
you to quit a religion I rn, %s not conſiſtent with the 
health of your. ſoul, and to fly to the arms of a man 1 
thought loved you. When I thought he did not love 
you, I adviſed you to leave him—And now I find he 
does love you, I adviſe you to return to him a 

Clar. What ! with the loſs of my honour ! 

Uſe. The loſs of your honour ! No, no You 
may keep your honour ſtill; for every woman hack 3 it 


till ſhe is diſcovered. 


_ Clar. Name it to me no more. 
Uſe. At leaſt you may ſee him----there's no diſho- 
nour in that. 
Clar. 1 dare not think of it. 
Uſe. E'en do it without thinkin ng of it--Let the poor 
man owe the continuing of his life to my entreaties. 
Clar. Oh ! he — 4 a more powerful advocate 
within me. 
* Well--I'Il fly with the happy news. 
lar. Stay---I cannot reſolve. | 
mM. That's enough She that can't reſolve 
inſt her lover, always reſolves for him. 
>. Well---I will take one dear laſt draught of 
ruin from his eyes---And then bid them farewel for” 
ever. | 
SCENE IV. The Street. 
CHARLOTTE digi. 
Here am I fairly eſcap'd from my father's houſe— 
And now, what to do, or whither to go, I know not. 
2 If 
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If I return, I know the poſitiveneſs and paſſionateneſs 
of his temper too well, to leave me any hopes of 
avoiding the match he is reſolv'd on—lf I do not, I 


dread the conſequences. Suppoſe I find Mill»nour . 


out, and acquaint him with my pafiion---I'll die 
ſooner---If Heartfort were here this moment, I be- 
lieve I ſhould not refuſe him any longer---Ah ! 


__ SCENE V. 
MILLAMOUR, CHARLOTTE. 


Mil. Pox on my raſhneſs in diſcharging the good 
mother this morning---I ſhall never be able to find 
Lucina---I muſt get another--Ha! what hath fortune 
fent us? A woman in a maſque -I ſuppoſe the doth it 
to hide the ſmall- pox, or ſome curſed d:formity--But: 
hang it, ſhe may paſs for a woman of quality, for all 
that. Agad, I'll attack her, and, if I miſtake not, ſhe 
expects it. At leaſt fhe doth not threaten to run away. 
Madam, your molt obedient, humble ſervant-—-k 
preſume by your preſent poſture, that your maſque 

ives you an advantage over me—that I have the 
nour of being known to you— 

Char. You may depend on it, Str, it is to my advan- 

tage to cover my face by my doing it—And [ conceive 
it would be to your advantage to wear a-maſque too. 

Mil. I'll excuſe your abuſing my face, while you 
abuſe your own---Nor do I believe you in earneſt in 
either; for I fee, by your eyes, that you like me; 
and I am pretty confident you like yourſelf. 

- Char. Indeed, if Mr Millamour is fo fully per- 
ſuaded of the former, I think he may without any ill 
opinion of my modeſty ſuſpect the latter. 8 

' Mil. Hum! my name too | 

Char, I hope you have not the worſe opinion of 
yourſelf from my knowing it. | 

Mil. No, my dear---nor much the better of you, I 
can tell you. Harkee, child, I find thou art ſome old 


acquaintance of mine; and as thoſe are a ſet of people 


whom I am always glad to ſerve, I will make thy for- 


tune. | 
Char. Now I fancy you don't think me an old ac- 
Vor. IV. Ee - quaintance:; 


- —— — — — * 5 
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quaintance: for, if was, you muſt be affur'd, I know 
that it is not in your power. 

Mil. Why, truely, Madam, I am not worth as many 

Indies as I would beſtow on your dear ſex, if I had 

**m—But, in this affair, I am not to be the principal, 

but only a ſort of agent—or, to ſpeak in your own 

language, the bawd. 

Char. Well, Sir. 

Mil. And if you can but act the part of a woman 
of quality for one half hour, I 2 I thall put it 
into your power to act one as long as you live. 

Char. What! have you a man of quality to diſpoſe of ? 

Mil. No, but I have what many a man of quality 
would be glad to diſpoſe of. I have a great fortune 
for you; and that with it which many a woman of 
quality hath to diſpole of. 

Char. What's that, pray ? 

Mil. A fool! 

Char. Oh! you won't want cuſtomers; but you 
and I, I find, ſhall not agree; for we happen to deal 
in the ſame wares. 

Mil. But mine is a man- ſool, Madam. 

Char. And ſo is mine, Sir, but let us wave 
that; for I will give him to any one who will have 
him. The fortune is what concerns me moſt. Do 
you know any one in whoſe hands I could place ten 
thouſand pounds with ſafery ? 

Mil. Nay, prithee don't trifle---If you will come 
with me, and act your part well, you ſhall be miſtreſs 
of four times that ſum, within theſe two hours. You 
ſhall have a huſband, with thoſe two great matrimo- 
nia qualities, rich and a fool. 

Char. Av, and what is his name? 

il. What ſignifies his name? Will you have a 
Fich fool for a huſband, Madam, or no? This muſt 

be ſome very vulgar laat, by her heſitation. 

Char. No, Sir, I don't want riches, and I hate a fool. 
Mil. Then, your ſervaat. I muſt go find ſome- 
body that will. If J had but tine on my hands, I 
ſhould find many a woman of faſhion — * be glad 

to be Mrs Mutable. 

Car. Ha! ſtay, Sir, (this may be a * adven- 

| HL ture 
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ture, at leaſt it muſt be a pleaſant one) if I — 
known Mr Mutable was the gentleman 

Mil. Well, Mr Mutable is the gentleman. 

Char. O, heavens ! My father. I thall be diſcovered. 

Mil. Come, Madam, we have not a moment to 
loſe. Step to my lodgings, and receive inſtructions. 

Char. Well, Sir, I have ſo good an opinion cf 
your honour, that I will truſt my ſeif with you. 


Mil. My honour is moſt infinitely obliged to your 
5 confidence, dear Madam. 


SCE N E VI. 
STEDFAST, OLD MUTABLE. 

Sted. Forgive indeed! Why, a man may as well 
S * which way the weather · cock ſha!l itand this 
day fortnight, by its preſeat ſituation, as he can what 
you will think an hour hence, by what you think now. 
A windmill, or a woman's heart, are firm as rocks in 
compariſon of you. 

Mut. I own he did over- perſunde me; but, ur 
don me this time, and I will unmedintely fetch the 
boy, and matters {hall be diſpatched. 

Sted. Hum? | 

Mut. Come, come, yon cannot blame me. Wha 
would not marry his ſon to a woman of quality? 

Sted. Who would not? I would not, Sir. If I 
had reſolved to marry my daughter to a cobler, I 
would not alter my reſolution, to fee her a-bed with 
the Emperor of Germany. 

Mut. All men, Mr Stedfaſt, are not fo firm in 
their reſolutions as you are. 

Sted. More ſhame for them, Sir: I am now in the 
fiftieth year of wn age, and never broke one reſolu- 
tion in my life 

Mut. Good Jack ! F am ſome years older than you 

are, and never made a reſolution in my hte yet. 
Sited. Well, Sir, I ſee your fon coming: I will pre- 
pare my daughter. But, pray obſerve me. Make 
one reſolution. If you change your mind again be- 
fore they are married, they ſhall never be married at 
all, that I am refulved. | 

Maut. [ [4 74e.] This is a bloody poſitive old fellow. 

E e 2 What 
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What a brave abſolute prince he'd make! I'll war- 
rant he'd chop off the heads of two or three thouſand, 
ſubjects, ſooner than break his word. I muſt not 
anger him any more. 


SCENE. VII. 


OLD MUTABLE, YOUNG MUTABLE, 
HEARTFORT. 


Cid Mut. Come, Jacky, you muſt along with me: 
Mr Stedfai and I are agreed at Jait, 
YTeuns Mut, And diiappoint his Lordihip, Sir? 
Cid Mut. Don't tell me of his I. ordthig. I have 
taken a relolution to ſze you married immediately : 
and married you ſliall be. 
HFleart. Confuſion ! 
| Toung Mut. Dear Sir. 
Old Aut. Sir, I tell you IT have taken a reſolution: 
ſo follow me, as you expect my bleſſing. 
Tung Mut. Fizartfort, for heaven's ſake ſtop him. 
Heart. 'Sdeath ! mT top him, or perils. | in the at- 


tempt. 
SCENE VIII.. 
MMILLAM OUR“ Ladging. 
BRAZ EN aiene with an opera book in his hand. 


Well, I cannot come into the opinion of the town 
about this laſt opera. It is too light for my gout. 
Give me your ſolemn, ſublime muſic. But pox take 
their taſte : I ſcarce know five footmen in town, who 
can diſtinguiſh. The raſcals have no ear, no judgement. 
I would as ſoon aſk a ſet of country ſquires what they 
liked. I remember the time when we ſhould not have 
fuffer'd ſuch ſtuff as this to have Sone down. Ah dear 


Si caro ( ſings. } 
MILLAMOUR a CHARLOTTE o i 
Mil. Hey-day! Here, you muſical Gentleman, 


pray get Jou down itairs. . 
Braz. Yes, Sir. [ /ings the end of the tune, and exit. 
Char. You have a very polite footman indeed, Sir. 
. Yes, Madam. But come, wy dear, as you are 
now 
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now in a place where you have nothing to fear, you 
have no more oeeaſion fer your maſque. 

Char No, Sir. Before i diſcover more of me, it 
will be proper to ſet you right in ſome miſtakes you, 
feem to lie under concerning me. In the firſt place 
know, that I am a gentlewoman. 

Mil Ay, a parfon's daughter, deſcended from very 
honeſt and reputable parents, I dare ſwear. ¶ ide. 

Char. And, what will ſurpriſe you, one of a very 
good family, and very great fortune. 

Mil. Ay, that would ſurprize me indeed. But 
come, unmaſque, or you will tor ce me to a violence I 
would avoid. | 

Char. You promiſed me not to be rude, before 1 
would venture hither ; and, I affure you, I am a wo- 
man of faſhion. 

Mil. Well, Madam, if you are a woman of faſhion, 
F am ſure you have too much good-nature to be an 
with me for breaking a promiſe, which you have too 
much wit to expect thould keep. Beſides, where there 
is no breach of confidence, there is no breach of pro- 
miſe. And you no more believe us when we ſwear we 
won't be rude, than we believe you when you fwear 
you think us ſo. So, dear iu eet gentlewoman, un- 
maſque; for I am in haſte to ſerve my friends, and 

yet I find I mult ſerve myſelf firſt, 

Char. Hold, Sir. You know you are but a procurer. 

Mil. But I generally taſte what 1 procure, before 

I put it into a friend's hands. Look ye, Madam, it 


zs in vain to reſiſt. So, my dear artificial Blackmoor, 
1 defire thee to uncover. 


Char. No, Sir, firſt hear my hiſtory. 

Mil. ] will firſt ſee the frontiſpiece of it. 

Char. Know, I am a woman of ſtrict honour. 

Mil. Your hiſtory hath a very lamentable beginning, 
(bar. And in the greateſt diſtreſs in the world; for 
T am this day to be married to a man I deſpiſe. Now if 
Mr Millamour can find out any means to deliver me 
from the hands of this uncourteous knight, I don't know 

how far my generoſity may reward him. | forgive theſe 
ſuſpicions owe, which the manner in which you found 
me ſufficiently juſtifies : but, I do affure you, this ad- 
venture is the only one which can attack my reputa- 


Zea tion; 
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tion; and I am the only child of a rich old father, and 
can make the fortune of my huſband. 

Mil. Huſband ! Oh! 

Char. Ay, huſband. As rich a man as Mr Mil- 
amour would leap at the name; though I hope you 
don't think it my intention to make. one of you--Ta 
endeavour wickedly to encloſe a common that belongs 
to the whole ſex. 

Mil. Ouns! what the devil can ſhe be? 

Char. You have a rare opinion of yourſelf. indeed, 
that the very fame morning in which you have eſcaped 
the jaws of a poor miſtreis, you ſhould find another 
with twenty thouſand pounds in her pocket. 

Mil. Every circumitance. [ Af.) Who knows 
what fortune may have ſent me? what theſe charms 

of mine have done? 
Char. What are you conſidering, Sir? 

Mil. I am conſidering, my dear, what particular 
charm in my perſon can have made this conqueſt. 

Char. Oh ! a complication, Sir. 

. Mil. Dear Madam ! 

Char. For you muſt know, Sir, that I ts 
never to marry, till I have found a man without one 
ſingle fault in my eye, or a ſingle virtue in any one's. 
elſe. For my part, I take beauty in a man to be a 
ſign of effeminacy z ; ſobriety, want of ſpirit ; gravity, 
want of wit ; and conſtancy, want of conſtitution. 

Mil. So that to have no fault in your eye, is to be 
an impudenr, hatchet-face, raking, rattling, roving, 
inconſtant —— 

: Char, All which perfecti ons are ſo agrecably blended. 
in you, ſweet Sir 

Mil. Your molt obedient humble ſervant, Madam. 

Char. That I have fixed on you as my cavalier for 
this enterprize, for which there is but one method. I 
muſt run into one danger to avoid another. I have no 
way to ſhun my huſband at home, but by carrying a 
huſband home with me. Now, Sir, if you can havethe 
ſame implicit faith in my fortune as you had in my 
beauty, the bargain is ſtruck. Send for a parſon, and 
you know what follows—[ uamaſques.] You may eaſily 
ſee my confuſion. And I would have you imagine you 
one this declaration only to wy horrible a 2 
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of being obliged to take a man like leſs than yourſelf. 


Mil. laminfinitely 1 
Char. But! do you 


Mil. The offer of ſo much beauty and fortune would 
admit of no heſitation, was it not that I mult wrong a 


friend! Conſider, Madam, if you know none who hatli 
A juſter title to them. How happy would this declara- 
tion make Heartfort, which you throw away on me. 


Char. I find I have thrown it away iadeed—Ha ! 


arn l refus'd ? I begin to hate him, and deſpiſe myſelf. 

Mil. Upon my foul ſhe is a fine woman; but can 
I think of wrongi g my friend? The devil take me if 
ſhe is not exquiſitely handſome; but he is my friend 
But ſhe hath twenty thouſand pounds But I mutt 
be a raſcal to think of her, and as many milkons 
would not pay me for it. 


SCENE IX. 
MILLAMOUR, CHARLOTTE, BRAZEN. 
Braz. Sir, here is a lady. 


Mil. Sdeath, a lady! Fool, ſot, oaf! how hn | 


ſhall I tell thee, that [ am never at home to two la- 
+ dies at a time ? 

Braz. Sir, you would have hang'd me, if 1 ſhould 
have deny'd you to Madam Clarinda. 

Mil. Clarinda ! O, tranſporting name—My dear, 

ſhall I beg, for the ſafety of your reputation, you would 
ſep into that cloſet, while I diſcharge the viſit of a 
troubleſome relation? 

Char. Put me any where from the Jonges of a fe; 
male tongue. — Well, if I eſcape free this time, L 
will never take ſuch another ramble while I live again. 

Mil. ( Shuts her in the cloſet.) There—Now will L 


find ſome way to let Heartfort know of her being here. 


L am tranſported at the hope of ſerving him, even 
9 
| SCENE X. 


MILLAMOUR, CLARINDA introduced by | 
USEFUL. 


Mil. My Clarinda ! This is a goodneſs of that pro 


digious nature 


lar. That it can be cqual'd by nothing but thy 
falſhood. Mil. 
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Mil. Can ſo unjuſt an accuſation proceed from ſ@ 
much ſweetneſs ? Can you, that have torfaken me 
Clar. Do not attempt to excuſe yourſelf---Y ou know 
| how falie you have been—Nor could any thing but 
your falſhood bave driven me to what I have done. 

Mil. By all the 

Clar. Do not damn thyſelf more —-I know thy 
falſhood ; 1 have ſeen it. Therefore thy perjuries are 
as vain as wicked. Do you think I — "his teſti- 
mony ? [ Gives him a letter.] £Y 

Mil. Lucina's letter! Curied accident! She too hath | 
received Clarinda's! but | nwit Rand it out. Hear 
this ! My falſhood ! Mine! when there's not a ſtar in 
keaven that hath not ſeen me, like an Arcadian of the 
firſt ſort, ſighing and withing for you; the turtle is in- 
conſtant, compared to me; the roſe will change its ſea- 
ſon, and bloſſom in mid-winter the nightingale will 
be ſilent; and the raven ſing; nay, the phoenix will 
have a mate, when I have any mate but you. 

Clar. Had this been true, nature thould have ſoon- 
er chang'd than I. 

Mil. Oh! you know it is: you have known thia 
heart too long, to think it capable of inconftancy. 

Clar. Thou haſt a tongue that might charm the 
very firens to their own deſtruction, till they own'd 
thy voice more charming, and more falſe than theirs. 
I bere is a ſoftneſs in =y words equal to the hardneſs 
of thy heart. | 

Mil. And there is a ſoftneſs within that. 

Clar. Hold, Sir, I conjure you do not attempt my 
' Honour; but think, however dear you have been to 
me, my honour”; dearer. | 

Mil. Thy honour ſhall be ſafe---Not even the day, 
nor heaven "fel ſhal- witneſs our pleaſures. 

Clar. Think not the fear of flander guards my honour 
----No, I would not myſelf be a witnets of my ſhame. 

Mil. Thou ſhalt not We'll thut ont every prying 
ray of light, and, loſing the language of our eyes, 
find more delicious ways to interchange our ſouls. 
We'll wind our ſenſes to a height of rapture, till they 
play us ſuch dear inchanting tunes of joy---- 

Clar. Ch! Milamour! [ging. | 

Vi. Give that dear figh to my warm nds, 

3 1 hence 
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Thence let it thrill into my heart, and fan thy image 
| there---Oh ! thou art every where in me. My eyes, 
my ears, my thoughts, would only ſee, and hear, and 
think of thee. Thou deareſt, ſweeteſt, tendereſt----- 
Would heaven form me another paradiſe; would it 
give me new worlds of bliſs, 

To thee alone my ſoul I would confine, 
— Ie NLP, 


ACT IV. SCENE I. 


SCENE, STEDFAST': Hop. 
STEDFAST, avith S ervants. 


STEDFAST. 

S every thing in order? Are the new liveries on 

all the reſt of my ſervants ? 

"Feat. Yes, Sir, they are all on after a manner; 
one hath no pockets, and the other no ſleeves. John 
the coachman will not wear his. | 

Sted. Then deſire John the coachman to drive him 
felf out of my doors. I'll make my ſervants know 
they are dreis'd to pleaſe my humour, not their own. 

Cook. Sir, it is impoſſible to get ſupper ready by nine. 

Sted. Then let me have it raw. If ſupper be not 
ready at nine, you ſhall not be in my houſe at ten. 
Well, what ſay you, will not my wine be ready? 

But. No, indeed will it not, Sir; your honour 
hath by miſtake mark'd a pipe not half a year old. 

© Sted. Muſt I conſult your palate or my own? 
Mult | give you reaſons for my actions? Sirrah, ! tell 
you new wine is propereſt for a wedding. So go your 
ways, and trouble me _— more impertinent 


queſtions. 
SCENE H. FT, 
STEDFAST, SQUEEZEPURSE. 


- Sted. Mr Squeezepurſe, I am glad you are come, 
I am fo pettered with my ſervants. 
Squzez. The laws are too mild too mild he 
ſervants, Mr Stedtaſt. 
Sted. Well, and have you brought the writings ? 
" 288 They are ready. The parties — 
1 
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only neceſſary. The ſettlement is as ſtron 
can make it: I have not been ſparing of 
Sted. | expect Mr Mutable and his ſon this in- 
ſtant ; and hope, by the help of you and the parſon, 
to have finiſhed all within an hour. [Enter a ſervant. 
Servant. Sir, here's a letter for your honour. 
Sted. Mr Squeezepurfe, you will excuſe me. 
[Reads.] Sir, I am at length fully determined to marry 
my ſon to the other lady, fo ef tre all matters may be can- 
cell d between us. I at aſhamed to bring yw this re- 


fuſal, ſo have your it by letter. Your humble ſervant, 


Tuo. MuTaBLE. 
Aſhamed ! Ay, thou may ſt be aſhamed, indeed. 


Squeez. Any thing of moment [rom the other party? 


Sted. Death and fury! Go call your lady here—She . 


= witneſs of his engagements. I'll go to law with 
m. 


Squeez, The law is open to any injured perſon, 3 


and is the propereſt way of ſeeking reſtitution. 
Servant. My lady, Sir! my lady is gone out. 
Sted. How! gone out! my wife gone ont 


Ouns, and peſtilence! run away on her 3 £ 


where is ſhe gone? 
Servant. I don't know, Sir. 


Squeez. I ſaw your lady, Sir, as 1 came by, go 
into a houſe in the other ſtreet 


 Sted. Shew me that houſe immediately, good Mr 
Squeezepurſe. I will fetch her home, | ar: determin'd. 


It is a fine age to marry in, when a wife cannot ſtay 
at home on her wedding-day. 


SCENE II. MILLAMOUR': Lodging. 


MILLAMOUR, CLARINDA. 

Mil. Cruel Clarinda !—thus to ſtop ſhort when we 
are at the brink of happineſs: to ſhew my eager ſoul 
a proſpect of elyfium, and then refuſe it the poſſeſſion. 

Clar. With how mach julter reaſon may I com- 
plain of you? Ah? Millamour, didſt thou not, when 


the very day of our marriage was appointed, didſt 
thou not then forſake me? 


Mil. Heaven knows with what reluctaney! nor 
could any thing but the fear of your miſery have 
r. to . 


as words | 


cur. 


mas why, , 
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Clar. It is a ſtrange love that makes its object mi- 
ferable, for fear of its becoming ſo. Nor can the 


| heart that loves, be, in my opinion, ever miſerable, 


while in poſſeſſion of what it loves. 
Mil. Oh! let that plead my cauſe, d 
thy tender heart —— 
SCENE IV. 
3 To him BRAZEN. 
Braz. Oh, Sir! undone, undone. 
Mil. What's the matter ? 


Braz. Mr Stedfaſt, Sir, is below with another 


gentleman — He ſwears his wife is in the houſe, and 
he will have her. 


 Clar. I ſhall faint. 


Mil. What's to be done There's another woman | 


in the cloſet, whom the muſt not ſee. 


[ Runs to the cloſet, and returns, 
Braz. Sir, he will be up ſtairs in a moment. 


Clar. Oh, heavens ! [ Falls back into @ chair, 


Mil. Sirrah, be at hand, and aſſiſt me with lying. 


Her fright has inſpired me with the only method to 


preſerve her. Give me my gown and cap inſtantly. 
Away to your poſt—Madam, do you pretend yourſelf 
2s ill as poſſiblz—So! huſh, huſh, what noiſe is this? 


SCENE V. 


MILLAMOUR, CLARINDA, BRAZEN, 
STEDFAST, SQUEEZEPURSE. 

Sted. Where is this wicked, vile, rambling wo- 
man? Where are you, ſorcereſs, that are run away 
from your huſband's houſe on your wedding-day ? 

Hil. Hold, Sir, you muſt not diſturb the lady. 

Sted. Muſt not dilturb her, Sir! 

Mil. No, Sir. 

Sted, Why, pray, Sir, who are you ? 

Sgucez. Mr Stedfait, give me leave, if you pleaſe. 
| Whoever you are, Sir, I believe you ſcarce know what 
you are doing. Do you know, Sir, that this lady is 
a femme couverte, and the conſequence of detaining 
ſuch, without the leave of her huſband firſt had and 
obtained ? Mr Stedfaſt, you have as good an action 


again 
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againſt the gentleman as any man can wiſh to have. 
Juries, now-a-days, give great damages in the affair 
ef wives. | 

Mil. Is this lady your wife, Sir? 

Sted. Yes, Sir, to my —_— 2 ſorrow. 
Mil. Then, Sir, you owe her life to me; for had 
not immediate application been made, the whole col- 
lege could not have ſav'd her. a 

Sted. To you! Who the devil are you? 

Mil. Sir, I am an unworthy practiſer of the art 
phyſick. 
Sted. How came ſhe here, in the devil's name? 

Mil. By a moſt miraculous accident ——She was 


taken ill juſt at my door. My ſervant too was then 


by, as great good luck, ſtanding at it. Brazen, give 
the gentleman an account how you brought the lady 
in, when you ſaw her drop down at my door. 

Braz. I was ſtanding, Sir, as my maſter ſays, pick- 
ing my teeth at the door, when the ſick lady who fits 
in the chair, as my maſter ſays, and ready to drop 


down, as my maſter ſays; and ſo I took her up in my 


arms, and brought her up ſtairs, and ſet her down in 
the great chair, and called my maſter, who, I believe, 
can cure her if any doctor in England can; for tho' I 
fay it, who am but a poor ſervant, he is a molt able 


phyſician in this ſort of falling fits. 


Squeez. 1 ſaw nothing of this happen when ſhe 
came in, and this fellow's a good evidence, or I am 

Clar. Oh, Heavens! where am I ! 

Sted. Where are you ? Not where you ſhould be— 


at home at your huſband's. 


Clar. My huſband's voice! Mr Stedfaſt, where are 
you. 

Mil. Go near her, Sir—Now you may go as near 
her as you pleaſe. | he +4 

Sted. What's the matter with you, Madam? 

Clar. 1 cannot tell you, Sir; I was taken in the 
ſtrangeſt giddy manner, with ſuch a ſwimming in my 
head, thatevery thing ſeemed to dance before my eyes. 

Sted. You may thank yourſelf, What did you do 
a-gadding ? Bur is this giddy, ſwimming, dancing di- 
Kemper over, pray? | n 

3 Clar. 
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<lar. Not quite over; but I am much better. 
Mil. I never knew that ſpecificum baſilicum mag- 

num fail; that is, indeed, an univerſal noftrum. | 

Sted. Sir, I am glad to hear you mention a m9 
rum, by which I ſuppoſe you are not a regular-bred 
phyſician ; for thoſe are a ſet of people whom I re- 
ſolved, many years ago, never to employ. 

Mil. Sir, I never took any degree at our univerſity. 

Sted. I like you the better for it. 

Mil. You are a man of underſtanding, Sir. The 
univerſity is the very worſt place to educate a phyſi- 
cian in. A man, Sir, contracts there a narrow habit 
of obſerving the rules of a ſet of ſtupid ancients. Not 
one in fiſty of them ever ventures to ſtrike a bold ſtroke, 

A quack, Sir, is the only man to put you out of your 
pain at once. A regular phyſician, like the court of 
"Chancery, tires a man's patience, and conſumes his 
ſubſtance, before he decides the cauſe between him 
and the diſeaſe. | 

Sted. Come, Madam, I ſ-ppoſe by this time you 
are able to walk home, or to a chair at leaſt. 

Mil. Sir, the air is very dangerous, you had bet- 
ter leave her here ſome time. 

Sted. Sir, I am reſolved ſhe ſhall go home, let the 
conſequence be what it will. Doctor, here is ſome- 
thing for your trouble. I am much obliged to om 

care---Madam, how do you now? 

Clar. Oh! infinitely better. 

Mil. A word with you, Sir; I heard you fay, this 
is your wedding- day In your ear L ers. ] Not as 
you tender your wife's future health, nay, her life. 

Sted. Never fear come, child come, Mr 
Squeezepurſe. Doctor, your ſervant. 

Mil. Give me leave, Sir, to hand the lady to her chair. 

Sted. Pſhaw ! I hate ceremony—pray ſtay behind. 
--{ Puſhes away Mil. and exit arith his wife and Squeex. 
Mil. So! we are well off this time. 

Braz. Ay, Sir, ſome thanks to me; for 1 think 1 
lIyed pretty handſomely. 

Mil. Well, firrah, and are you ſo vain of the me- 
rit ? Did not I ſhew you the way? 

Char. — at the door. ] Boddor Doctor 


Mil. Ha! get yop bence, and endeavour to find 
Vor. IV. WE out 
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out Heartfort, and bring him hither inſtantly. My 
fair priſoner, I atk your pardon, for keeping you con- 
fined ſo long. | 

Char. Oh! Sir, no excuſes: patients muſt be 
tended. But, pray, Doctor, have you not ſome little 
ſkill in caſuiſtry? Will you adviſe me what to do in 
this affair, and whether you think it proper I ſhould 
ſuffer you to paſs with my father for ſo excellent a 
phyſician as you do? | 

Mil. Oh! Madam, it needs no great caſuiſt to ad- 
viſe a young lady how to act, which ſhould be always 
by the rules of good-nature. Beſides, Madam, you 
{hall not ſee your father deceived, for I will merit the 
ſame reputation with you, if you will take my pre- 
ſcription ; for 1 will engage to recommend to you one 
that ſhall cure you of all diſtempers. = 

Char. Ay, pray what is this infallible »2/rum ? I 


am afraid it is ſomething very nauſeous to the palate. 


Mil. No, far otherwiſe: it is taken by a great 
many ladies merely for its agreeable reliſh. 

Char. Well, what is it? 1 

Mil. Nothing more than a very pretty fellow of my 


acquaintance. | 


Char. Indeed ! And pray is this very pretty fellow 


of your acquaintance like a certain phyſician of my 
acquaintance? 


Mil. No, faith : if he was, you would have taken 


the naſtrum long ago. 


Char. Hum! I queſtion that. I fancy, Doctor, 

u are as great a quack in love as you are in phyſic, 
and apt in both to boalt more power than you have. 
Ah ! if I thought it worth my while, I would play 
ſuch pranks with your wild worthip, | 
SCENE VI. | | 
MILLAMOUR, CHARLOTTE, HEARTFORT. 

Heart. Oh ! Millamour, I have been waiting for 


you. Ha! | 
Mil. Well, whether thou haſt been waiting for me, 


or ſeeking me, I am glad you have found me: for I 


have a favour to aſk of you, which yon muſt not de- 
ny we. Madam, look him +»ldly in the face: I dare 
ſwear we ſhall carry our point. 


Char, 
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Char. What point, Sir? | 
Mil. In ſhort, Sir, this young lady hath begg'd 
me to aſk your pardon in her name, and hopes your 
forgiveneſs of all her ill uſage, all her little airs, 
which the folly of youth, and the vanity of beauty 
together, made her put on; and the doth moſt faith- 
fully promiſe, nay, and I have offered to be bound 
for her, that, if you are ſo generous as to forgive the 
palt, the ſhall never offend for the tuture. 

Char. intolerable iafolence ! 

Mil. Yes; her intolerable inſolence, ſhe hopes, 
knowing the infinite goodneſs and ſweetneſs of your 
temper, will be pait over: and that you will be pleaſed 
to conſider, that a gay, giddy, wild, young girl could 
not have underſtanding enough to let a jult value on 
the ſincere paſſion of a man of ienie and honour. 

Char. This is inſupportable ! | 

Mil. Nay, nay, I think fo too. 1 muſt condemn 
the hardneſs of your heart, that can be proof againit 
ſach penitence in an offending miſtreſs. Though the 
hath been, I own, as bad us poſſible, yet ſure her re- 
penting tears may attone. - - 

Heart. I'm in a dream; for thou, my friend, I 
am ſure, wilt not delude me. Madam, is it poſſible 
for me to preſume to think the ſufferings | have undær - 
gone, had they been ten thouland times as great, 
could touch your heart ? 
(bar. Hum! I thank my ſtars, I have it. : 

Heart. I cannot be awake, nor you be miilreſs of 
fach goodneſs, to value my little ſervices ſo infinitely 
beyond rheir merit. Oh! you have been too kind, 
1 have not done nor ſuffered half enough. 

Mil. Pox take your generofity ! ſuffer on to eter- 
Bity, with alt my joul. , | 

Heart. I deſerve your pity now a thouſand times 
more than ever. This profuſion of goodneſs over- 
whelms my heart. 

Mil. Not one bit beyond a juſt debt; ſhe owes youall. 

Heart. Millamour, as thou art my friend, no more. 

Char, Let him proceed; 1 am not aſhamed to own 
myſelf Mr Heartfort's debtor. 

Mil. Ay! Os 

Char. And tho' you have ſomewhat exceeded your 

Ft 2 commiſſion, 
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commiſſion, and ſaid more for me than perhaps the 
ſtudborneſs of my temper might have permitted me to 
jay, yet this I muſt confeſs, my behaviour to Mr 
Heartfort hath no way anſwered his merits. 

Mil. Go on, go on, Madam, you never * 
half ſo much truth in your life. 


SCENE VII. 


MILLAMOUR, CHARLOTTE, HE \RTFORT, 


OLD MUTABLE, Y OUNG MUTABLE. 

Cid Mut. My Lord, I have been waiting for your 
JLordthip above this hour: if it had not been for 
Jacky here, 1 ſhould never have found you. 

Mil. A particular alfair, Sir, hack detained me z 
but I am ready now to wait on you. 


Old Mut. Jacky, is not that your former miſtreſs, 


Miſs Stedfait ? Odſo! it is ſhe. What can ſhe do here. 
Nang Mut. | with ſhe be not come to ſpoil my 
match with my Lord's Siſter. 
0. Mut. You have hit it, boy. Jacky, you have 
hit it: but I'll try that. My Lord, my good Lord-— 


[They talk a” | 


Heart. This is ſuch an exceſs of goodneſs! You 
judge too harſhly indeed of a few flight gaieties. 
Women with not half your merit or beauty daily prac- 
tiſe more. And give me leave to think, they were 
put on for a trial of me. 

Char. Ay, but what right had I to that trial, unleſs 
I had intended, what I never can, to diſobey my father? 

Heart. Ha! never can ! : 

Char. Heaven forbid I ſhould prove undutiful to 
him! And, Mr Heartfort, wherefore, pray, did you 
underſt:nd all theſe apologies made, but that, after all 
your merit, I mult obey my father in marrying this 


young gentleman ? 
Heart. Confuſion ! 


Old Mut. Indeed, Madam, but there are more 


Fathers to be obeyed than one. My ſon, Madam, is 
another woman's property ; and [ believe I have as 
good a right to my fon, as Mr Stedfaſt has to his 
daughter. It's very fine, truly, that my ſon muſt be 
ſtolen from me, and married whether I will or no 

Toung 
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Toung Mat. Ay, faith is it, Madam, very hard 
that you will have me, whether I will or no. 

Char. Indeed ! 

Old Mut. Why truly, Madam, I am very ſorry it 
ſhould be any difappointment to you; but my fon, Ma- 
dam, happened to be without my knowledge, at the 
time | offered him to you, engaged to my Lord True- 
love's fiiter. Was not he, my Lord? Sure, Madam, 
you would not rob another woman of her right. 

Char. Sir, if it pleaſe you, honoured Sir, my good 
father-in-law'that was to have been, a word with you. 

Old Mat. As many as you pleate, Madam, but no 
father in- law. 

Char. Tho' in obedience: to my father I had com- 
plied to accept of your ſon for a huſband, yer I am 
obliged to your kind refuſal, becauie that young gen- 
tleinan your ſon, Sir, happens to be a perion tor whom, 
ever ſince I had the honour of his acquaintance, I have 
entertain'd the molt ſurprifing, invincible and infinite 
contempt in the world. 

Young Mut. Contempt for me ! 

Old Mut. Contempt for jacky! 

Char. It would be therefore angrateful, to let ſuch 
a benefactor as you be deceived in a point which lo 
nearly concerns him. This gentleman, Sir, is no 

lord, and hath no eſtate. 

Old Mut. How, Jacky, no lord! 

Young Mut. Yes, Sir, In be {worn he is. 

Char. And he hath contriv'd, Sir, to marry your 
ingenious ſon to ſome common flut of the town. So 


I leave you to make up the match, and am, gentle- 
men, your molt humble ſervant. | 


SCENE VIII. 


 MIELAMOUR, HEARTFORT, OLD az4 
| YOUNG MUTABLE. 

Heart. Millamour, I thank thee for the trouble 
thou haſt undergone for me; but as the affair is no 
longer worth my purſuit, 1 will releaſe you from your 
troubleſome title, and this gentleman from his miſ- 
take. So, Sir, your ſon is diſengaged, and you may 
marry him to the young lady juſt now gone, whenever 


you 
7 Ff; Mit. 
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Mil. Faith, Sir, I am ſorry I have no ſiſter for your 
ſon, with all my heart. | 7 
Old Mut. And are you no lord? 

Mil. No, Sir, to my ſorrow. 

Old Mut. Why, have I been impoſed upon then ?— 
[To Young Mut.] But how came you to join in the 

_ conſpiracy ? Would you cheat your father? 

Young Mut. Indeed, Sir, not I. I was impoſed 
on as well as you. I took him for a Lord; for I don't 
know a lord from another perſon, but by his dreſs. 
You cannot blame me, Sir. 

Old Mut. Nay, Jacky, I don't defire to blame 
you : I know thou art a good boy, and a fine gentle» 
man. But come, come with me. I will make one 

more viſit to Mr Stedfaſt, and try what's to be done. 
ed NA him, all's well yet. What had I to do 
wi . We country gentlemen never any 
good by them. : * 
SCENE IX. 
MILLAMOUR, HEARTFORT. 

Mil. Come, Heartfort, be not grave on the mat- 
ter: I will venture to affirm thy miſtreſs is thy own. 

Heart. Damn her! do not mention her: I ſhould 
deſpiſe myſelf equal with the fool juſt departed, could 
I think myſelf capable of torgiving her: no, believe 

me, Millamour, was ſhe to commence the lover, and 
take the pains I have done to win her, they would be 
ineffectual. | 

Mil. And art thou incenſed with a few coquette 
airs of youth and gaiety, which girls are taught by 
their mothers and their miſtreſſes, to practiſe on us 
to try our love, or rather our patience, when perhaps, 
their own ſuffers more in the attempt ? | 

Heart. *Sdeath, Sir, hath the not uſed me like a 
dog ? Saas 
71 Certainly. | 


Heart. Hath ſhe not trifled with my paſſion be- 

yond all ſufference ? 18 8 RES 

Mil. Very true. B 

Heart. Hath ſhe not taken a particular delight 

in making me ridiculous ? . 
Mil. Too true . 

| | 8 
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will tell you, ſhe hath abuſed you, trifled with you, 
hed at you, coquetted and plted you. 
cart. Hold, Millamour, do not accuſe her un- 
juſtly neither: I cannot fay ſhe hath jilted me. 

Mil. Dama ber! think no more of her: it would 
be wrong in you to forgive her. 

Heart. Yes, forgive I can: it would be rather 
mean not to forgive her. Yes, yes, I will forgive her. 
Mil. Well, do; and ſo think no more of her. 

Heart. I will not; for it is impoſſible to impute 
ſo much ill uſage only to the coquettiſh airs of youth : 

For could I once be brought to believe that? 

Mil. And yet a thouſand women-—— = 

Heart. True, true, dear Millamour : a thouſand 
women have played worſe pranks with their lovers, 
and afterwards made excellent wives: it is the fault of 
their education, rather than of their natures: and a 
man muſt be a churl who would not bear a little of 
that behaviour in a miſtreſs, eſpecially in one fo very 
young as Charlotte is, and ſo very pretty too. For, 

ive me leave to tell you, we may juſtly aſcribe ſeveral 
— to the number of flatterers, which beauty never 
is without: beſides, you muſt confeſs, there is a cer- 
tain good - humour that attends her faults, which 
makes it impoſſible for you to be angry with them. 

Mil. Tndeed to me ſhe appears to have no faults but 
what ariſe from her beauty, her youth, or her good- 

humour; for which reaſon, I think, Sir, you ought 
to forgive them, eſpectally if ſhe aſked ir of you. 
Heart. Aſked it of me! Oh! Millamour, could 

I deny any thing fhe aſked of me? 

Mil. Well, well, that we ſhall bring her to; or at 
leaſt to look as if ſhe aſked it of you; and you know 
looks are the language of love. 

Heart. But pray how came ſhe to your lodgings 
this afternoon ? | 

Mil. Ha! Truepenny, art thou jealous ? 

Heart. No, faith: your ſending for me prevents 
that, tho' I was never ſo much inclin'd. | 
Mil. Let us go and take one bottle together, and 1 
will tell you, tho' perhaps I mult be obliged to truſt a 
lady's ſecret with you, (and I could truſt any but your 
own miſtreis's.) Courage, Heartfort ; what are thy 

evils 
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evils compar'd with mine, who have a huſband te 
contend with; a damn'd legal tyrant, who can raviſh 
a woman with the law on his fide ? AN my hope and 
comfort lie in his age; and yet it vexes me, that my 
blooming fruit muſt be mumbled by an old raſcal, 
who hath no teeth to come at the kernel. 


"SSL  STENSE L 
SCENE, LUCINA“ Apartment. 
LUCINA avith @ letter. 
HALL I write once more to this perjur'd man ? 
But what can it avail ? Can I upbraid him more 
than I have already done in that which he hath ſcorn- 
fully tent back? Perhaps I was too ſevere. Let me 
reviſe it. Ha! what do I ſee ?---A letter from an- 


other woman. Clarinda Stedfaſt ! O villain ! doth 
he think | yet want teſtimonies of his falthood. 


SCENE II. | 
; LUCINA, PLOTWELL. 
Luc. Ob! Pletwell, ſuch new diſcoveries ! The let- 
ter you brought me back was net my own, but a ri- 


val's; a rival as unhappy as myſelf. 
Plat. And now | bring you news of a rival more 


happy than yourſelf, if the poſſeſſion of a rake be 
happineſs. In ſhort, Mr Millamour is to be married 


to the daughter of Mr Stedfaſt. | 
Luc. Ha ! that was the name I heard when at his 
lodgings. He hath debauched his wife, and would 


marry his daughter. This is an opportunity of re- 
venge I hardly could have with'd. But how, how, 


dear Plotwell, art thou appriſed of this? 


Plot. When you ſent me back to Millamour, 


while I was diſputing with his ſervant who denied 
me admiſſion, a fine young lady whip'd by me into- 
a chair: I then brib'd his ſervant with a guinea, who 
di:covered to me, that her name was Steifaſt ; that 
ſhe was a great fortune, andto be married to his ma- 
ſter: and that ſhe lived in Groſvenor-Street. 

Luc. Shall beg yon world add one obligation 


more to thoſe 1 have alreauy received from 20u, and 


deliver 


is Qu 
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deliver him this letter? It may prevent the ruin of a 
young creature. 

Plot. One of Millamour's letters to you, I ſup- 
poſe. But it will have na effect, unleſs it recom- 
mends him the more to her, by giving her an oppor- 
tunity of triumphing over a "—— 

Luc. No matter: to caution the unexperienced 
traveller from rocks we ſplit on, is our duty : if that 
be ineffeQtual, his rathneſs be his puniſhment. 

Plot. Pray take my 2 and reſolve to think no 
more of him 

Lac. As 2 lover I never will. Oblige me in this, 
and then I willretire with you to the cloyſter you ſhall 
chooſe, and never more have converſe wah that trai- 
terous ſex 

Plot. On condition you think no more of Mil- 
lamour, I will undertake it, tho it in an vograte- 
ful office. | 

Luc Come in with me, while I encloſe it under 
ſeal, that you may ſecurely affirm you are ignorant of 
the contents. Come, my faithfnl Plotwell, believe 
me I both hate and deſpiſe mankind ; and from this 
hour I will entertain no paſſion but our friendſhip in 
my ſoul. | 


Friendſhip and love by heav'n were both deſign'd, 
That to enoble, this debaſe the mind. | 
Friendſhip's pure joys in life's laſt hour remain : I 


By love, that cheating lottery, we gain 
A moment's bliſs, bought with an age of pain. 


SCENE III. A Tavern. 
MILLAMOUR, HEARTFORT. 
Mil. And now, dear George, I hope I have ſatis · 

fied your jealouſy. 


Heart. I wiſh I could ſay you had as well ſatis- 


fied me with your behaviour to this young ady——to 
Clarinda. 
Mil. What wouldſt thou have me do? 
Heart. Why, faith, to be ſincere, not what thou 
haſt done: however, ſince that's paſt, all the repa- 
ration now in thy power to make, is to ſee her no 


more. 5 
| Mit. 


„ „ OG 
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Mil. That would be a pretty reparation indeed ! 
and perhaps ſhe would not thank yeu for giving me 
that advice. 

Heart. Perhaps not ; but I am ſure her huſband 
would. 

Mil. Her huſband! Damn the old raſcal : the 
te ning ſuch a cuckold, is half the pleaſure of making 
him one. 

Heart. How ! what privilege doſt thou perceive 

in thyſelf, to invade and deſtroy the happine's of an- 
ate? Beſides, tho' ſhaine may firit reach the huſ- 
baud, it doth not always end there : the wife is al- 
ways liable, and often is involved in the ruin of the 
g:\lnt. The perſon who deſerves chiefly to be ex- 


pied to ſhame, is the only perſon who eſcapes with- 
out it. | 


Mil. Hey-day ! thou art not turning hypocrite, I 


hope. Thou doſt not pretend to lead a life equal to | 


this doctrine. 

Heart. My practice perhaps is not equal to my 
theory; but I pretend to fin with as little miſciuet as 
I can to others: and this I can lay my hand en my 
heart and affirm, that I never ſeduced a young wo- 


man to her own ruin, nor a married one to the miſery 
of her huſband. Nay, and I know thee to be ſo 


zd-natured a fellow, that what thou dolt of this 
nd ariſes. from thy not conſidering the conſequence 
of thy actions: and if any woman can lay her ruin 
on thee, thou canſt lay it on cuſtom. 
Mil. Why, indeed, it we conſider it in a ſerious way-- 
Heart. And why ſhould we not? Cuſtom may 


lead a man into many errors, but it juſtifies none; nor 


are any of its laws more abfurd and unjuſt, than thoſe 
relating to the commerce between the ſexes : for what 
can be more ridiculous than to make it infamous. for 


women to grant what it is honourable for us to ſoli- 
eit, nay, to enſnare and almoſt compel them into; 


to make a whore a ſcandalous, a whoremaſter a repu- 
table appellation ! whereas, in reality, there is NO 
mare miſchievous character than a public debaucher 
of women. 
Mil. No more, dear George; now you begin to 
pierce to the quick, | 
Heart. 
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Heart. I have done: I am glad you can feel; it 


is a ſure ſign of no mortification. 

Mil. Yes, I can feel, and too much, that 1 have 
been in the wrong to a woman, who hath no fault 
but fooliſhly loving me. Sdeath! thou haſt raid 
a devil in me, that will ſufficiently revenge her quare 
rel. Oh! Heartfort, how was it poſſible for me to 
be guilty of ſo much barbarity, without knowing it, 
and of doing her ſo many wrongs, without ſeeing 
them till this moment, till it is too * till I can 
make her no reparation ? 

Heart. Reſolve to ſee her no more ; that's the 
beſt in your power. 

Mil. Well, I will reſolve it, and wiſh I could do 


more. | 
SCENE IV. | 
MILLAMOUR, HEARTFORT, USEFUL. 

Uſe. Oh! Mr Millamour, Oh! 

Mil. What news ? 

_ Uſe. Oh! I am dead. 

Heart. Drunk, I believe. What s the meaning 
of this ? 
_ Uſe. Give me 2 glaſs of wine, for I am quite out 
of breath. 

Mil. Help! Heartfort, help! 

Ve. I am come — Give me another glaſs. 
Heart. You have no reaſon to complain of your 
breath, for I think you drink two glaſſes in the ſame. 

Uſe. Well then, now I am a little come to myielf, 
I can tell you I have charming news for you : Cla- 
rinda continues ſtill in the ſame dangerous way, 
and her huſband—but mum — what have I ſaid ?—I 
forgot we were not alone. 

Heart. Oh! Madam, I will withdraw. 

[ Retires to another part of the flage. 

Uſe. Well then, her huſband hath tent me to fetch 
yon to her. 

Mil. He hath ſent too late ; for [ have reſcly 4 to 
ſee her no more. 

Je. What do you mean? 

Mil. Seriouſly as Il fay — 

* You will never fee her more? 
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Mil. Never. 

Uſe. You will ſee her no more [ Paſſonately. 

Mil. No: I have conſidered it as the only repara - 
tion I can poſſibly make her. 

Uſe. Indeed ! if that be the only you 
can make her, you are a very pretty fellow. Butit 
is falſe: you are not ſuch a fort of a man. If I had 
known you to be ſuch a fort of a man, the devil 
ſhould have had you, before I ſhould have troubled 
my head about your affairs. 

Mil. My heart reproaches me with no action of 
my life, equal with my behaviour to Clarinda, and L 
would do any thing to make her amends. 

Je. Could not your heart have reproached you 
ſooner, before you had made me acceſlary to the 
cheat you intended to put upon her ? 

Mil. What cheat? 

Te. The worſt cheat that 8 put upon her. 
What! Sir, do you think the hath no expectations 
from you? 

Mil. If ſhe hath, her huſband will anſwer them. 

Uſe. Her huſband ! her huſband won't nor can't 
anſwer them 

Mil. I am not inclined to jeſt— 

Uſe. Nor am I, but I think you are. What would 
you ſay of a man, who would fail to the Indies, and 
when he was juſt come in ſight of his port, tack about 
and return without touching? Have not you been 
failing ſeveral years into the arms of your miltreſs ? 
and now ſhe holds them open, you refuſe  —What! 
did you court her only to refuſe in your turn; to re- 
fuſe her, when ſhe is expecting, wiſhing, longing— 

Mil. And do you really think her as you ſay? 

_» What could move her elſe to lay ſuch a plot 

has done? to pretend herſelf fick, that you 
might be ſent for as her phyſician ? But you would play 
the phyſician with her, and make her diſtemper real. 

Mil. If I thought that 
Te. What can you think elſe? Can any thing 

hurt a woman equal with being refuſed ? 

Mil. Refuſed ! what, giving up her matchleſs 
beauty to my longing arms? Sdeath! he is not of 
geſh and 2 who could refuſe. Thou deareſt . 

2 man ! 
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man ! and doſt thou think ſhe will conſent Doſt 
thou think my happineſs ſo near ? 

Uſe. I know it muſt be—but— 

Mil. But what? 

Uſe. You had better make her a reparation for 
what's paſt, and fee her no more. 

Mil. Reparation ! ay, fo I will. All that love, 
tranſporting, eager, wanton, raving love can give. 
Heartfort, you muſt excuſe me; bulineſs, Sir, buſi- 

neſs of very great importance calls me away. 
Heart. I can gueſs your buſineſs by your company. 

Mil. Come, my dear Uſeful, convey me, quick 
as my deſires, where only they can meet full ſatisfac- 
tion. Let me enjoy Clarinda,—and-—then— 

Uſe. And then — perhaps you may keep your 
word, and never fee her any more. 

8 [Exeunt Uſe. and Mil. 

Heart. There goes an inſtance of the great 
power our reaſon hath over our paſſions. But hold, 

Why thould I ſeek inſtances abroad, who have fo 
ſufficient an example in my own breaſt ? where, had 
reaſon the dominion, I ſhould have long fince ex- 
pell'd the little tyrant, who hath made ſuch ravage 
there. Of what ule is reaſon then? Why, of the 
uſe that a window is to a man in priſon, to let him 
| {ee the horrours he is confined in; but lends him no 
aſſiſtance to his eſcape. ; . 


en. 
SCENE, Stedfaſts Houſe. 
CLARINDA, CHARLOTTE. 


Clar. O, Charlotte ! let no paſſion prevail on you 
to throw yourſelf away on a perſon you deſpiſe. Mar- 
riage knows no releaſe but death. Had I the world, 

I would give it to recall mine. ; 

Char. You ſee, Clarinda, it is eaſier to give ad- 
vice than to take it. | 

Clar. You are not- in my fituation. Think, my 
Charlotte, think. but of the danger I was in, againſt 
the daily ſolicitations of a man who had ſo great a 
friend within my breaſt. My little fortune ſpeut. A 
friendleſs, helpleſs orphan. The very man I lov'd, 
Vor. IV. G g with 
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with whom I muſt at leaſt have ſhared poverty, refu- 
fing to make me the honourable partner of his bed ! 
What could Charlotte then have done? Would you 
have then refuſed a rich, an honourable lover ? 

Char. Hum ! agad, I don't know what 1 ſhould 
have done. Heaven forbid it ſhould be my caſe! I 
thould not have taken the old fellow, I am poſitive. 

Clar. O, my dear Charlotte! never let any thing 
tempt you to forfeit the paths of honour. 

Char. And yet, my dear Clarinda, you can feign 
yourſelf ſick to ſee your lover. Pray, my dear, how 
doth a woman's honour do, when the is ſick to ſee 
her gallant ? 
 Clar. Indeed, yon wrong me. The terror I have 
of your father's bed, put me on the feigning this ſick- 
neſs, which will ſoon be real. For as to Millamour, 
J have determined never to ſee him more. 

Char. Nay, I will ſwear, I ſaw Uſeful take a chair 
and go for him, as your phyſician, by my father's order, 

Clar. You ſurpriſe me: O that wicked woman, 
who hath been the occaſion of all my misfortunes, 
and is determined to proſecute me to the laſt minute! 

Char. There is ſomewhat in her which I diſlike, 
and have oft wondered why you would indulge her 
in the freedom ſhe takes. 5 

Clar. O Charlotte! in diſtreſſed circumſtances how 
eaſily can impudence get the aſcendant over us? Be- 
ſides, this woman, of whom 1 now have your opi- 
nion, can outwardly act a ſaint, as well as inwardly a 
devil. What defence hath the ignorance of twenty, 
againſt the experienced arts of ſuch a woman? Be- 
lieve me, I thank Heaven I have eſcaped ſo well, 
rather than wonder I have not eſcaped better. 

Char. Well, honoured Madam, if your daughter. 
in-law may preſume to adviſe, reſt contented with the 
honour you have already attain'd; for if you ſhould 
be overthrown but in one battle, there's an end of all 
your former conqueſts. But huſh, huth; to your 

chair. My father is coming up-. 

SCENE VI. 
STEDFAST, CLARINDA, CHARLOTTE. 
Sted. Well, Madam, how do you now? FA 
Char. 
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Char, My mother is extremely ill, Sir. 

Sted. I did not atk you—How do you, child ? 

Clar. Oh! 

Sted. O! this is the moſt comfortable wedding- 
day ſure that ever man had. Well, the doctor will 
be here preſently. 

Char. Sir, the laſt words my mama ſpoke were, thz 
defired ſhe might not ſee the doctor. 

Sed. Yes, Madam; but the laſt words I ſpeak are 
that ſhe ſhall ſee him. 

Clar. Na doctor no doctor. 


Enter USE FUL, and MILL AMOUR. 


Le. Fintraduciyo Millamonr. ] Sir, here's the dofor, 

Sted. Lam glad you are come, Sir: my wile is ex- 
tremely ill—Go to her. Phyſicians ſhould make a 
little more haſte. | | 

Mil. Give me your hand, if you pleaſe, Madam. 

Sted. How do you do, child? 

Clur. Oh! 
Sted. That's all 1 have been able to get of her, 
Doctor; ſhe is not able to tel n. even how the doth. 

Uſz. {Aſide ] A true phy ſician, faith! He icels for 
her pulſe in her palm. 

Sted. How do you fund her, Doctor? 

Mil. Truly, Sir, I wiſh there may not be more 
danger i in the cale than is imagined, 

Sted. Nay, the wor * ſhall not ſay ſhe died for 
want of aſſiſtance. Iwill go ſend for another. 

Mil. O, Sir! there's no need of that—L can truſt 
to my own ſkill, 

Sted. I'm reſolved. 


e. Come, Madam; well leave the doctor to his 
patient. 


„en VL 
CLARINDA, MILLAM OUR. 
Mil. O ſpeak to me, Clarmda-——Whiſper ſome- 
thing tender to my ſoul, or I ſhall die before these. 
Clur. Thou halt undone me, Millamour. 
%. Then I have undone myſelf —— Myſelf !--— 
What's that to have ruin'd thee ! I would be ages ex- 


piring to preſerve thee. My dear! my only love! 


2 Too 
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Too late I ſee the follies of my life. I ſee the fatal 
conſequence of my ungovern'd, lawleſs paſſion. 

Clar, Oh! had thy eyes but yeſterday been _ | 
but now it is too late, 

Mil. Too late! I will put back the hand of time. 
O think it not too late. O, con'dſt thou but recover; 
ty marriage could not, thould not keep us from be- 
ing happy. 

Clar. Alas, my diſeaſe is but a poor pretence, to 
ſee you once again to take this laſt farewel. 

Al. Thon angel faftne(s ! thon fountain of eter- 
nal ſweets! To take a last firewel ! Then I will bid 
firewel to life, Clarind:. Liſe, which T will not en- 
dure vithout mo, Witneſs Henven, that could I bat 
recall bleſt yeſterday ain, Won! not fight the of- 
ſers of thy virtuous love, for tha whe'; world of denuty, 
er of wealth! O focl! to crifle with 4 do vaſt a bleſſing, 
till it was ſnateh'd from thee ! Yet ſince we cannot be 
what we with, let us be what we can. 

lar. No, Millamonr, never: wich the forfeit of my 
honour, I will loſe my life: nay, , what I value much 
more, rather than quit that idol of my toul, L will loſe you. 


SCENE VII. 


MILLAMOUR, CLARINDA, ARLOTTE, 
_ USEFUL, STEDFAST, CRISIS. 


Uſe. Ffuſh, haſh, to your poſts, to your poſts. 

Sted. [ introducing Criſis.] Doctor, that is your pa- 
tient, and Heaven direct your judgment. 

Criſ. Sir, Sir, harkee, who's that? I obſerved | 
him feel her pulſe. 

Sted. That is a brother phyſician, Sir. 

Criſ. Ay, what is his name? 

Sted. Doctor, Doctor Criſis defires to know your 
name. 

Mil. My name! name My name is Gruel. 

Criſ. Gruel, I don't know him, nor do I remem- 
ber his name it the college. Some quack, [ ſuppoſe 
—Sir, I'm your humble Tervant. 

Sted. Stay, ſtay, dear Doctor. 

Criſ. Sir, I will conſult with no qnacks ; Sie, 1 
have not ſtudied phyſic ſo long, to conſult with a 
quack ! 
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quack ! Wherefore have we a college of * 
if we are to call quacks to our aſſiſtance? 

Sted. For Heav'n ſake, Doctor, my wife will die. 

Criſ. Sir, | can't help it, if half the world were to 
die; unleſs that man were out of the room I will have 
nothing to do: and that I am reſolv d. 

Sted. If you come to that, Sir, I am reſolved he 
ſhall not be ſent out of the room. I would not ſend 
him out of the room to fave my wite's life: no, nor 
ſcarce to fave my own life. So ſee whoſe reſolution. 
will be broke firſt, your's or mine.--Reſolved, quotha ! 

Criſ. Here, John, my coach! to the door—con- 
ſult with a quack ! 

Sted. Doctor, pray return my fee. 

Criſ. Sir, your humble — ty | Exit. 
{/. 1 hope, Sir, we ſhall not want his advice. I 
apprehend the diſtemper to be now ſome moments 
paſt the criſis; and in half an hour I may poſſibly 
ſend you the happy news of your wife's being out of 
danger. But it is intirely neceſſary the ſhould go to 

bed, and then I will go and ſee her. 
[Enter Servant, who whiſpers Stedfaſt. 

Sted. Doctor, you. will excuſe me a few minutes 
—A lady wants me below ſtairs. | [ Exit. 

Mil. Come, nurſe ; you muſt put your patient to 
bed, and then I'll viſit her again, 

Clar. Never, never, Millamour. Never from this 
hour will I behold that face again: that fatal cauſe 
of all my milery. 

Mil. Barbarous Clarinda ! can ! be knowingly the 
cauſe of one misfortune to you, when I would not 
purchaſe the world with one ſigh of thine ? 

Clar. Thy converſation is dangerous to my ho- 
nour ; and henceforth will I fly thee as the worſt of 
contagions. Farewel---and think you have loſt a 
woman, who durſt not, from her tenderneſs, ever ſee 
thee more. [ Exit. 

Mil. O agony ! O Clarinda ! 

%.. Ha, ha, ha !—That ever a man, who Ht 
ſo much of the ſex as Mr Millamour, thould deſpair 
at the very brink of . 


Mil. 'Sdeath—did ſhe not lay, ſhe'd never ſee. 
me more? 
683 Dee. 
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Dee. Well, and hath ſhe not faid fo a hundred 
times, and teen you as otten !—Did ſhe not ſay, ſhe 
durſt not ſee you more? Women are all cowards, 
and dare not do any thing unleſs they are forced to 
It. I tell you ſhe is wiſhing, ſighing for you. Ho- 
nour and love have a conflict within her breaſt, and 
if you ſtand by the little gentleman, I'll hold a thou- 
ſands pounds he gets the better. 
Mil. No more of this foolery. Thou haſt undone 
us both : and, by heavens, I will be revenged on thee. 
I will expoſe thee to all mankind, as thy infamy de- 
ſerves, till every wretched maid ſhall curſe thee, every 
honeſt woman deſpiſe thee, and every boy that meets 
thee, ſhall hoot thee thro' the world. 

Uſe. Is this my reward? 1 5 

Mil. Reward! There is none in law or juſtice equal 
to thy deſerts. Thou art a more miſchievous animal 
than a ſerpent; and the man or woman who admits 
one of thy deteſtable charader into his houſe or ac- 
quaintance, acts more fooliſhly than he who admits a 
ſerpent into his boſom. A public mark of infamy 
| ſhould be ſet on every ſuch wretch, that we might ſhun 
them as a contagion. Never ſee me more; for if thou 

doſt, I ſhall forego the dignity of my ſex to puniſh thee. 
O Clarinda ! I will purſue thee ſtill: for next to 
Having thee mine, is leaving my life at thy feet. | 
Te. Very fine! I have no more to do here at pre- 
ſent. Such encouragement will tempt me to grow 
honeſt, and quit my employment. | 
| SCENE N. 
— STEDFAST, PLOT WELL. 

Sted. A very pretty reaſonable gentleman, truly! 
Would not one woman content him? muſt he have 
my wite and daughter too? would he have my whole 
family? Madam, I know not how to return this ob- 
ligation, which the great concern you have ſhewed 
for my honour hath laid upon me. 

Plat. Can you not find then in this face ſomethin: 
which might give you a reaſon for that concern? Look 
ſtedfaſtly on me, and tell me if you remember no 
mark in theſe features, which were once known to you? 

Sted. There's ſomething in that voice, that: = 

Flat. 
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| hs. Thananm was ane in your ence, if ever 
you ſpoke truth to Cleomela. 

9 5 Cleomela ! 

Pls. Are there then any — in that name? 
Age certainly hath left no furrows there, however 
it hath alter d this unhappy face. Still, if remem- 
brance of paſt joys be ſweet, the name of Cleomela 
ſhould be ſo. 

Sted. I am ſo ſurpriz'd! I ſcarce have als left 
to recollect you 
Plot. Be not terrified. I come not to upbraid 

you; to thunder any injuries in your ears, nor breach 
of promiſe. . 

Sted. You know you cannot. It was your own 
fault prevented my fulfilling them. Would you 
have changed your religion, you know my reſolutions 
were to have married you. And you know my reto- 
lutions were never to marry you, unleſs you did. 
Lou kept your religion, and I my reſolution. 

Plot. How eaſily men find excuſes to avoid what 
they diſlike ! But that is palt ; nor do I come to claim 
the fulfilling it. 

Sted. No, Heaven hath taken care to put that out 
of my power; as this letter hath told you 1 
Pla. J aſfure you, Sir, the contents of that letter 
I am a ſtranger to. 

Sted. Are you ? then pray read it—for I intend 
to make them no ſecret. "aur takes as tetter, 
reads and ſhews much ſurpriſe. ] 


SCENE X. 


MILLAMOUR, STEDFAST, Mr: PLOTWELL. 


Mil. O! Sir, the moſt unfortunate news. 

Sted. What's the matter ? 

Mil. Your lady is relapſed into the moſt violent 
fit of madneis; 15 and 1 queition much whether ſhe will 
ever ſpeak aga 

Sted. She h bath no need. She hath hands to write 
her mind. Nay, were they cut off too, ſhe would 
find ſome other means. She would invent as ſtrange 
methods to betray the lewdneſs of her mind, as La- 
vinia did to diſcover der injury. 2 
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Mil. Hey-day ! your wife has infected you with 
madneſs. 

Sted. Ves, my wife has infected me indeed. It 
breaks out here. [Painting to his head]. 

Mit. What can be the meaning of this ? I am 
ſorry to ſee this, Sir. Very ſorry to hear this. This 
is no common diſtem 

Sted. No! I thought cuckoldom the moſt general 
diſtemper in the kingdom. 


SCENE XL. 


OLD MUTABLE, STEDFAST, MILLA- 
MOUR, PLOTWELL. 


Old Mut, Odio! Mr Stedfaſt, I am ſorry to hear 
your lady is ill. 

Sted. It is probable you may ; for you and I are 
not likely to be ſorry on the ſame occaſion. 

Old Mut. No, it is not—Yes, it is—it is impoſ- 
fible—Agad ! 'tis he—'tis—my dear Lond * | 


* Fm your moſt obedient humble ſervant. 


 Sted. My Lord Truelove! 

Old Mut. Ay, Sir, this is the worthy a Sir, 
to whoſe ſiſter I was to have married my fon, till, 
by good luck, Sir, I found my Lord Truelove to be 
no lord, but a certain wild, young * who 
2 by the name of Millamour. 

Sted. What's this I hear? 

Mil. Ay, tis ſo,—the houſe is infected, and every 
man is mad that comes into it. 

Old Mut. Mad! you young dog, you have made 
a fool of me, I thank you. | 

Sted. J am a fine one, truly, if Doctor Gruel be 
a cheat. 
lat. Mr Millamour ! 

Mil Nay, then, tis in vain to contend. And it 
requires leſs impudence to confeſs all than to deny it. 
My dear Mrs Plotwell. [Millamour and Plotwell talk 
apart, and then go out together. ] 

Old Mut. Nr Stedfait, if you pleaſe we'll make 
no longer delay of the wedding. 

Sted. Sir, hate the name of wedding. 

Old Wut. Hey day! 1 hope you are not capable 
of * your relolution. 


Sted. 
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Sted. Sir, I ſhall break my heart. A man that is 
married is capable of every thing but being happy. 

Old Mut. Come, come, I'm torry for what's paſt, 
and am willing, to ſhew my repentance, to put it out 
of s power to offend any more. What ſignify de- 
lays ? Let us have the wedding to- night. 
Sted. Whenever you pleaſe, Sir. 

O Mut. If your daughter be ready, my ſon is. 

Sted. | have no daughter, Sir. 

Old Mut. Ha! ha! ha! You're a merry man. 

Sted. Look ye, gentlemen, if one of you will take 
my wife, the other thall have my daughter. 

[T them Millamour. 

Mil. O, Sir ! the luckieſt news: your lady is reco- 
vered, her diſtemper left her in a moment, as by 2 
miracle, at the fight of Mrs Plotwell. 

Sted. My diitemper is not remov'd. 

Mil. Take courage, Sir, Pll warrant I cure you 
What are you ſick of? 

Sted. What you are ſick of too, by this time 
my wife. 

Mil. Is that all? 

Sted. This inſult, Sir, is worſe than your firſt inju- 
ry : but the law ſhall give me a reparation for both. 

Mil. Here comes a better friend to you than the 
law. If your wife be all your illneſs, the will do 
what the law can ſeldom do, unmarry you again. i 
don't know how uneaſy you may be for marrying my 
' miſtreſs ; but | am ſure you ought to be ſo for marry- 
ing your own daughter. 


SCENE XII. 


"i aan CLARINDA, CHARLOTTE, HEART- 
FORT. 


Plot. Start not at that word, but thank the watch- 
ful care of Heaven, which hath ſent me here this day 
to prevent your fall, even at the brink of ruin And, 
with a joy becoming ſo bleſt an occaſion, receive your 
daughter to your arms. 

Clar. My father, —I am reſolved to call you by 
that name. 

Sted. Call me any thing but huſband. 

Plat. She is indeed your 3—— pledge of 

our 
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our loves - the witneſs of your treachery and my ſhame, 
whom that wicked woman ſeduced from the nunnery, 
where I thought I had placed her in ſafety. 

Clar. Sir, | kneel for your bleſſing, nor will I riſe 
til you have given it me 

Sted. Take it, my child, and be aſſured no father 
ever gave it more gladly. This is indeed a happy 
diſcovery—1I have 1 my daughter, and 1 have 
loſt my wife. 


Plot. My child. let me again embrace thee. This 
is happineis indeed ! 


Old Alut. What, have you more daughters than 


one, Mr Stedfaſt? 
Sted. Even as you ſee, Sir, 
Oi Mut. Why then, Sir, I hope you will not take 


it amiſs, that 1 deſire all further treaty may ceaſe be - 


tween us. 

| Sted. Sir, I would not marry a daughter of mine in- 
to your family, was your eſtate ten times as large as 
it is. So now you have my reſolution. I ſhould ex- 


pect, by ſuch a match, to become grandfather to a 


weathercock. 


Old Mut. Very well, Sir, very well—there's no 
harm done—— my ſon is in ſtatu quo, and as fine a 
gentleman as ever he was. 


Heart. Your honour, Sir, is now diſengaged. 


You will give me leave once more to mention my am- 


bition, eſpecially if another child is to ſhare my Char- 
lotte's fortune, I may appear at leait worthier of her 
in your eye. 
Sted. Here — Take her — take her. 
Char. I told you, Sir, I would ho my father ; 


but 1 hope you will never expect me to obey my huſ- 
band.” 


Heart. When I expect more obedience than you 


are willing to pay, I hope you will puniſh me by re- 
bellion. 

Char. Well, I own I have not deſerved fo much 
eonfincy ; ; but I aſſure you, if I can get gratitude. 
enough I will pay you, for I hate to be in debt. 

NMil. You was pleaſed, Sir, this day to promiſe 
me, that, on the recovery of your lady's ſenſes, you 
would give me whatever I ſhould atk, 3 

ed. 
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Sted. Ay, Sir, you ſhall have her before you aſk. 
There ſhe is ; ſhe hath given you her inclinations, and 
ſo ] give you the reſt of her. Heav'n be prais'd, I'm 
rid of them both. Stay, here is another woman fill, 
Will no body have her, and clear my houſe of them ? 
ſor it is impoſſible for a man to keep his reſolutions, 
while he hath one woman 1n it. | 

Mil. My Clarinda, O! tranſporting extaſy ! 

Clar. My Millamour ! my ever loved! 

Mil. Heartfort, your hand. I am now the hap- 
pieſt of mankind. | have, on the very point of lo- 
ſing it, recovered a jewel of ineftimable value. Q 
Clarinda ! my former follies may, through an exceſs 
of good fortune, prove advantageous to both in our 
future happineſs. While I, from the reflection on the 
danger of loſing you, to which the wildneſs of my 
deſires betray'd me, {hall enjoy the bliſs with doubled 
ſweetneſs: and you from thence may derive a tender 
and a conſtant huſband. 


From my example let all rakes be taught, | 
To ſhun looſe pleaſure's ſweet, but pois'nous draught, 

Vice, like a ready harlot, {till allures; e 
Virtue gives ſlow, but what ſhe gives, ſecures. 


EPILOGUE. 


* wo” l as 
* * ; 4 * * 8 
* 
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Written by a FRIEND, and ſpoken by 
. Ms WOFFING TO N, 


| T HE trial ended, and the ſentence ver, 

The criminal ſtands mute, and pleads no more. 
Sunk in deſpair, no diſtant hope he views, | 
Unleſs ſome friendly tongue for mercy ſues. 

So too our bard ( whatever be his fate ) 

Hath ſent me here compaſſion to create; 
Fm d, to blunt the edge of critics lanws ; 

If fav'd, to beg continuance of applauſe. 

All this the frighted author bid me ſay. 
at now for my own comment on his play. 
This MiLLamovus, for aupht I could — 
Was no ſuch dang'rous, forward, puſhing lover : 
Upon the bull I, like Eu kor, . — 
Ezxter'd his cloſet—where he never enter d: 
But left me, after all my kindneſs ſhewn, '.. © 
In a moſt barbarous manner, quite alone: 
Whilſt l, with patience to our ſex not common, 
Heard him preſcribing to another woman : | 
But, tie quite languiſhing and vaſtly ili 7. 
She was, I could not find yhe took,one pill. 

Tho” her diſeaſe was high, tho” fierce th! attach, 

Tou [aw be wat an unperforming quack: _ 

But ſoon as, marriage altered his eondition,, 

'd — a"regular phyſician. 


He cur 
My father STEDFasT took it in his head 5 
To keep all reſolutions which he made : 
As the great point of life. this ſeem'd to flrike him : 
Hi; daughter CharLoTTE's very much unlike him. 
The only joys ( and let me freely ſpeak em 
4 know in reſolutions, 1 to break em. 

I think without much flatt ry I may ſay, 
There's ſtrict pretick juſtice thro' this play. 
You-heard the fool deſpis'd ; the bawd's juſt ſentence; Þþ 
 HeanTrorT's rewardand MikiLamouR's repentance : | 
And ſuch repentance muſt forgiveneſs carry , 
Sure there's contrition with it when we marry. 
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